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CHAPTER XII. 
MOMING PASS—ZERMATT. 


N July 10, Croz and I went to Sierre, 
in the Valais, vz@ the Col de Balme, 
the Col de la Forclazand Martigny. The 
Swiss side of the Forclaz is not creditable 
to Switzerland. The path from Martigny 
to the summit has undergone successive 
improvements in these latter years, but 
mendicants permanently disfigure it. 
We passed many tired pedestrians toil- 
ing up this oven, persecuted by trains of 
parasitic children. These children swarm 
there like maggots in a rotten cheese. 
They carry baskets of fruit with which 
to plague the weary tourist. They flit 
around him like flies; they thrust the 
fruit in his face; they pester him with 
their pertinacity. Beware of them !— 
taste, touch not their fruit. In the eyes 
of these children each peach, each grape, 
is worth a prince's ransom. It is of no 
use to be angry : it is like flapping wasps 
—they only buzz the more. What- 
ever you do or whatever you say, the 
end will be the same. ‘“ Give me some- 
thing” is the alpha and omega of all 
their addresses. They learn the phrase, 
it is said, before they are taught the 
alphabet. It is in all their mouths. 
From the tiny toddler up to the maiden 





of sixteen, there is nothing heard but 
one universal chorus of ‘Give me some- 
thing: will you have the goodness to 
give me something ?” ‘ 

From Sierre we went up the Val d’An- 
niviers to Zinal, to join our former com- 
panions, Moore and Almer. Moore was 
ambitious to discover a shorter way from 
Zinal to Zermatt than the two passes 
which were known.* He had shown to 
me, upon Dufour’s map, that a direct 
line connecting the two places passed 
exactly over the depression between the 
Zinal-Rothhorn and the Schallhorn. He 
was confident that a passage could be 
effected over this depression, and was 
sanguine that it would (in consequence 
of its directness) prove to be a quicker 
route than the circuitous ones over the 
Triftjoch and the Col Durand. 

He was awaiting us, and we immedi- 
ately proceeded up the valley and across 
the foot of the Zinal glacier to the Ar- 
pitetta Alp, where a chalet was supposed 
to exist in which we might pass the night. 
We found it at length,+ but it was not 

* The Col de Zinal or Triftjoch, between the Trift- 
horn and the Ober Gabelhorn, and the Col Durand, 
between the last-mentioned mountain and the Dent 
Blanche. 


+ High above the Glacier de Moming at the foot of 
the Créte de Milton. 
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equal to our expectations. It was not 
one of those fine timbered chalets with 
huge overhanging eaves, covered with 
pious sentences carved in unintelligible 
characters. It was a hovel, growing, as 
it were, out of the hillside, roofed with 
rough slabs of slaty stone, without door 
or window, surrounded by quagmires of 
ordure and dirt of every description. 

A foul native invited us toenter. The 
interior was dark, but when our eyes 
became accustomed to the gloom we 
saw that our palace was in plan about 
fifteen by twenty feet: on one side it 
was scarcely five feet high, but on the 
other was nearly seven. On this side 
there was a raised platform about six 
feet wide, littered with dirty straw and 
still dirtier sheepskins. This was the 
bed-room. The remainder of the width 
of the apartment was the parlor. The 
rest was the factory. Cheese was the 
article which was being fabricated, and 
the foul native was engaged in its manu- 
facture. He was garnished behind with 
a regular cowherd’s one-legged stool, 
which gave him a queer, uncanny look 
when it was elevated in the air as he 
bent over into his tub, for the making 
of his cheese required him to blow into 
a tub for ten minutes at a time. He 
then squatted on his stool to gain breath, 
and took a few whiffs at a short pipe, 
after which he blew away more vigor- 
ously than before. We were told that 
this procedure was necessary : it appear- 
ed to us to be nasty. It accounts, per- 
haps, for the flavor possessed by certain 
Swiss cheeses. 

Big black and leaden-colored clouds 
rolled up from Zinal, and met in combat 
on the Moming glacier with others which 
descended from the Rothhorn. Down 
came the rain in torrents-and crash went 
the thunder. The herd-boys hurried 
under shelter, for the frightened cattle 
needed no driving, and tore spontane- 
ously down the Alp as if running a 
steeple-chase. Men, cows, pigs, sheep 
and goats forgot their mutual animos- 
ities, and rushed to the only refuge on 
the mountain. The spell was broken 
which had bound the elements for some 
weeks past, and the cirgue from the 





Weisshorn to Lo Besso was the theatre 
in which they spent their fury. 

A sullen morning succeeded an angry 
night. We were undecided in our coun- 
cil whether to advance or to return down 
the valley. Good seemed likely to over- 
power bad; so, at 5.40, we left the chalet 
en route for our pass [amidst the most 
encouraging assurances from all the 
people on the Alp that we need not dis- 
tress ourselves about the weather, as it 
was not possible to get to the point at 
which we were aiming].* 

Our course led us at first over ordi- 
nary mountain-slopes, and then over a 
flat expanse of glacier. Before this was 
quitted it was needful to determine the 
exact line which was to be taken. We 
were divided betwixt two opinions. I 
advocated that a course should be steer- 
ed due south, and that the upper plateau 
of the Moming glacier should be attained 
by making a great détour to our right. 
This was negatived without a division. 
Almer declared in favor of making for 
some rocks to the south-west of the 
Schallhorn, and attaining the upper pla- 
teau of the glacier by mounting them. 
Croz advised a middle course, up some 
very steep and broken glacier. Croz’s 
route seemed likely to turn out to be im- 
practicable, because much step-cutting 
would be required upon it. Almer's 
rocks did not look good: they were, pos- 
sibly, unassailable. I thought both routes 
were bad, and declined to vote for either 
of them. Moore hesitated, Almer gave 
way, and Croz’s route was adopted. 

He did not go very far, however, be- 
fore he found that he had undertaken 
too much, and after [glancing occasion- 
ally round at us, to see what we thought 
about it, suggested that it might, after 
all, be wiser to take to the rocks of the 
Schallhorn]. That is to say, he suggest- 
ed the abandonment of his own and the 
adoption of Almer’s route. No one op- 
posed the change of plan, and in the 
absence of instructions to the contrary 
he proceeded to cut steps across an ice- 
slope toward the rocks. 

When we quitted the slopes of the 
Arpitetta Alp we took a south-easterly 

* Moore’s Journal. 
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course over the Moming glacier. We 
halted to settle the plan of attack short- 
ly after we got upon the ice. The rocks 
of the Schallhorn, whose ascent Almer 
recommended, were then to our south- 
east. Croz’s proposed route was to the 
south-west of the rocks, and led up the 
southern side of a very steep and broken 
glacier.* The part he intended to trav- 
erse was, in a sense, undoubtedly prac- 
ticable. He gave it up because it would 
have involved too much step-cutting. 
But the part of this glacier which inter- 
vened between his route and Almer’s 
rocks was, in the most complete sense 
of the word, impracticable. It passed 
over a continuation of the rocks, and 
was broken in half by them. The up- 
per portion was separated from the lower 
portion by a long slope of ice that had 
been built up from the débris of the 
glacier which had fallen from above. 
The foot of this slope was surrounded 
by immense quantities of the larger av- 
alanche blocks. These we cautiously 
skirted, and when Croz halted they had 
been left far below, and we were half- 
way up the side of the great slope which 
led to the base of the ice-wall above. 
Across this ice-slope Croz now pro- 
ceeded to cut. It was executing a flank 
movement in the face of an enemy by 
whom we might be attacked at any mo- 
ment. The peril was obvious. It was 
a monstrous folly. It was foolhardiness. 
A retreat should have been sounded.t 
“T am not ashamed to confess,” wrote 
Moore in his Journal, “that during the 
whole time we were crossing this slope 
my heart was in my mouth, and I never 
felt relieved from such a load of care as 
when, after, I suppose, a passage of about 
twenty minutes, we got on to the rocks 
and were in safety. ... 1 have never 
heard a positive oath come from Almer’s 
mouth, but the language in which he 
kept up a running commentary, more to 
himself than to me, as we went along, 
was stronger than I should have given 
him credit for using. His prominent 
feeling seemed to be one of indignation 
* Through what is technically called an ‘“ ice-fall.”” 


+The responsibility did not rest with Croz. His 
Part was to advise, but not to direct. 
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that we should be in such a position, 
and self-reproach at being a party to 
the proceeding ; while the emphatic way 
in which, at intervals, he exclaimed, 
‘Quick! be quick!’ sufficiently betoken- 
ed his alarm.” 

It was not necessary to admonish Croz 
to be quick. He was as fully alive to 
the risk as any of the others. He told 
me afterward that this place was not 
only the most dangerous he had ever 
crossed, but that no consideration what- 
ever would tempt him to cross it again. 
Manfully did he exert himself to escape 
from the impending destruction. His 
head, bent down to his work, never turn- 
ed to the right or to the left. One, two, 
three, went his axe, and then he stepped 
on to the spot where he had been cut- 
ting. How painfully insecure should we 
have considered those steps at any other 
time! But now we thought of nothing 
but the rocks in front, and of the hid- 
eous séracs, lurching over above us, 
apparently in the act of falling. 

We got to the rocks in safety, and if 
they had been doubly as difficult as they 
were, we should still have been well 
content. We sat down and refreshed 
the inner man, keeping our eyes on the 
towering pinnacles of ice under which 
we had passed, but which now were 
almost beneath us. Without a prelim- 
inary warning sound one of the largest 
—as high as the Monument at London 
Bridge—fell upon the slope below. The 
stately mass heeled over as if upon a 
hinge (holding together until it bent 
thirty degrees forward), then it crushed 
out its base, and, rent into a thousand 
fragments, plunged vertically down upon. 
the slope that we had crossed! Every 
atom of our track that was in its course 
was obliterated: all the new snow was 
swept away, and a broad sheet of smooth, 
glassy ice showed the resistless force with 
which it had fallen. 

It was inexcusable to follow such a 
perilous path, but it is easy to under- 
stand why it was taken. To have re- 
treated from the place where Croz sug- 
gested a change of plan, to have de- 
scended below the reach of danger, and 
to have mounted again by the route 
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which Almer suggested, would have 
been equivalent to abandoning the ex- 
cursion, for no one would have passed 
another night in the chalet on the Arpi- 
tetta Alp. “Many,” says Thucydides, 
“though seeing well the perils ahead, are 
forced along by fear of dishonor, as the 


world calls it, so that, vanquished by a 





position, that an error of judgment had 
been committed. 

After a laborious trudge over many 
species of snow, and through many va- 
rieties of vapor—from the quality of a 
Scotch mist to that of a London fog—we 
at length stood on the depression between 
the Rothhorn and the Schallhorn.* A 

steep wall of snow was upon the 
Zinal side of the summit, but 
what the descent was like on the 
other side we could not tell, for 
a billow of snow tossed over its 
crest by the western winds, sus- 
pended over Zermatt with mo- 
tion arrested, resembling an 
ocean wave frozen in the act 
of breaking, cut off the view.} 

Croz, held hard in by the 
others, who kept down the Zinal 
side, opened his shoulders, flog- 
ged down the foam, and cut 
away the cornice to its junction 
with the summit; then boldly 
leaped down, and called on us 
to follow him. 

It was well for us now that 
we had such a man as leader. 
An inferior or less daring guide 
would have hesitated to enter 
upon the descent in a dense 


ICE-AVALANCHE ON THE MOMING PASS, 


mere word, they fall into irremediable 
calamities.”” Such was nearly the case 
here. No one could say a word in 
justification of the course which was 
adopted; all were alive to the danger 
that was being encountered; yet a grave 
risk was deliberately, although unwill- 
ingly, incurred, in preference to admit- 
ting, by withdrawal from an untenable 





mist, and Croz himself would have done 
right to pause had he been less mag- 


* The summit of the pass has been marked on Du- 
four’s map 3793 métres, or 12,444 feet. 

+ These snow-cornices are common on the crests of 
high mountain-ridges, and it is always prudent (just 
before arriving upon the summit of a mountain or 
ridge) to sound with the alpenstock; that is to say, 
drive it in, to discover whether there is one or not. 
Men have often narrowly escaped losing their lives 
from neglecting this precaution. 
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nificent in Physigue, He acted rather 
than said, “Where snow lies fast, there 
man can go; where ice exists, a way 
may be cut; it is a question of power: I 
have the power—all you have to do is 
to follow me.” Truly, he did not spare 
himself, and could he have performed 
the feats upon the boards of a theatre 
that he did upon this occasion, he would 
have brought down the house with thun- 
ders of applause. Here is what Moore 
wrote in Azs Journal : 

[The descent bore a strong resem- 
blance to the Col de Pilatte, but was 
very much steeper and altogether more 
difficult, which is saying a good deal. 
Croz was in his element, and selected 
his way with marvelous sagacity, while 
Almer had an equally honorable, and 
perhaps more responsible, post in the 
rear, which he kept with his usual stead- 
iness. . . . One particular passage has 
impressed itself on my mind as one of 
the most nervous I have ever made. 
We had to pass along a crest of ice, a 
mere knife-edge—on our left a broad 
crevasse, whose bottom was lost in blue 
haze, and on our right, at an angle of 


seventy degrees or more, a slope falling 


-to a similar gulf below. Croz, as he 
went along the edge, chipped small 
notches in the ice, in which we placed 
our feet, with the toes well turned out, 
doing all we knew to preserve our bal- 
ance. While stepping from one of these 
precarious footholds to another, I stag- 
gered fora moment. I had not really 
lost my footing, but the agonized tone 
in which Almer, who was behind me, 
on seeing me waver, exclaimed, “Slip 
not, sir!’ gave us an even livelier im- 
pression than we already had of the in- 
security of the position. . . . One huge 
chasm, whose upper edge was far above 
the lower one, could neither be leaped 
nor turned, and threatened to prove an 
insuperable barrier. But Croz showed 
himself equal to the emergency. Held 
up by the rest of the party, he cut a 
series of holes for the hands and feet, 
down and along the almost perpendicu- 
lar wall of ice forming the upper side of 
the schrund. Down this slippery stair- 
case we crept, with our faces to the wall, 
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until a point was reached where the 
width of the chasm was not too great 
for us to drop across. Before we had 
done we got quite accustomed to taking 
flying leaps over the schrunds. . . . To 
make a long story short: after a most 
desperate and exciting struggle, and as 
bad a piece of ice-work as it is possible 
to imagine, we emerged on to the upper 
plateau of the Hohlicht glacier. ] 

The glimpses which had been caught 
of the lower part of the Hohlicht glacier 
were discouraging, so it was now deter- 
mined to cross over the ridge between 
it and the Rothhorn glacier. This was 
not done without great trouble. Again 
we rose to a height exceeding twelve 
thousand feet. Eventually we took to 
the track of the despised Triftjoch, and 
descended by the well-known but rough 
path which leads to that pass, arriving 
at the Monte Rosa hotel at Zermatt at 
7.20 P.M. We occupied nearly twelve 
hours of actual walking in coming from 
the chalet on the Arpitetta Alp (which 
was two and a half hours above Zinal), 
and we consequently found that the 
Moming pass was not the shortest route 
from Zinal to Zermatt, although it was 
the most direct. 

Two dozen guides — good, bad and 
indifferent, French, Swiss and _ Italian 
—can commonly be seen sitting on 
the wall in front of the Monte Rosa 
hotel, waiting on their employers and 
looking for employers, watching new 
arrivals, and speculating on the number 
of francs which may be extracted from 
their pockets. The messéeurs —some- 
times strangely and wonderfully dressed 
—stand about in groups; or lean back 
in chairs, or lounge on the benches 
which are placed by the door. They 
wear extraordinary boots, and still more 
remarkable head-dresses. Their peeled, 
blistered and swollen faces are worth 
studying. Some, by the exercise of 
watchfulness and unremitting care, have 
been fortunate enough to acquire a fine 
raw sienna complexion. But most of 
them have not been so happy. They 
have been scorched on rocks and roast- 
ed on glaciers. Their cheeks—first puff- 
ed, then cracked—have exuded a tur- 
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pentine-like matter, which has coursed 
down their faces, and has dried in 
patches like the resin on the trunks of 
pines. They have removed it, and at 
the same time have pulled off large 
flakes of their skin. They have gone 
from bad to worse—their case has be- 
come hopeless—knives and scissors 
have been called into play: tenderly 
and daintily they have endeavored to 
reduce their cheeks to one uniform hue. 
It is not to be done. But they have 
gone on, fascinated, and at last have 
brought their unhappy countenances to 
a state of helpless and complete ruin. 
Their lips are cracked, their cheeks are 
swollen, their eyes are bloodshot, their 
noses are peeled and indescribable. 

Such are the pleasures of the moun- 
taineer! Scornfully and derisively the 
last-comer compares the sight with his 
own flaccid face and dainty hands, un- 
conscious that he too, perhaps, will be 
numbered with those whom he now 
ridicules. 

There is a frankness of manner about 
these strangely-appareled and queer- 
faced men which does not remind one 
of drawing-room or city life; and it is 
good to see—in this club-room of Zer- 
matt—those cold bodies, our too-frigid 
countrymen, melt together when they 
are brought into contact; and it is pleas- 
ant to witness the hearty welcome given 
to the new-comers by the host and his 
excellent wife.* 

I left this agreeable society to seek 
letters at the post. They yielded dis- 
astrous intelligence. My holiday was 
brought to an abrupt termination, and 
I awaited the arrival of Reilly (who was 
convoying the stores for the attack on 
the Matterhorn) only to inform him that 
our arrangements were upset; then trav- 
eled home, day and night, as fast as ex- 
press-trains would carry me. 

* This opportunity has been taken to introduce to 
the reader some of the most expert amateur moun- 
taineers of the time, and a few of the guides who 
have been or will be mentioned in the course of this 
narrative. 

Peter Perrn is on the extreme right. Then come 
young Peter Taugwalder (upon the bench) and J. J. 
Maquignaz (leaning against the door-post), Franz 


Andermatten occupies the steps, and Ulrich Lauener 
towers in the background. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE ASCENT OF THE GRAND CORNIER. 


Our career in 1864 had been one of 
unbroken success, but the great ascent 
upon which I had set my heart was not 
attempted, and until it was accomplished 
I was unsatisfied. Other things, too, in- 
fluenced me to visit the Alps once more. 
I wished to travel elsewhere, in places 
where the responsibility of direction 
would rest with myself alone. It was 
well to know how far my judgment in 
the choice of routes could be relied 
upon. 

The journey of 1865 was chiefly un- 
dertaken, then, to find out to what ex- 
tent I was capable of selecting paths over 
mountainous country. The programme 
which was drawn up for this journey 
was rather ambitious, since it included 
almost all of the great peaks which had 
not then been ascended, but it was nei- 
ther lightly undertaken nor hastily exe- 
cuted. All pains were taken to secure 
success. Information was sought from 
those who could give it, and the defeats 
of others were studied, that their errors 
might be avoided. The results which 
followed came not so much, perhaps, 
from luck, as from forethought and care- 
ful calculation. 

For success does not, as a rule, come 
by chance, and when one fails there is a 
reason for it. But when any notable or 
so-called brilliant thing is done, we are 
too apt to look upon the success alone, 
without considering how it was accom- 
plished, whilst when men fail we inquire 
why they have not succeeded. So fail- 
ures are oftentimes more instructive than 
successes, and the disappointments of 
some become profitable to others. 

Up to a certain point the programme 
was completely and happily carried out. 
Nothing but success attended our efforts 
so long as the excursions were executed 
as they had been planned. Most of 
them were made upon the very days 
which had been fixed for them months 
beforehand ; and all were accomplished, 
comparatively speaking, so easily that 
their descriptions must be, in the absence 
of difficulty and danger, less interesting 
to the general reader than they would 
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have been if our course had been mark- 
ed by blunders and want of judgment. 
Before proceeding to speak of these ex- 
cursions, it will not be entirely useless to 
explain the reasons which influenced the 
selection of the routes which were adopt- 
ed upon them. 

In the course of the past five seasons 
my early practices were revolutionized. 
My antipathy to snow was overcome, 
and my predilection for rocks was modi- 
fied. Like all those who are not moun- 
taineers born, I was, at the first, ex- 
tremely nervous upon steep snow. The 
snow seemed bound to slip, and all those 
who were upon it to go along with it. 
Snow of a certain quality is undoubtedly 
liable to slip when it is at a certain in- 
clination. The exact states which are 
dangerous or safe it is not possible to 
describe in writing. That is only learnt 
by experience, and confidence upon 
snow is not really felt until one has 
gained experience. Confidence gradu- 


ally came to me, and as it came so did 
my partiality for rocks diminish. For it 
was evident, to use a common expres- 
sion, that it paid better to travel upon 


snow than upon rocks. This applies to 
snow-beds pure and simple, or to snow 
which is lying over glacier; and in the 
selection of routes it has latterly always 
been my practice to look for the places 
where snow-slopes or snow-covered gla- 
ciers reach highest into mountains. 

It is comparatively seldom, however, 
that an ascent of a great mountain can 
be executed exclusively upon snow and 
glacier. Ridges peep through which 
have to be surmounted. In my earlier 
scramblings I usually took to, or was 
taken upon, the summits (or arétes) of 
the ridges, and a good many mountain- 
eers habitually take to them on principle, 
as the natural and proper way. Ac- 
cording to my experience, it is seldom 
well to do so when any other course is 
open. As I have already said, and 
presently shall repeat more particularly, 
the crests of all the main ridges of the 
great peaks of the Alps are shattered 
and cleft by frost ; and it not unfrequent- 
ly happens that a notch in a ridge, which 
appears perfectly insignificant from a 
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distance, is found to be an insuperable 
barrier to farther progress, and a great 
détour or a long descent has to be made 
to avoid the obstacle. When committed 
to an aréte, one is tied, almost always, 
to a particular course, from which it is 
difficult to deviate. Much loss of time 
must result if any serious obstruction 
occurs, and total defeat is not at all im- 
probable. 

But it seldom happens that a great 
Alpine peak is seen that is cut off ab- 
ruptly, in all directions, from the snows 
and glaciers which surround it. In its 
gullies snow will cling, although its faces 
may be too steep for the formation of 
permanent snow-beds. The merits of 
these snow-gullies (or couloirs) have 
been already pointed out, and it is hard- 
ly necessary to observe, after that which 
was just now said about snow, that as- 
cents of snow-gullies (with proper pre- 
cautions) are very much to be preferred 
to ascents of rocky arétes. 

By following the glaciers, the snow- 
slopes above, and the, couloirs rising out 
of them, it is usually possible to get very 
close to the summits of the great peaks 
in the Alps. The final climb will, per- 
haps, necessarily be by an aréte. The 
less of it the better. 

It occasionally occurs that consider- 
able mountain-slopes or faces are des- 
titute of snow-gullies. In that case it 
will, very likely, be best to adhere to the 
faces (or to the gullies or minor ridges 
upon them), rather than take to the 
great ridges. Upon a face one can 
move to the right or to the left with more 
facility than upon the crest of a ridge, 
and when a difficulty is arrived at, it is, 
consequently, less troublesome to cir- 
cumvent. 

In selecting the routes which were 
taken in 1865, I looked, first, for places 
where glaciers and snow extended high- 
est up into the mountains which were 
to be ascended or the ridges which were 
to be crossed; next, for gullies filled 
with snow leading still higher ; and final- 
ly, from the heads of the gullies we com- 
pleted the ascents, whenever it was prac- 
ticable, by faces instead of by arétes. 
The ascent of the Grand Cornier (13,022), 
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of the Dent Blanche (14,318), Grandes 
Jorasses (13,700), Aiguille Verte (13,540), 
Ruinette (12,727), and the Matterhorn 
(14,780), were all accomplished in this 
way, besides the other excursions which 
will be referred to by and by. The route 
selected before the start was made was 
in every case strictly followed out. 

We inspected all of these mountains 
from neighboring heights before enter- 
ing upon their ascents. I explained to 
the guides the routes I proposed to be 
taken, and (when the courses were at 
all complicated) sketched them out on 
paper to prevent misunderstanding. In 
some few cases they suggested varia- 
tions, and in every case the route was 
well discussed. The execution of the 
work was done by the guides, and I 
seldom interfered with or attempted to 
assist in it. 

The 13th of June, 1865, I spent in the 
valley of Lauterbrunnen with the Rev. 
W. H. Hawker and the guides Christian 
and Ulrich Lauener, and on the 14th 
crossed the Petersgrat with Christian 
Almer and Johann Tannler to Turtman 





(Tourtemagne) in the Valais. Tannler 
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was then paid off, as Michel Croz and 
Franz Biener were awaiting me. 

It was not possible to find two leading 
guides who worked together more har- 
moniously than Croz and Almer. Bie- 
ner’s part was subordinate to theirs, and 
he was added as a convenience rather 
than asa necessity. Croz spoke French 
alone, Almer little else than German. 
Biener spoke both languages, and was 
useful on that account; but he seldom 
went to the front, excepting during the 
early part of the day, when the work 
was easy, and he acted throughout more 
as a porter than as a guide. 

The importance of having a reserve 
of power on mountain expeditions can- 
not be too strongly insisted upon. We 
always had some in hand, and were 
never pressed or overworked so long as 
we were together. Come what might, 
we were ready for it. But by a series of 
chances, which I shall nevér cease to 
regret, I was first obliged to part with 
Croz,* and then to dismiss the others; 
and so, deviating from the course that I 
had deliberately adopted, which was 
successful in practice because it was 


* I engaged Croz for 1865 before I parted from him in 1864, but upon writing to him in the month of April to 
fix the dates of his engagement, I found that he had supposed he was free (in consequence of not having heard 


from me earlier), and had engaged himself to a Mr. B—— from the 27th of June. 
his promise, but he considered himself unable to withdraw from his later obligation. 


I endeavored to hold him to 
His letters were honorable 


tohim. The following extract from the last one he wrote to me is given as an interesting souvenir of a brave 


and upright man; 
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sound in principle, became fortuitously a 
member of an expedition that ended with 
the catastrophe which brought my scram- 
bles amongst the Alps to a close. 

On June 15 we went from Turtman to 
Z’meiden, and thence over the Forcletta 
pass to Zinal. We diverged from the 
summit of the pass up some neighboring 
heights to inspect the Grand Cornier, and 
I decided to have nothing to do with its 
northern side. The mountain was more 
than seven miles away, but it was quite 
safe to pronounce it 
inaccessible from 
our direction. 

On the 16th we left 
Zinal at 2.05 A.M., 
having been for a 
moment greatly sur- 
prised by an entry 
in the hotel-book,* 
and ascending by 
the Zinal glacier, 
and giving the base 
of our mountain a 
wide berth in order 
that it might the bet- 
ter be examined, 
passed gradually 
right round to its 
south before a way 
up it was seen. At 
8.30 we arrived 
upon the plateau of 
the glacier that de- 
scends toward the 
east, between the 
Grand Cornier and 
the Dent Blanche, 
and from this place 
a route was readily traced. We steered 
to the north over the glacier, toward the 
ridge that descends to the east, gained it 
by mounting snow-slopes, and followed 


* It was an entry describing an ascent of the Grand 
Cornier (which we supposed had never been ascend- 
ed) from the very direction which we had just pro- 

d to be hopeless! It was especially startling, 
because Franz Biener was spoken of in it as having 
been concerned in the ascent. On examining Biener, 
it was found that he had made the excursion, and had 
supposed at the time he was upon its summit that it 
was the Grand Cornier. He saw afterward that they 
had only ascended one of the several points upon the 
ridge running northward from the Grand Cornier—I 
believe, the Pigne de 1’ Allée (11,168 feet)! 
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it to the summit, which was arrived at be- 
fore half-past twelve. From first to last 
the route was almost entirely over snow. 

The ridges leading to the north and to 
the south from the summit of the Grand 
Cornier exhibited in a most striking 
manner the extraordinary effects that 
may be produced by violent alternations 
of heat and cold. The southern one 
was hacked and split into the wildest 
forms, and the northern one was not 
less cleft and impracticable, and offered 


PART OF THE SOUTHERN RIDGE OF THE GRAND CORNIER. 


the droll piece of rock-carving which is 
represented upon page 258. Some small 
blocks actually tottered and fell before 
our eyes, and starting others in their 
downward course, grew into a perfect 
avalanche, which descended with a sol- 
emn roar on the glaciers beneath. 

It is natural that the great ridges should 
present the wildest forms— not on ac- 
count of their dimensions, but by reason 
of their positions. They are exposed to 
the fiercest heat of the sun, and are sel- 
dom in shadow as long as it is above the 
horizon. They are entirely unprotected, 


‘ 
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and are attacked by the strongest blasts 
and by the most intense cold. The 
most durable rocks are not proof against 
such assaults. These grand, apparent- 
ly solid, eternal mountains, seeming so 
firm, so immutable, are yet ever chang- 
ing and crumbling into dust. These 
shattered ridges are evidence of their suf- 
ferings. Let me repeat that every prin- 
cipal ridge of every great peak in the 
Alps amongst those I have seen has 
been shattered in 
this way, and that 
every summit 
amongst the 
rock-summits 
upon which I 
have stood has 











PART OF THE NORTHERN RIDGE OF THE GRAND CORNIER. 


been nothing but a piled-up heap of 
fragments. 

The minor ridges do not usually pre- 
sent such extraordinary forms as the 
principal ones. They are less exposed, 
and they are less broken up, and it is 
reasonable to assume that their annual 
degradation is less than that of the sum- 
mit-ridges. 

The wear and tear does not cease 
even in winter, for these great ridges are 
never completely covered up by snow, 
and the sun has still power.* The de- 


* I wrote in the Atheneum, August 29, 1863, to the 
same effect: ‘‘ This action of the frost does not cease 
in winter, inasmuch as it is impossible for the Matter- 
horn to be entirely covered by snow. Less precip- 
itous mountains may be entirely covered up during 
winter, and if they do not then actually gain height, 
the wear and tear is, at least, suspended. . . . We 
arrive, therefore, at the conclusion that although such 
snow-peaks as Mont Blanc may in the course of ages 
grow higher, the Matterhorn must decrease in height.”” 
These remarks have received confirmation, 

The men who were left by M. Dollfus-Ausset in his 
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struction is incessant, and increases as 
time goes on; for the greater the sur- 
faces which are exposed to the practi- 
cally inexhaustible powers of sun and 
frost, the greater ruin will be effected. 

The rock-falls which are continually 
occurring upon all rock-mountains are, 
of course, caused by these powers. No 
one doubts it, but one never believes it 
so thoroughly as when the quarries are 
seen from which their materials have 
been hewn, and when the germs, so to 
speak, of these avalanches have been 
seen actually starting from above. 

These falls of rock take place from 
two causes: first, from the heat of the 
sun detaching small stones or rocks 
which have been arrested on ledges or 
slopes and bound together by snow or 
ice. I have seen such released many 
times when the sun has risen high: they 
fall gently at first, gather 
strength, grow in volume, and 
at last rush down with a cloud 
trailing behind, like the dust af- 
ter an express-train. Second- 
ly, from the freezing of the wa- 
ter which trickles during the 
day into the clefts, fissures and 
crannies. This agency is nat- 
urally most active in the night, 
and then, or during very cold weather, 
the greatest falls take place. 

When one has continually seen and 
heard these falls, it is easily understood 
why the glaciers are laden with moraines. 
The wonder is, not that they are some- 
times so great, but that they are not al- 
ways greater. Irrespective of lithologi- 
cal considerations, one knows that this 
débris cannot have been excavated by 
the glaciers. The moraines are Jorne 


observatory upon the summit of the Col Théodule 
during the winter of 1865, remarked that the snow was 
partially melted upon the rocks in their vicinity upon 
the roth, 2oth, 21st, 22d, 23d, 26th and 27th of Decem- 
ber of that year, and on the 22d of December they en- 
tered in their journal: ‘‘ Nous avons vu au Matter- 
horn que la neige se fondait sur roches et qu’il s’en 
écoulait de l’eau.”” — Matériaux pour [étude des 
Glaciers, vol. viii. part i. p. 246, 1868; and vol. viii. 
part ii. p. 77, 1869. 

T In each of the seven nights I passed upon the 
south-west ridge of the Matterhorn in 1861-63 (at 
heights varying from 11,844 to 12,992 feet above the 
level of the sea), the rocks fell i ly in sh 
and avalanches. 
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by glaciers, but they are dorm from the 
ridges. They are generated by the sun 
and delivered by the frost. “Fire,’’ it 
is well said in Plutarch’s life of Camil- 
lus, “is the most active thing in nature, 
and all generation is motion, or at least 
with motion: all other parts of matter 
without warmth lie sluggish and dead, 
and crave the influence of heat as their 
life, and when that comes upon them 
they immediately acquire some active 
or passive qualities.”’ * 

If the Alps were granted a perfectly 
invariable temperature, if they were no 
longer subjected alternately to freezing 
blasts and to scorching heat, they might 
more correctly be termed “eternal.” 
They might continue to decay, but their 
abasement would be much less rapid. 

When rocks are covered by a sheet 
of glacier they do enjoy an almost in- 
variable temperature. The extremes of 
summer and winter are unknown to 
rocks which are so covered up: a range 
of a very few degrees is the most that 
is possible underneath the ice.t There is 
then little or no disintegration from un- 
equal expansion and contraction. Frost 
then does not penetrate into the heart of 
the rock and cleave off vast masses. 
The rocks ¢hen sustain grinding instead 
of cleaving. Atoms ¢hen come away 
instead of masses. Fissures and over- 
hanging surfaces are bridged, for the 
ice cannot get at them ; and after many 
centuries of grinding have been sus- 
tained, we still find numberless angular 
surfaces (in the /ee-stdes) which were 
fashioned before the ice began to work. 

The points of difference which are so 
evident between the operations of heat, 
cold and water, and the action of gla- 


* Tonson’s ed. of 1758. Bacon may have had this 
passage in mind when he wrote, “It must not be 
thought that heat generates motion, or motion heat 
(though in some respects this be true), but that the 
very essence of heat, or the substantial self of heat, 
is motion, and nothing else.”"—Novum Organum, 
book ii., Devey’s translation. 

+ Doubtless, a¢ the sides of glacier-beds the range 
of temperature is greater. But there is evidence that 
the winter cold does not penetrate to the innermost re- 
cesses of glacier-beds in the fact that streams continue 
to flow underneath the ice all the year round, winter 
as well as summer, in the Alps and (I was informed 
in Greenland) in Greenland. Even in midsummer the 





bottom temperature is close to 32° Fahr. 
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ciers upon rocks, are as follow. The 
former take advantage of cracks, fis- 
sures, joints and soft places—the latter 
does not. The former can work uxder- 
neath overhanging masses—the latter 
cannot. The effects produced by the 
former. continually increase, because 
they continually expose fresh surfaces 
by forming new cracks, fissures and 
holes. The effects which the latter pro- 
duces constantly diminish, because the 
area of the surfaces operated upon be- 
comes less and less as they become 
smoother and flatter. 

What can one conclude, then, but 
that sun, frost and water have had in- 
finitely more to do than glaciers with 
the fashioning of mountain-forms and 
valley-slopes? Who can refuse to be- 
lieve that powers which are at work 
everywhere, which have been at work 
always, which are so incomparably ac- 
tive, capable and enduring, must have 
produced greater effects than a solitary 
power which is always local in its influ- 
ence, which has worked comparatively 
but for a short time, which is always 
slow and feeble in its operations, and 
which constantly diminishes in inten- 
sity? Yet there are some who refuse to 
believe that sun, frost and water have 
played an important part in modeling 
the Alps, and hold it as an article of 
their faith that the Alpine region “owes 
its present conformation mainly to the 
action of its ancient glaciers ’’! t 


My reverie was interrupted by Croz 
observing that it was time to be off. 
Less than two hours sufficed to take us 
to the glacier plateau below (where we 
had left our baggage): three-quarters 
of an hour more placed us upon the 
depression between the Grand Cornier 
and the Dent Blanche (Col du Grand 
Cornier), and at 6 P. M. we arrived at 
Albricolla. Croz and Biener hankered 
after milk, and descended to a village 
lower down the valley, but Almer and 
I stayed where we were, and passed a 
chilly night on some planks in a half- 
burnt chalet. 


t Professor Tyndall ‘‘On the Conformation of the 
Alps,” Phil. Mag., Sept., 1862. 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF HETH.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

MASTER ARTHUR VANISHES. 
Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine: 
Windsor, alas! does chase me from her sight. 

“ AIN!” cried Queen Titania as she 
walked up to the window of the 
breakfast-room and stared reproachfully 
out on cloudy skies, gloomy trees and 
the wet thoroughfares of Twickenham. 

“Surely not!’ said Bell, in piteous 
tones; and therewith she too walked up 
to one of the panes, while an expression 
of deep mortification settled down on her 
face. She stood so for a second or two, 
irresolute and hurt, and then a revenge- 
ful look came into her eyes: she walked 
firmly over to my lady, got close up to 
her ear and apparently uttered a single 
word. 

Tita almost jumped back, and then 
she looked at the girl. “Bell, how dare 
you?” she said, almost angrily. 

Bell turned and shyly glanced at the 
rest of us, probably to make sure none 
of us had heard, and then, all this mys- 
terious transaction being brought to a 
close, she returned to the table and calm- 
ly took up a newspaper. But presently 
she threw it aside, and glanced, with 
some heightened color in her face and 
some half-frightened amusement in her 
eyes, toward Tita; and lo! that majestic 
little woman was still regarding the girl, 
and there was surprise as well as stern- 
ness in her look. 

Presently the brisk step of Lieutenant 
von Rosen was heard outside, and in a 
minute or two the tall young man came 
into the room, with a fine color in his 
face and a sprinkling of rain about his 
big brown beard. “Ha! Notlate? No? 
That is very good!”’ 

“ But it rains,” said Tita to him in an 
injured way, as if any one who had been 
out of doors was necessarily responsible 
for the weather. 

“Not much,” he said. “It may go 





off; but about six it did rain very hard, 
and I got a little wet, I think.” 

“And where were you at six?’’ said 
Queen Tita, with her pretty brown eyes 
open wide. 

“At Isleworth,”’ he said, carelessly ; 
and then he added, “Oh, I have done 
much business this morning, and bought 
something for your two boys, which will 
make them not mind that you go away. 
It is hard, you know, they are left be- 
hind—” 

“But Bell has given them silver 
watches!” said mamma. “Is not that 
enough ?” 

“They will break them in a day. 
Now, when I went to the stables this 
morning to feed the horses, the old ostler 
was there. We hada quarrel last night, 
but no matter. We became very good 
friends: he told me much about Buck- 
inghamshire and himself—he told me he 
did know your two boys—he told me he 
knew of a pony —oh, a very nice little 
pony !—that was for sale from a gentle- 
man in Isleworth—” 

“And you've bought them a pony!” 
cried Bell, clapping her hands. 

“Bell,” said Queen Tita, with a severe 
look, “how foolish you are! How could 
you think of anything so absurd ?” 

“But she is quite right, madame,” 
said the lieutenant, “‘and it will be here 
in an hour, and you must not tell them 
till it comes.” 

“And you mean to leave them with 
that animal? Why, they will break 
their necks, both of them,” said my 
lady. 

“Oh no!” hurriedly said the lieuten- 
ant: ‘‘a tumble does not hurt boys, not 
at all. And this is a very quiet, small 
pony—oh, I did pull him about to try— 
and he will not harm anybody. And 
very rough and strong: I think the old 
man did call him a Scotland pony.” 

“A Shetland pony.” 
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“ Ah, very well,”’ said our Uhlan; and 
then he began to turn wistful eyes to the 
breakfast-table. 

They sat down to breakfast, almost 
forgetting the rain. They were all very 
well pleased with the coming of the 
pony. It would be a capital thing for 
the boys’ health—it would be this and 
be that; but only one person there re- 
flected that this addition to the comforts 
of the two young ruffians up stairs would 
certainly cost him sixteen shillings a week 
ll the year round. 

Suddenly, in the midst of this talk, 
Bell looked up and said, “ But where is 
Arthur ?” 

“Oh,” said the mother of the young 
man, “he went up to town this morning 
at eight. He took it for granted you 
would not start to-day.” 

“He might have waited to see,” said 
Bell. ‘I suppose he is not so very much 
occupied in the Temple. It will serve 
him quite right if we go away before he 
comes back.” 

“But perhaps he won't come back,” 
said Mrs. Ashburton gently. 

Bell looked surprised, and then, with 
a little firmness about the mouth, held 
her peace for some time. It was clear 
that Master Arthur was not setting about 
the winning of this young woman in a 
very promising fashion. 

When Bell next spoke she proposed 
that we should set out, rain or no rain. 
“It will not take much time to drive 
down to Henley,” she said. “And if we 
begin by paying too much attention to 
slight showers, we shall never get on. 
Besides, Count von Rosen ought to see 
how fine are our English rain-landscapes 
—what softened colors are brought out 
in the trees and in the grays of the dis- 
tance under a gloomy sky. It is not 
nearly so dismal as a wet day abroad in 
a level country, with nothing but rows 
of poplars along the horizon. Here,” 
she said, turning to the lieutenant, ‘“ you 
have light mists hanging about the woods ; 
and there is a gray, rough surface on the 
rivers ; and all the hedges and fields get 
dark and intense; and a bit of scarlet— 
say a woman's cloak—is very fine under 
the gleam of the sky. I know you are 
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not afraid of wet, and I know that the 
rest of us never got into such good spirits 
during our Surrey drives as when we 
were dashing through torrents and shak- 
ing the rain from about our faces; and 
this is nothing—a mere passing shower 
—and the country down by Hounslow 
will look very well under dark clouds; 
and we cannot do better than start at 
once for Henley.” 

“What is the matter, Bell?’ said my 
lady Titania, looking at the girl with her 
clear, observant eyes. “One would think 
you had got angry about our staying in 
Twickenham until to-morrow, and yet 
nobody has proposed it.” 

“I don’t wish to waste time,”’ said Bell, 
looking down. 

Here the lieutenant laughed aloud. 
“Forgive me, mademoiselle,” he said, 
“but what you say is very much like the 
English people. They are always much 
afraid of losing time, though it does not 
matter to them. I think your commer- 
cial habits have become national, and 
got amongst people who have nothing to 
do with commerce. I find English ladies 
who have weeks and months at their 
disposal travel all night by train, and 
make themselves very wretched. Why? 
To save a day, they tell you. I find 
English people, with two months’ holi- 
day before them, undertake all the un- 
comforts of a night-passage from Dover 
toCalais. Why? Tosaveaday. How 
does it matter to you, for example, that 
we start to-day, or to-morrow, or next 
week? Only that you feel you must be 
doing something—you must accomplish 
something—you must save time. It is 
all English. It is with your amusements 
as with your making of money. You 
are never satisfied. You are always 
looking forward—wishing to do or have 
certain things — never content to stop 
and rest, and enjoy doing nothing.” 

Now what do you think our Bell did 
on being lectured in this fashion? Say 
something in reply, only kept from being 
saucy by the sweet manner of her saying 
it? or rise and leave the room, and re- 
fuse to be coaxed into a good humor for 
hours? Why,no. She said in the gen- 
tlest way, “I think you are quite right, 
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Count von Rosen. It really does not 
matter to me whether we go to-day or 
to-morrow.” 

“But you shall go to-day, Bell,” say 
I, “even though it should rain Duke 
Georges. At four of the clock we start.” 

“My dear,”’ says Tita, “‘ this is absurd.” 

“Probably, but none the less Castor 
and Pollux start at that hour.” 

“You are beginning to show your au- 
thority early,” says my lady, with a warn- 
ing coldness in her tone. 

“‘Such as there is left of it,” I remark, 
looking at Bell, who descries a fight in 
the distance and is all attention. 

“Count von Rosen,” says Queen Ti- 
tania, turning in her grandest manner 
to the young man, “what do you think 
of this piece of folly? It may clear up 
long before that: it may be raining 
heavily then. Why should we run the 
risk of incurring serious illness by de- 
termining to start at a particular hour? 
It is monstrous. It is absurd. It is—it 
is—"’ 

“Well,” said the lieutenant, with an 
easy shrug and a laugh, “it is not of 
much consequence you make the rule, 
for you will break it if it is not agreeable. 
For myself, I am accustomed to start at 
a particular hour, whatever happens; 
but for pleasure, what is the use ?” 

“Yes, what is the use?’ repeats my 
lady, turning to the rest of us with a cer- 
tain ill-concealed air of triumph. 

“St. Augustine,” I observed to this 
rebellious person, “remarks that the 
obedience of a wife to her husband is 
no virtue, so long as she does only that 
which is reasonable, just and pleasing 
to herself.” 

“I don’t believe St. Augustine said 
anything of the kind,” replied my lady ; 
“and if he did, he hadn’t a wife, and 
didn’t know what he was talking about. 
I will not allow Bell to catch her death 
of cold. We shall of start at four.” 

“Two o'clock, luncheon. Half- past 
two, the moon enters Capricorn. Three 
o'clock, madness and rage. Four, colds 
attack the human race. We start at 
four.” 

By this time breakfast was over, and 
all the reply that my lady vouchsafed 





was to wear a smile of defiance as she 
left the room. The count, too, went out, 
and in a few minutes we saw him in the 
road, leading the pony he had bought. 
The boys had been kept up stairs, and 
were told nothing of the surprise in store 
for them ; so that there was likely to be 
a stirring scene in front of the doctor's 
house. 

Presently the lieutenant arrived at the 
gate and summoned Bell from the win- 
dow. She, having gone to the door and 
spoken to him for a second or two, went 
into the house, and reappeared with a 
bundle of coarse cloths. Was the fool- 
ish young man going to groom the pony 
in front of the house merely out of bra- 
vado? At all events, he roughly dried 
the shaggy coat of the sturdy little 
animal, and then carefully wiped the 
mud from its small legs and hoofs. Bell 
went down and took the bridle: the 
lieutenant was behind, to give a push if 
necessary. 

“Come up, Dick! come along!’ she 
said; and after a few frightened stum- 
bles on the steps the pony stood in the 
doctor’s hall! 

The clatter of the small hoofs on the 
waxcloth had brought the boys out to 
the first landing, and they were looking 
down with intense surprise on the ap- 
pearance of a live horse inside the house. 
When Bell had called them, and told 
them that the count had brought this 
pony for them, that it was a real pony, 
and that they would have to feed it every 
day, they came down the stairs with 
quite a frightened air. They regarded 
the animal from a distance, and then at 
last Master Jack ventured to go up and 
touch its neck. 

“Why,” he said, as if suddenly struck 
with the notion that it was really alive, 
“T'll get it an apple!’ 

He went up stairs, three steps at a 
bound, and by the time he came back 
Master Tom had got into the saddle, and 
was for riding his steed into the break- 
fast-room. Then he would ride him out 
into the garden. Jack insisted on his 
having the apple first. The mother of 
both called out from above that if they 
went into the garden in the rain, she 
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would have the whole house whipped. 
But all the same, Master Tom, led by 
the lieutenant and followed by Bell— 
whose attentions in holding him on he 
regarded with great dislike —rode in 
state along the passage, and through the 
kitchen, and out by a back door into the 
garden. 

“Let me go, Auntie Bell!” he said, 
shaking himself free. “I can ride very 
well—I have ridden often at Leather- 
head.” 

“Off you go, then!” said the lieuten- 
ant. ‘Lean well back—don’t kick him 
with your heels—off you go!” 

The pony shook his rough little mane, 
and started upon a very sedate and pa- 
tient walk along the smooth path. 

“Fist! hei! go ahead!’ cried Master 
Tom, and he twitched at the bridle in 
quite a knowing way. 

Thus admonished, the pony broke into 
a brisk trot, which at first jogged Master 
Tom on to its neck, but he managed to 
wriggle back into the saddle and get 
hold of the reins again. His riding 
was not a masterly performance, but at 
all events he stuck on, and when, after 


having trotted thrice round the garden, 
he slid off of his own will and brought 
the pony up to us, his chubby round 
face was gleaming with pride and flush- 


ed color and rain. Then it was Jack’s 
turn, but this young gentleman, having 
had less experience, was attended by the 
lieutenant, who walked round the gar- 
den with him and gave him his first les- 
sons in the art of horsemanship. This 
was a very pretty amusement for those 
of us who remained under the archway, 
but for those in the garden it was be- 
ginning to prove a trifledamp. Never- 
theless, Bell begged hard for the boys. 
to be let alone, seeing that they were 
overjoyed beyond expression by their 
new toy; and it is probable that both 
they and their instructor would have got 
soaked to the skin had not my lady Ti- 
tania appeared with her face full of an 
awful wrath. 

What occurred then it is difficult to re- 
late, for in the midst of the storm Bell 
laughed, and the boys, being deprived 
of their senses by the gift of the pony, 
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laughed also—at their own mother! 
Tita fell from her high estate directly. 
The splendors of her anger faded away 
from her face, and she ran out into the 
rain and cuffed the boys’ ears, and kiss- 
ed them, and drove them into the house 
before her. And she was so good as to 
thank the count formally for his present, 
and bade the boys be good boys and 
attend to their lessons, when they. had 
so much amusement provided for them ; 
and finally turned to Bell, and said that, 
as we had to start at four o'clock, we 
might as well have our things packed 
before luncheon. 

Now, such was the reward of this 
wifely obedience that at four o’clock the 
rain had actually and definitely ceased, 
and the clouds, though they still hung 
low, were gathering themselves up into 
distinct forms. When the phaeton was 
brought round there was not even any 
necessity for putting up the hood; and 
Queen Titania, having seen that every- 
thing was placed in the vehicle,-was 
graciously pleased to ask the lieutenant 
if he would drive, that she might sit 
beside him and point out objects of 
interest. 

“She takes good care,” thought one 
of the party, “that our young Uhlan 
shall not have Bell for a companion, es- 
pecially in dull weather, when the hood 
might have to be put up and the young 
folks removed from the supervision of 
their elders.” 

Queen Tita kissed the boys very affec- 
tionately, and bade them take care not 
to tumble off the pony. The doctor and 
his wife wished us every good fortune. 
Bell threw a last glance. up and down 
the road—why ?—and then turned her 
face a little aside. The count shook the 
reins, and our phaeton rolled slowly 
away from Twickenham. 

“Why, Bell,” I said, as we were cross- 
ing the railway bridge, and my com- 
panion looked round to see if there were 
a train at the station, “you have been 
crying!” 

“No wonder,” said Bell, frankly, but 
in a very low voice. 

“But why ?” I asked. 

“You know,” she said. 
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“TI know that a very foolish and un- 
grateful young man has willfully picked 
a quarrel with a very nice young lady, 
and I know what I think of the whole 
transaction, and what I consider he de- 
serves. But I didn’t think you cared 
for him so much, Bell, or were so vexed 
about it.” 

“Care for him!” she said, with a 
glance at the people before us, lest the 
low sound of her voice might not be en- 
tirely drowned by the noise of the wheels 
in the muddy road. “That may mean 
anything or nothing. I like Arthur very 
well, that is all; and—and I am afraid 
he is vexed with me; and it is not pleas- 
ant to part like that with one’s friends.” 

“He will write to you, Bell, or he will 
drop down on us suddenly some even- 
ing when we are at Oxford, or Worces- 
ter, or Shrewsbury—” 

“I hope he will do nothing of the 
kind,” said Bell, with some expression 
of alarm. “There would be a scene, 
I know, and something dreadful would 
happen.” 

“But Master Arthur, Bell, is not ex- 
actly the sort of person to displace the 
geological strata, or even frighten a sen- 
sible young woman out of her wits.” 

“Oh, you don’t know what a temper 
he has at times,” she said; and then, 
suddenly recovering herself, she added 
hastily, “but he is very good and kind, 
for all that; only he is vexed, you know, 
at not being able to get on; and he is 
jealous of people who are successful 
and in good circumstances and inde- 
pendent; and he is apt to think that— 
that—that—” 

“His lady-love will be carried off by 
some. wealthy suitor before he has been 
able to amass a fortune. No, Bell: you 
will not be won by money, but you 
might be driven away by ill-usage.” 

“But you mustn't talk as if I were en- 
gaged to Arthur Ashburton,” said Bell, 
rather proudly, “or even that I am ever 
likely to be.” 

Our bonny Bell soon recovered her 
spirits, for she felt that we had at last 
really set out on our journey to Scotland, 
and her keen liking for all out-of-door 
sights and sounds was now heightened 





by a vague and glad anticipation. As 
we drove through the narrow lane run- 
ning down by Whitton Park and Whit- 
ton Dean, the warm, moist winds were 
blowing a dozen odors about from the 
far, low-stretching fields and gardens, 
and the prevailing sweetness of the ‘air 
seemed to herald our departure from 
the last suburban traces of London. 
Splash! went the horses’ hoofs into the 
yellow pools of the roads, and the rattle 
of the wheels seemed to send our echo 
through the stillness of the quiet country- 
side; while overhead the dark and level 
clouds became more fixed and gray, and 
we hoped they would ultimately draw 
together and break, so as to give us a 
glimpse of pallid sunshine. Then we 
drove up through Hounslow to the fa- 
mous inn at the cross-roads which was 
known to travelers in the highway-rob- 
bery days; and here our Bell complained 
that so many of these hostelries should 
bearhername. Queen Titania, we could 
hear, was telling her companion of all the 
strange incidents connected with this inn 
and its neighborhood which she could 
recall from the pages of those various 
old-fashioned fictions which are much 
more interesting to some folks than the 
most accurate histories. Upthis long and 
level Bath road, which now lay before us, 
had come many a gay and picturesque 
party whose adventures were recorded in 
the olden time. Was it not here that 
Strap rode up to the coach in which 
Roderick Random was going to Bath, 
and alarmed everybody by the intelli- 
gence that two horsemen were coming 
over the heath upon them? and was it 
not to this very village that the fright- 
ened servant hastened to get assistance? 
When Sophia escaped from the various 
adventures that befell her in the inn at 
Upton, did she not come up this very 
road to London, making the journey in 
two days? When Peregrine Pickle used 
to pay forbidden visits to London, doubt- 
less he rode through Hounslow at dead 
of night on each occasion ; and it is need- 
less to say that once upon a time a youth 
called Humphrey Clinker acted as pos- 
tilion to Matt Bramble and Tabitha and 
Miss Liddy when they, having dined at 
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Salt Hill, were passing through Hounslow 
to London and to Scotland. These and 
a hundred other reminiscences, not un- 
familiar to the lieutenant, who had a fair 
knowledge of English novels, were being 
recorded by Queen Titania as we bowl- 
ed along the Bath road, over Cranford 
Bridge, past the Magpies, through Coln- 
brook, and on to Langley Marsh, when 
the count suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ But the 
heath? Ihave not seen Hounslow Heath, 
where the highwaymen used to be!” 

Alas! there was no more heath to show 
him—only the level and wooded beauties 
of a cultivated English plain. And yet 
these, as we saw them then, under the 
conditions that Bell had described in 
the morning, were sufficiently pleasant 
tosee. All around us stretched a fertile 
landscape, with the various greens of its 
trees and fields and hedges grown dark 
and strong under the gloom of the sky. 
The winding road ran through this coun- 
try like the delicate gray streak of a 
river ; and there were distant farmhouses 
peeping from the sombre foliage, an oc- 
casional wayside inn standing deserted 
amid its rude outhouses, a passing tramp 
plodding through the mire. Strange and 
sweet came the damp, warm winds from 
over the fields of beans and of clover, 
and it seemed as if the wild roses in the 
tall and straggling hedges had increased 
in multitude, so as to perfume the whole 
land. And then, as we began to see in 
the west, with a great joy, some faint 
streaks of sunshine descend like a shim- 
mering comb upon the: gloomy land- 
scape, lo! in the south there arose before 
us a great and stately building, whose 
tall gray towers and spacious walls, seen 
against the dark clouds of the horizon, 
were distant and pale and spectral. 

“It looks like a phantom castle, does 
it not ?”’ said Bell, regarding the distant 
building with rapt and wistful eyes, and 
speaking in quite a low voice. “Don’t 
you think it has sprung up in the heavens 
like the Fata Morgana or the spectral 
ship, and that it will fade away and dis- 
appear? How pale and shadowy it is!” 

Indeed, it looked like the ghost of one 
of the castles of King Arthur's time— 


that old, strange time when England lay 
Vou. IX.—18 





steeped in gray mists and the fogs blown 
about by the sea winds, when there does 
not seem to have been any sunshine, but 
only a gloom of shifting vapors, half 
hiding the ghostly knights and the 
shadowy queens, and all their faint and 
mystical stories and pilgrimages and vis- 
ions. The castle down there looked as 
if it had never been touched by sharp, 
clear, modern sunshine, that is cruel to 
ghosts and phantoms. 

But here Bell's reveries were interrupt- 
ed by Lieutenant von Rosen, who, catch- 
ing sight of the castle in the south, and 
all its hazy lines of forest, said, “Ah, 
what is that ?” 

“That,” said Bell, suddenly recovering 
from her trance, “is a hotel for German 
princes.” 

She had no sooner uttered the words, 
however, than she looked thoroughly 
alarmed, and with a prodigious shame 
and mortification she begged the count’s 
pardon, who merely laughed, and said 
he regretted he was not staying there. 

“It is Windsor, is it not 2’ he said. 

“Yes,” replied Bell humbly, while her 
face was still pained and glowing. “I 
—I hope you will forgive my rudeness : 
I think I must have heard some one say 
that recently, and it escaped me before 
I thought what it meant.” 

Of course the lieutenant passed the 
matter off lightly as a very harmless 
saying, but all the same Bell seemed 
determined for some time after to make 
him amends, and quite took away Queen 
Tita’s occupation by pointing out to our 
young Uhlan, in a very respectful and 
submissive manner, whatever she thought 
of note onthe way. Whether the young 
Uhlan perceived this intention or not, I 
do not know, but at all events he took 
enormous pains to be interested in what 
she said, and paid far more attention to 
her than to his own companion. More- 
over, he once or twice, in looking back, 
pretty nearly ran us into a cart, inso- 
much that Queen Tita had laughingly 
to recall him to his duties. 

In this wise we went down through the 
sweetly-smelling country, with its lines 
of wood and hedge and its breadths of 
field and meadow still suffering from 
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the gloom of a darkened sky. We cut 
through the village of Slough, passed 
the famous Salt Hill, got over the Two- 
Mill Brook at Cuckfield Bridge, and were 
rapidly nearing Maidenhead, where we 
proposed to rest an hour or two and dine. 
Bell had pledged her word there would 
be a bright evening, and had thrown out 
vague hints about a boating-excursion up 
to the wooded heights of Cliefden. In 
the mean time, the sun had made little 
way in breaking through the clouds. 
There were faint indications here and 
there of a luminous grayish-yellow lying 
in the interstices of the heavy sky, but 
the pale and shimmering comb in the 
west had disappeared. 

‘What has come over your fine weath- 
er, Bell ?”’ said Queen Titania. “Do you 
remember how you used to dream of our 
setting out, and what heaps of color and 
sunshine you lavished on your picture ?” 

“My dear,” said Bell, “ you are unac- 
quainted with the art of a stage-manager. 
Do you think I would begin my panto- 
mime with a blaze of light, and bright 
music, and a great show of costume ? 
No! First of all comes the dungeon 
scene —darkness and gloom, thunder 
and solemn music, nothing but demons 
appearing through the smoke—and then, 
when you have all got impressed and 
terrified and attentive, you will hear in 
the distance a little sound of melody, 
there will be a flutter of wings, just as 
if the fairies were preparing a susprise, 
and then all at once into the darkness 
‘leaps the queen herself, and a blaze of 
sunlight dashes on to her silver wings, 
_and you see her gauzy costume, and the 
scarlet and gold of a thousand attend- 
ants who have all swarmed into the 
light.” 

** How long have we to wait, mademoi- 
selle ?’’ said the lieutenant, seriously. 

“I have not quite settled that,”’ replied 
Bell, with a fine air of reflection, “but I 
will see about it while you are having 
dinner.” 

Comforted by these promises—which 
ought, however, to have come from 
Queen Titania, if the fairies were sup- 
posed to be invoked—we drove under- 
neath the railway line and past the sta- 
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tion of Maidenhead, and so forward to 
the hotel by the bridge. When, having, 
with some exercise of patience, seen 
Castor and Pollux housed and fed, I 
went into the parlor, I found dinner on 
the point of being served, and the count 
grown almost eloquent about the com- 
forts of English inns. Indeed, there 
was a considerable difference, as he 
pointed out, between the hard, bright, 
cheery public-room of a German inn, 
and this long, low-roofed apartment, 
with its old-fashioned furniture, its car-+ 
pets, and general air of gravity and re- 
spectability. Then the series of pictures 
around the walls—venerable lithographs, 
glazed and yellow, representing all man- 


‘ner of wild adventures in driving and 


hunting—amused him much, “ That is 
very like your English humor,” he said 
—‘of the country, 1 mean. The joke 
is a man thrown into a ditch, and many 
horses coming over on him; or it is a 
carriage upset in the road, and men 
crawling from underneath, and women 
trying to get through the window. It 
is rough, strong, practical fun, at the 
expense of unfortunate people. You 
like—” 

“At least,” I point out, “it is quite as 
good a sort of public-house furniture as 
pictures of bleeding saints or smooth 
lithographs of wooden-headed princes.” 

“Oh, I do not object to it,’’ he said— 
“not in the least. I do like your sport- 
ing pictures very much.” 

“And when you talk of German lith- 
ographs,” struck in Bell, quite warmly, 
“T suppose you know that it is to the 
German printsellers our poorer classes 
owe all the possession of art they can 
afford. They would never have a pic- 
ture in their house but for those cheap 
lithographs that come over from Ger- 
many ; and although they are very bad, 
and even carelessly bad often, they are 
surely better than nothing for cottages 
and country inns, that would never oth- 
erwise have anything to show but coarse 
patterns of wall-paper. 

““My dear child,” remarked Queen 
Tita, “we are none of us accusing Ger- 
many of any crime whatever.” 

“ But it is very good-natured of made- 
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moiselle.to defend my country, for all 
that,”” said the lieutenant with a smile. 
“We are unpopular with you just now, 
I believe. That I cannot help. It isa 
pity. But it is only a family quarrel, 
you know, and it will go away. And 
just now it requires some courage—does 
it not ?—to say a word for Germany.” 

“Why, Bell has been your bitterest 
enemy all through the war!” said Tita, 
ashamed of the defection of her ancient 
ally. 

cf think you behaved very badly to 
the poor French people,” said Bell, look- 
ing down, and evidently wishing that 
some good spirit or bad one would fly 
away with this embarrassing topic. 

The spirit appeared. There. came to 
the open space in front of the inn a young 
girl of about fifteen or sixteen, with a 
careworn and yet healthily-colored face, 
and shrewd blue eyes. She wore a 
man’s jacket, and she had a shillelagh 
in her hand, which she twirled about as 
she glanced at the windows of the inn. 
Then, in a hard, cracked voice, she be- 
gan to sing a song. It was supposed to 
be rather a dashing and aristocratic bal- 


lad, in which this oddly-clad girl with 
the shillelagh recounted her experiences 
of the opera, and told us how she loved 
champagne and croquet, and various 


other fashionable diversions. There was 
something very curious in the forced 
gayety with which she entered into these 
particulars, the shillelagh meanwhile be- 
ing kept as still as circumstances would 
permit. But presently she sang an Irish 
song, describing herself as some free- 
and-easy Irish lover and fighter; and 
here the bit of wood came into play. 
She thrust one of her hands, with an 
audacious air, into the pocket of the 
jacket she wore, while she twirled the 
shillelagh with the other; and then, so 
soon as she had finished, her face drop- 
ped into a plaintive and matter-of-fact 
air, and she came forward to receive 
pence. 

“She is scarcely our Lorelei,” said the 
count, “who sits over the Rhine in the 
evening, and lets her jewels flash in the 
sunlight, and steals the hearts of the 
fishermen with her singing. But she is 
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a hard-working girl, you can see that. 
She has not much pleasure in life. If 
we give her a shilling, it will be much 
comfort to her.” 

And with that he went out. But what 
was Queen Tita’s surprise to see him go 
up to the girl and begin to talk to her! 
She, looking up to the big, brown-beard- 
ed man with a sort of awe, answered 
his questions with some appearance of 
shamefaced embarrassment, and then, 
when he gave her a piece of money, she 
performed something like a curtsey, and 
looked after him as he returned whistling 
to the door of the inn. 

Then we had dinner —a plain, com- 
fortable, wholesome meal enough; and 
it seemed somehow in this old-fashioned 
parlor that we formed quite a family 
party. We were cut off at last from the 
world of friends and acquaintances, and 
thrown upon each other's society in a 
very peculiar fashion. In what manner 
should we sit down to our final repast 
after all this journey and its perils and 
accidents were over? Tita, I could see, 
was rather grave, and perhaps specula- 
ting on the future; while Bell and the 
young lieutenant had got to talk of some 
people they recollected as living at Bonn 
some dozen years before. Nobody said 
a word about Arthur. 


‘CHAPTER V. 
QUEEN TITANIA AFLOAT. 

Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margent green, 

The paths of pleasure trace, 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave. 

AT length we hit upon one thing that 
Count von Rosen could not do. When 
we had wandered down to the side of the 
Thames, just by Maidenhead Bridge, and 
opposite the fine old houses and smooth 
lawns and green banks that stand on the 
other margin of the broad and shallow 
river, we discovered that the lieutenant 
was of no use in a boat. And so, as the 
young folks would have us go up under 
the shadows of the leafy hills of Cliefden, 
there was nothing for it but that Tita and 
I should resort to the habits of earlier 
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years, and show a later generation how 
to feather an oar with skill and dexterity. 
As Queen Titania stood by the boat- 
house, pulling off her gloves with eco- 
nomic forethought, and looking rather 
pensively at the landing-place and the 
boats and the water, she suddenly said, 
“Ts not this like long ago ?” 

“You talk like an old woman, Tita,” 
said one of the party. “And yet your 
eyes are as pretty as they were a dozen 
years ago, when you used to walk along 
the beach at Eastbourne and cry because 
you were afraid of becoming the mistress 
of a house. And now the house has 
been too much for you; and you are 
full of confused facts and unintelligible 
figures and petty anxieties, until your 
responsibilities have hidden away the 
old tenderness of your look, except at 
such a moment as this, when you forget 
yourself. Ah, Tita, do you remember 
who pricked her finger to sign a docu- 
ment in her own blood when she was 
only a school-girl, and who produced it 
years afterward with something of a 
shamefaced pride ?” 

“ Stuff!’ said Tita angrily, but blush- 
ing dreadfully all the same ; and so, with 
a frown and an imperious manner, she 
stepped down to the margin of the river. 

Now mark this circumstance. In the 
old days of which my lady was then 


thinking, she used to be very well con-’ 


tent with pulling bow-oar when we two 
used to go out in the evenings. Now, 
when the lieutenant and Bell had been 
comfortably placed in the stern, Tita 
daintily stepped into the boat and sat 
down quite naturally to pull stroke. She 
made no apology. She took the place 
as if it were hers by right. Such are the 
changes which a few years of married 
life produce ! 

So Bell pulled the white tiller-ropes 
over her shoulder, and we glided out and 
up the glassy stream, into that world of 
greenness and soft sounds and sweet 
odors that lay all around. Already 
something of Bell’s prophecy was likely 
to come true, for the clouds were per- 
ceptibly growing thinner overhead, and 
a diffused yellow light, falling from no 
particular place, seemed to dwell over 





the hanging woods of Cliefden. It gave 
a new look, too, to the smooth river, to 
the rounded elms and tall poplars on 
the banks, and the long aits beyond the 
bridge, where the swans were sailing 
close in by the reeds. 

We had got but a short way up the 
river when our coxswain, without a word 
of warning, shot us into a half-submerged 
forest that seemed to hide from us a lake 
on the other side. Tita had so little time 
to ship her oar that no protest was pos- 
sible; and then the lieutenant, catching 
hold of the branches, pulled us through 
the narrow channel, and lo! we were in 
a still piece of water, with a smooth curve 
of the river-bank on one side and a long 
island on the other, and with a pretty lit- 
tle house looking quietly down at us over 
this inland sea. We were still in the 
Thames, but this house seemed so entire- 
ly to have become owner of the charm- 
ing landscape around and its stretch of 
water in front that Bell asked in a hurry 
how we could getaway: Tita, being still 
a little indignant, answered not, but put 
her oar into the outrigger again and 
commenced pulling. And then our cox- 
swain, who was not so familiar with the 
tricks of the Thames at Maidenhead as 
some of us, discovered a north-west pas- 
sage by which it was possible to return 
into the main channel of the stream, and 
we continued our voyage. 

When, at length, we had got past the 
picturesque old mill, and reached the 
sea of tumbling white water that came 
rushing down from the weir, it seemed as 
though the sky had entered into a com- 
pact with Bell to fulfill her predictions. 
For as we lay and rocked in the white 
surge—watching the long level line of 
foam come tumbling over in spouts and 
jets and white masses, listening to the 
roar of the fall being echoed in the 
woods around, and regarding the swirl- 
ing circles of white bells that swept away 
downward on the smooth surface of the 
stream—there appeared in the west, just 
over the line of the weir, a parallel line 
of dark blood-red. It was but a streak 
as yet, cleaving the sombre masses of 
cloud that lay along the horizon, but 
presently it widened and grew more in- 
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tense, a great glow of crimson color 
came shining forth, and it seemed as if 
all the western heavens, just over that 
level line of white foam, were becoming 
a mass of fire. Bell's transformation- 
scene was positively blinding, and the 
bewilderment of the splendid colors was 
not lessened by the roar of the tumbling 
river, that seemed strangely loud and 
wild in the stillness of the evening. 

But when we turned to drop quietly 
down stream, the scene around was so 
lovely that Queen Titania had no heart 
to pull away from it. For now the hang- 
ing woods of beech and birch and oak 
had caught a glow of the sunset along 
their masses of yellow and green, and 
the broad stream had the purple of its 
glassy sweeps dashed here and there 
with red, and in the far east a reflected 
tinge of pink mingled with the cold 
green, and lay soft and pure and clear 
over the low woods and the river and the 
bridge. As if by magic, the world had 
grown suddenly light, ethereal and full 
of beautiful colors, and the clouds that 
still remained overhead had parted into 
long cirrous lines, with pearly edges and 
a touch of scarlet and gold along their 
western side. 

“What a drive we shall have this even- 
ing!” cried Bell. “It will be a clear 
night when we get to Henley, and there 
will be stars over the river, and perhaps 
a moon—who knows ?”’ 

“I thought you would have provided 
amoon, mademoiselle,”’ said the lieuten- 
ant. “You have done very well for us 
this evening—oh, very well, indeed. I 
have not seen any such beautiful picture 
for many years. You did very well to 
keep a dark day all day, and make us 
tired of cold colors and green trees; and 
then you surprise us by this picture of 
magic—oh, it is very well done.” 

“All that it wants,” said Bell, with 
a critical eye, “is a little woman in a 
scarlet shawl under the trees there, and 
over the green of the rushes—one of 
those nice fat little women who always 
wear bright shawls, just to please land- 
Scape painters—making a little blob of 
strong color, you know, just like a lady- 
bird among green moss. Do you know, 





I am quite grateful to a pleasant little 
countrywoman when she dresses_her- 
self ridiculously merely to make a land- 
scape look fine ; and how can you laugh 
at her when she comes near? I some- 
times think that she wears those colors, 
especially those in her bonnet, out of 
mere modesty. She does not know 
what will please you: she puts in a little 
of everything 'to give youachoice. She 
holds up to you a whole bouquet of flow- 
ers, and says, ‘ Please, miss, do you like 
blue ?—for here is corncockle ; or red ?>— 
for here are poppies; or yellow ?—for 
here are rock-roses.’ She is like Perdita, 
you know, going about with an armful 
of blossoms, and giving to every one 
what she thinks will please them.” 

“My dear,” said Tita, “you are too 
generous: the woman wears those things 
out of vanity. She does not know what 
color suits her complexion best, and so 
wears a variety, quite sure that one of 
them must be the right one. And there 
are plenty of women in town, as well as 
in the country, who do that too.” 

“I hope you don’t mean me,” said 
Bell contritely as she leant her arm 
over the side of the boat and dipped 
the tips of her fingers into. the glassy 
stream. 

But if we were to get to Henley that 
night, there was no time for lingering 
longer about that bend by the river, with 
its islands and mills and woods. That 
great burst of color in the west had been 
the expiring effort of the sun, and when 
we got back to the inn there was nothing 
left in the sky but the last golden and 
crimson traces of his going down. The 
river was becoming gray, and the Clief- 
den woods were preparing for the night 
by drawing over themselves a thin veil 
of scarcely-perceptible mist, which ren- 
dered them misty and shadowy as they 
lay under the lambent sky. 

The phaeton was at the door, our bill 
paid, an extra rug got out of the impe- 
rial; although in that operation the lieu- 
tenant nearly succeeded in smashing 
Bell's guitar. 

“It will be dark before we get to Hen- 
ley,” says Tita. 

“Yes,” I answer obediently. 
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“And we are going now by cross- 
roads,” she remarks. 

“The road is a very good one,” I ven- 
ture to reply. 

“But still it is a cross-road,” she says, 
with something of decision in her voice. 

“Very well, then, my dear,” I say, 
wondering what the little woman is after. 

“You must drive,’’ she continues, “for 
none of us know the road.” 

“Yes, m’m, please m’m: any more 
orders ?”” 

“Oh, Bell,” says my lady with a gra- 
cious air (she can change the expression 
of her face in a second), “would you 
mind taking Count. von Rosen under 
your charge until we get to Henley? I 
am afraid it will take both of us to find 
the road in the dark.” 

“No, I will take you under my charge, 
mademoiselle,” said the count frankly ; 
and therewith he helped Bell into the 
phaeton, and followed himself. 

The consequence of this little arrange- 
ment was, that while Tita and I were in 
front, the young folks were behind ; and 
no sooner had we started from the inn, 
got across the bridge, and were going 
down the road toward the village of 
Maidenhead proper, than Titania says, 
in a very low voice, ‘Do you know, my 
dear, our pulling together in that boat 
quite brought back old times; and—and 
—and I wanted to be sitting up here be- 
side you for a while, just to recall the old, 
old drives we used to have, you know, 
about here and Henley and Reading. 
How long ago is it, do you think ?” 

That wife of mine is a wonderful crea- 
ture. You would have thought she was 
as innocengas a lamb when she uttered 
these words, looking up with a world of 
sincerity and pathos in the big, clear, 
earnest brown eyes. And the courage 
of the small creature, too, who thought 
she could deceive her husband by this 
open, transparent, audacious piece of 
hypocrisy ! 

““Madame,” I said, with some care 
that the young folks should not overhear, 
“your tenderness overwhelms me.” 

“What do you mean ?” she says, sud- 
denly becoming as cold and as rigid as 
Lot's wife after the accident happened. 
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“Perhaps,” I ventured to suggest, “you 
would like to have the hood up, and so 
leave them quite alone? Our presence 
must be very embarrassing.” 

“You are insulting Bell in saying such 
things,” she says warmly ; “or perhaps 
it is that you would rather have her for 
a companion than your own wife.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I would.” 

“She shall not sit by the lieutenant 
again.” 

“I hope you don’t mean to strangle 
her. We should arrive in Edinburgh in 
a sort of unicorn-fashion.” 

Tita relapsed into a dignified silence 
—that is always the way with her when 
she has been found out—but she was 
probably satisfied by hearing the count 
and Bell chatting very briskly together, 
thus testifying to the success of her petty 
stratagem. 

It was a pleasant drive, on that quiet 
evening, from Maidenhead across the 
wild, untenanted country that lies with- 
in the great curve of the Thames. In- 
stead of turning off at the corner of 
Stubbing’s Heath, and so getting into 
the road that runs by Hurley Bottom, we 
held straight on toward Wargrave, so as 
to have the last part of the journey lead 
us up by the side of the river. So still 
it was! The road led through undula- 
ting stretches of common and past the 
edges of silent woods, while the sky was 
becoming pale and beautiful overhead, 
and the heights on the northern horizon, 
between Cookham and Hurley, were 
growing more and more visionary in the 
dusk. Sometimes, but rarely, we met a 
solitary wanderer coming along through 
the twilight, and a gruff “good-night” 
greeted us; but for the most part there 
seemed no life in this lonely part of the 
country, where rabbits ran across the 
road in front of us, and the last rooks 
that flew by in the dusk seemed hasten- 
ing on to the neighborhood of some dis- 
tant village. It was a mild, fresh even- 
ing, with the air still damp and odorous 
after the rain, but overhead the sky still 
remained clear, and here and there, in 
the partings of the thin cloud, a pale star 
or planet had become faintly visible. 

At last we got down into the village of 
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Wargrave, and then it was nearly dark. 
There were a few people, mostly women, 
standing at the doors of the cottages, 
and here and there a ray of yellow light 
gleamed out from a small window. As 
we struck into the road that runs parallel 
with the Thames there were men coming 
home from their work, and their talk was 
heard at a great distance in the stillness 
of the night. ; 

“ How far are we from Henley ?” said 
Bell. 

“Are you anxious to get there ?’’ re- 
plied Queen Titania, smiling quite be- 
nignly. 

“No,” said Bell: “this is so pleasant 
that I should like to go driving on until 
midnight, and we could see the moon 
coming through the trees.” 

“You have to consider the horses,” 
said the lieutenant bluntly. “If you do 
tire them too much on the first days, they 
will not go so long a journey. But yet 
we are some way off, I suppose, and if 
mademoiselle will sing something for us, 
I will get out the guitar.” 

“You'd better get down and light the 
lamps, rather,’’ I remark to those indo- 
lent young people; whereupon the count 
was instantly in the road, striking wax 
matches, and making use of curious ex- 
pressions that seemed chiefly to consist 
of g's and 7's. 

So, with the lamps flaring down the 
dark road, we rolled along the highway 
that here skirts the side of a series of 
heights looking down into the Thames. 
Sometimes we could see a gray glimmer 
of the river beneath us through the trees ; 
at other times the road took us down close 
to the side of the water, and Castor got 
an opportunity of making a playful little 
shy or two; but for the most part we 
drove through the dense woods, that 
completely shut off the starlight over- 
head. 

More than once, indeed, we came to 
a steep descent that was buried in such 
total darkness that the lieutenant jump- 
ed down and took the horses’ heads, lest 
some unlucky step or stumble should 
throw us into the river. So far as we 
could make out, however, there was a 
sufficient wall on the side of the highway 
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next the stream—a rough old wall, cov- 
ered with plants and moss, that ran 
along the high and wooded bank. 

Suddenly Bell uttered a cry of delight. 
We had come to a cleft in the glade which 
showed us the river running by some sixty 
feet beneath us, and on the surface of the 
water the young crescent of the moon 
was clearly mirrored. There was not 
enough moonlight to pierce the trees, or 
even to drown the pale light of the stars, 
but the sharp disk of silver, as it glim- 
mered on the water, was sufficiently beau- 
tiful, and contained in itself the promise 
of many a lovely night. 

“It has begun the journey with us,” 
said Bell. “It is a young moon: it will 
go with us all the month, and we shall see 
it on the Severn, and on Windermere, 
and on the. Solway, and on the Tweed. 
Didn't I promise you all a moon, sooner 
or later? And there it is!" 

“It does not do us much good, Bell,” 
said the driver ruefully, the very horses 
seeming afraid to plunge into the gulfs 
of darkness that were spectrally peered 
into by the light of the lamps. 

“The moon is not for use,” said Bell, 
“it is for magic; and once we have 
got to Henley, and put the horses up, 
and gone out again to the river, you 
shall all stand back and watch in a 
corner, and let Queen Titania go for- 
ward to summon the fairies. And as 
you listen in the dark, you will hear 
a little crackling and rustling along the 
opposite shore, and you will see small 
blue lights come out from the banks, 
and small boats, with a glowworm at 
their prow, come out into the stream. 
And then from the boats and from all 
the fields near—where the mist of the 
river lies at night—you will see wonder- 
ful small men and women of radiant 
blue flame come forward, and there will 
be a strange sound like music in the 
trees, and the river itself will begin to 
say, in a kind of laugh, ‘Titania, Ti- 
tania! you have been so long away— 
years and years—looking after servants, 
and the schooling of boys, and the tem- 
per of a fractious husband—” 

“Bell, you are impertinent.” 

“There are true words spoken in jest, 
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sometimes,”” says Queen Titania with 
a dainty malice. 

“Your. bearing-rein in England is a 
cruelty to the horses: you must take 
it away to-morrow,” said the lieutenant ; 
and this continuation of a practical sub- 
ject recalled these scapegraces from their 
jibes. 

Here the road took us down by a 
gradual dip to the river again, and for 
the last mile before reaching our desti- 
nation we had a pleasant and rapid run 
along the side of the stream. Then the 
lights of Henley were seen to glimmer 
before us: we crossed over the bridge, 
and swerving round to the right, drove 
into the archway of the “ Red Lion.” 

“No, sir,” remarked Dr. Johnson to 
Mr. Boswell, “there is nothing which 
has yet been contrived by man by which 
so much happiness is produced as by 
a good tavern or inn.” He then re- 
peated, with great emotion, we are told, 
Shenstone’s lines— 

Whoe’er has traveled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 


May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 


And Mr. Boswell goes on to say: “We 
happened to lie this night at the inn 
at Henley where Shenstone wrote these 
lines.”” Now, surely, if ever belated trav- 
elers had reason to expect a cordial 
welcome, it was we four as we drove into 
the famous hostelry which had awaken- 
ed enthusiasm in the poets and lexicog- 
raphers of bygone days. But as Castor 
and Pollux stood under the archway, 
looking into the great dark yard before 
them, and as we gazed round in vain for 
the appearance of any waiter or other 
official, it occurred to Tita that the Bell 
Inn must have changed hands since 
Shenstone’s time. Where was our com- 
fortable welcome? A bewildered maid- 
servant came out to stare at our phaeton 
with some alarm. Plaintive howls for 
the ostler produced a lad from the dark- 
ness of the stables, who told us that the 
ostler was away somewhere. Another 
maid-servant came out, and also looked 
alarmed. The present writer, fearing 
that Tony Lumpkin, transformed into 
an invisible spirit, had played him a 
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trick, humbly begged this young woman 
to say whether he had driven by mis- 
take to a private house. The young per- 
son looked afraid. 

“My good girl,” says Tita, with a 
gracious condescension, “will you tell 
us if this is the Bell Inn ?” 

“Yes, 'm—of course, ’m. 

“And can we stay here to-night ?”” 

“T’'ll bring the waiter, ma’am, directly.” 

Meanwhile, the lieutenant had got 
down, and was fuming about the yard to 
rout out the ostler’s assistants, or some 
people who could put up the horses. 
He managed to unearth no fewer than 
three men, whom he brought in a gang. 
He was evidently determined not to form 
his grooming of the horses at Twicken- 
ham into a precedent. 

At last there came a waiter, looking 
rather sleepy and a trifle helpless; where- 
upon my lady and Bell departed into the 
inn, and left the luggage to be sent after 
them. There appeared to be no one in- 
side the great house. The gas was lit in 
the spacious coffee-room ; some rugs and 
bags were brought in and placed on the 
table; and then Tita and her companion, 
not daring to remove their bonnets, sat 
down in arm-chairs and stared at each 
other. 


” 


I fly from pomp, I fly from plate ; 

I fly from falsehood’s specious grin ; 
But risk a ten times worser fate 

In choosing lodgings at an inn. 


This was what Bell repeated, in a gentle 
voice, on the very spot that is sacred to 
the memory of Shenstone’s satisfaction. 

I requested the young man in the white 
tie to assign some reason for this state of 
affairs ; and his answer was immediately 
forthcoming. There had been a regatta 
a few days before. The excitement in 
the small town, and more especially in 
the Bell, had been dreadful. Now a re- 
action had set in: Henley and the Bell 
were alike deserted, and we were the 
victims of a collapse. I complimented 
the waiter on his philosophical acumen, 
and went out to see what had befallen 
Count von Rosen and the horses. 

I found him standing in a stable that 
was dimly lighted by a solitary candle 
stuck against the wall, superintending 
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the somewhat amateurish operations of 
the man who had undertaken to supply 
the ostler’s place. The lieutenant had 
evidently not been hectoring his com- 
panions: on the contrary, he was on 
rather good terms with them, and was 
making inquiries about the familiar Eng- 
lish names for chopped hay and other 
luxuries of the stable. He was examin- 
ing the corn, too, and pronouncing opin- 
ions on the split beans which he had or- 
dered. On the whole, he was satisfied 
with the place, although he expressed his 
surprise that the ostler of so big an inn 
should be absent. 

When at length we had seen each of 
the horses supplied with an ample feed, 
fresh straw and plenty of hay, the men 
were turned out and the stable-door 
locked. He allowed them on this occa- 
sion to retain the key. As we crossed 
the yard, a rotund, frank, cheery-looking 
man appeared, who was presumably the 
ostler. He made a remark or two, but 


the night air was chill. 

“Now,” said the count when we got 
into the big parlor, ‘we have to make 
ourselves pleasant and comfortable. I 


do think we must all drink whisky. For 
myself, I do not like the taste very much, 
but it looks very comfortable to see some 
people with steaming glasses before them. 
And I have brought out mademoiselle’s 
guitar, and she will sing us some songs.” 

“But you must also,” says Bell, look- 
ing down. 

“Oh, a hundred! a thousand! as 
many as you like!” he said; and then, 
with a sort of sigh, he took his cigar-case 
out of his pocket and laid it pathetically 
on the mantelpiece. There was an air 
of renunciation in his face. Then he 
rang the bell, and the waiter was asked 
to bring us certain liquors which, al- 
though not exclusively whisky, could be 
drank in those steaming tumblers which 
the count loved to see. 


Oh, come you from Newcastle ?— 


this was what Bell sang, with the blue rib- 
bon of her guitar slung round her neck— 


Oh, come you from Newcastle? 
Come you not thereaway ? 

And did you meet my true love, 
Riding on a bonny bay ? 
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And as she sang, with her eyes cast 
down, the count seemed to be regarding 
her face with a peculiar interest. He 
forgot to lift the hot tumbler that was 
opposite him on the table—he had even 
forgotten Tita’s gracious permission that 
he might have a cigar—he was listening 
and gazing merely, in a blank silence. 
And when she had finished, he eagerly 
begged her to sing another of the old 
English songs. And she sang— 

O mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 

O mistress mine, where are you roaming? 


Oh stay and hear, your true love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low. 


And when she had finished he once 
more eagerly begged her to sing another 
of those old songs; and then all of a 
sudden, catching sight of a smile on my 
lady’s face, he stopped and apologized, 
and blushed rather, and said it was too 
bad—that he had forgotten, and would 
himself try something on the guitar. 

When at length the women had gone 
up stairs, he fetched down his cigar from 
the mantelpiece, lit it, stretched out his 
long legs, and said, “ How very English 
she is!” 

“She? who ?” 

“Why, your Miss Bell. I do like to 
hear her talk of England as if she had a 
pride in it, and mention the names of 
towns as if she loved them because they 
were English, and speak of the fairies 
and stories as if she was familiar with 
them because they belong to her own 
country. You can see how she is fond 
of everything that is like old times—an 
old house, an old mile-stone, an old 
bridge—everything that is peculiar and 
old and English. And then she sings, 
oh so very well—so very well indeed ; 
and these old songs, about English 
places and English customs of village- 
life, they seem to suit her very well, and 
you think she herself is the heroine of 
them. But as for that young man in 
Twickenham, he is a very pitiful fellow.” 

“‘How have you suddenly come to that 
conclusion ?”’ I inquire of our lieutenant, 
who is lazily letting the cigar-smoke curl 
about his moustache and beard as he 
lies back and fixes his light blue eyes 
contemplatively on the ceiling. 
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, ‘“Howdo I know? Ido not know: 

I think so. He ought to be very well 
satisfied of knowing a young lady like 
that, and very proud of going to marry 
her, instead of annoying her with bad 
tempers.” 

“ That is true. Young men under such 
circumstances cannot be too grateful or 
too amiable. They are not always so, 
however. You yourself, for example, 
when you parted from Fraulein Fallers- 
leben—” 

Here the lieutenant jumped up in his 
chair, and said, with an unnecessary 
vehemence, * Donnerwetter! look at the 
provocation I had! It was not my ill- 
temper: I am not more ill-tempered 
than other men; but when you know 
you mean very well, and that you treat 
a woman as perhaps not all men would 
be inclined to do in the same case, and 
she is a hypocrite, and she pretends 
much, and at the same time she is writ- 
ing to you, she is— Pfui! I cannot 
speak of it!” 

“You were very fond of her.” 

“Worse luck.” 

“And you had a great fight, and used 
hard words to each other, and parted so 
that you would rather meet Beelzebub 
than her.” ‘ 

“Why, yes, it is so: I would rather 
meet twenty Beelzebubs than her.” 

“That is the way of you boys. You 
don’t know that in after years, when all 
these things have got smooth and misty 
and distant, you will come to like her 
again; and then what will you think of 
your hard words and your quarrels? If 
you children could only understand how 
very short youth is, how very long mid- 
dle age is, and how inexpressibly dull 
old age is—if you could only understand 
how the chief occupation of the longer 
half of your life is looking back on the 
first short half of it—you would know 
the value of storing up only pleasant 
recollections of all your old friends. If 
you find that your sweetheart is a wo- 
man compelled by her nature to fall in 
love with the man nearest her, and for- 
get him who is out of the way, why de- 
vote her to the infernal gods? In after 
years you will be grateful to her for the 
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pleasant days and weeks you spent with 
her, when you were both happy together, 
and you will look back on the old times 
very tenderly; and then, on those oc- 
casions when you German folks drink 
to the health of your absent dear ones, 
won't you be sorry that you can’t include 
her who was dear enough to you in your 
youth ?” 

“That is very good, it is quite true,” 
said the count, in almost an injured 
tone, as if Fraulein Fallersleben were 
responsible. 

“Look for a moment,” I say to my 
pensive pupil, ‘‘at the pull a man has 
who has spent his youth in pleasant 
scenery. When he gets old, and can 
do nothing but live the old life over 
again by looking back, he has only to 
shut his eyes, and his brain is full of 
fresh and bright pictures of the old times 
in the country ; and the commonest land- 
scape of his youth he will remember 
then as if it were steeped in sunlight.” 

“That is quite true,”’ said Von Rosen, 
thoughtfully, but the next moment he 
uttered an angry exclamation, started 
up from his chair, and began walking 
up and down the room. “It is all very 
well,” he said, with an impatient vehe- 
mence, ‘‘to be amiable and forgiving 
when you are old—because you don't 
care about it, that is the reason. When 
you are young you expect fair play. 
Do you think if I should be seventy 
I will care one brass farthing whether 
Pauline—that is, Fraulein Fallersleben 
—was honest or no? I will laugh at the 
whole affair then. But now, when you 
are ashamed of the deceit of a woman, 
is it not right you tell her? Is it not 
right she knows what honest men and 
women think of her? What will she 
think of you if you say to her, ‘ Farewell, 
Fraulein. You have behaved not very 
well, but I am amiable: I will forgive 
you’?”’ 

“There, again; you parted with her in 
wrath, because you did not like to ap- 
pear weak and complaisant in her eyes.” 

“At all events, I said what I felt,” 
said the lieutenant, warmly. ‘I do think 
it is only hypocrisy and selfishness to 
say, ‘I hate this woman, but I will be 
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kind to her, because when I grow old 
I will look back and consider myself 
to have been very good.’” 

“You have been deeply hit, my poor 
lad: you are quite fevered about it now. 
You cannot even see how a man’s own 
self-respect will make him courteous to 
a woman whom he despises; and is 
he likely to be sorry for that courtesy 
when he looks at it in cold blood, and 
recognizes the stupendous fact that the 
man who complains of the inconsistency 
of a woman utters a reflection against 
Providence ?”” 

“But you don’t know—you don’t 
know,” said the count, pitching his cigar 
into the grate, ‘what a woman this one 
showed herself to be. After all, it does 
not matter. But when I look at such 
a woman as your Miss Bell here—” 

“Yes, when you look at her ?” 

“Why, I see the difference,” said the 
lieutenant, gloomily ; and therewith he 
pulled out another cigar. 

I stopped this, however, and rang 
for candles. As he lit his in rather a 
melancholy fashion, he said, “It is a 
very good thing to see a woman like 
that—young-hearted, frank, honest in 
her eyes, and full of pleasantness, too, 
and good spirits—oh, it is very fine, 
indeed, merely to look at her ; for you do 
believe that she is a very good girl, and 
you think there are good women in the 
world. But as for that young man at 
Twickenham—”’ 

“Well, what of him ?” 

The count looked up from the candle, 
but saw nothing to awaken his suspi- 
cions. 

“Oh,” he said carelessly as he left the 
room, “I do think him a very pitiful 
fellow.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


A GIFT OF TONGUES. 
My lady is an archer rare, 
And in the greenwood joyeth she ; 
There never was a marksman yet who could compare 
In skill with my ladie. 
EARLY morning in Henley! From 
over the dusky and wooded hills in the 
east there comes a great flood of sun- 





shine that lies warmly on the ruddy side 
of the old inn, on its evergreens, and on 
the slopes of sweet-scented mignonette 
and sweetbrier and various blossoms that 
lie along the river. And the river, lying 
apparently motionless between level and 
green meadows, has its blue surface mar- 
red here and there by a white ripple of 
wind ; the poplars that stand on its banks 
are rustling in the breeze ; there ar= swal- 
lows dipping and skimming abut the 
old bridge, and ducks paddling along 
among the rushes and weeds, and cattle 
browsing in the deep green ; and farther 
on, some high-lying stretches of rye- 
grass struck into long and silvery waves 
by the morning wind. All the stir and 
the motion of the new day have come 
upon us; and the clean white and red 
village, with its town-hall shining bright- 
ly down its chief street, and all its high 
clusters of old-fashioned houses backed 
by a fringe of dark-wooded hill, shows 
as much life and briskness as are usually 
seen in a quaint, small, old-fashioned 
English town. But where the silence 
and the stillness of the morning dwell is 
away up the reach of the river. Stand- 
ing on the bridge, you see the dark blue 
stream, reflecting a thousand objects and 
bright colors underneath the town, gradu- 
ally become grayer in hue until it gets 
out amid the meadows and woods; and 
then, with a bold white curve, that is 
glimmering like silver in the north, it 
sweeps under that line of low, soft green 
hills that have grown pearly and gray 
in the tender morning mist. Bell is 
standing on the bridge too. The lieu: 
tenant has brought out her sketch-book, 
and she has placed it on the stone para- 
pet before her. But somehow she seems 
disinclined to begin work thus early on 
our journey, and, instead, her eyes are 
looking blankly and wistfully at the rich 
green meadows, and the red cows, and 
the long white reach of the river shining 
palely beneath the faint green heights in 
the north. 

“Is Henley the prettiest town in the 
world, I wonder ?” she said. 

“Yes, if ydu think so, mademoiselle,”’ 
replied Von Rosen gently. 

She lifted her eyes toward him, as 
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though she had been unaware of his 
presence. Then she turned to the 
stream: “I suppose, if one were to live 
always among those bright colors, one 
would get not to see them, and would 
forget how fine is this old bridge, with 
the high-lying town, and the meadows, 
and the stream. Seeing it only once, I 
shall never forget Henley or the bright- 
ness of this morning.” 

With that she closed her sketch-book 
and looked round for Queen Titania. 
That small person was engaged in mak- 
ing herself extremely wretched about 
her boys and the pony, and was becom- 
ing vastly indignant because she could 
get no one to sympathize with her wild 
imaginings of diverse perils and dangers. 

“Why, to hear you talk,” she was say- 
ing at this moment, “one would think 
you had never experienced the feelings 
of a parent—that you did not know you 
were the father of those two poor boys.” 

“That,’’ I remark to her, “is not a 
matter on which I am bound to express 
an opinion.” 

“Very pretty—very!’’ she said, with 
a contemptuous smile. “But I will say 
this—that if you had had to buy the 
pony, the boys would have had to wait 
long enough before they were exposed 
to the dangers you think so little about 


““Madame,”’ I observe sternly, “you 
are the victim of what theologians call 


invincible ignorance. I might have 
bought that pony and all its belongings 
for a twenty-pound note, whereas I shall 
have to pay forty pounds a year for its 
keep.” 

“Oh, I know,” says my lady scornful- 
ly, “how men exaggerate those things. 
It is convenient. They complain of the 
cost of the horses, of the heaviness of 
taxes and other things; when the real 
fact is, that they are trying to hide what 
they spend out of their income on cigars 
and in their clubs when they go to town. 
I counted up our taxes the other day, 
and I don’t believe they have been over 
eight pounds for the whole of the last 
six months. Now you £f#ow you said 
they were nearly thirty-five pounds a 
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“And you counted in those that are 
due next week, I suppose ?”” 

“Which left you no money to pay,” is 
the cruel retort. 

“And you based your calculations on 
some solitary installment for armorial 
bearings ?—which you brought into the 
family, you know.” 

“Yes,” she retorts graciously. ‘“‘ That 
was one thing you did not require be- 
fore—I am sorry to have caused you so 
much expense. But you need not avoid 
the subject. Mrs. Quinet told me last 
week that she knows her husband pays 
every year sixty-five pounds for club- 
subscriptions alone, and nearly forty for 
cigars.”’ 

“Then Mrs. Quinet must have looked 
into your eyes, my dear, and seen what 
a simple little thing you are; for your 
knowledge of housekeeping and other 
expenses I will say is as slight as need 
be, and Mrs. Quinet has been simply 
making a fool of you. For the major 
belongs to two clubs, and in the one he 
pays eight guineas and in the other ten 
guineas a year. And he smokes Manil- 
las at twenty-five shillings a hundred, 
which is equivalent, my dear—though 
you will scarcely credit it—to threepence 
apiece.” 

“The money must go somehow,” says 
Tita defiantly. 

“That is a customary saying among 
women, but it generally refers to their 
own little arrangements.” 

“You avoid the question very skill- 
fully.” 

“I should have thought you would 
have preferred that.” 

““Why ?” she says, looking up. 

“Because you accused me of stingi- 
ness in not buying a pony for the boys, 
and I showed you that I should have to 
pay forty pounds a year for the brute.” 

“Yes, showed me! I suppose by that 
pleasing fiction you will gain other twen- 
ty pounds a year to spend in Partagas 
and Murias and trumpery stuff that the 
tobacconists tell you came from abroad.” 

“My dear,” I say, “your insolence is 
astounding.” 

“If you call speaking the plain truth 
insolence, you will have some more of 
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it before you die. Bell, breakfast must 
be ready.” 

“Yes, my lady,” says Bell, coming 
forward demurely. “But I wasn't do- 
ing anything.” 

So they went off, and the count and I 
followed. 

“What is the matter ?”” says he. 

“Do you know what a ‘relish’ is. at 
breakfast ?” 

“No.” 

“Then don’t marry, or you will find 
out.” 

The tall young man with the brown 
beard and the light eyes shrugged his 
shoulders, and only said, as we walked 
to the inn, “That is a very pleasant 
comedy, when it means nothing. If it 
was earnest you would not find so much 
enjoyment in it—no, not at all: you 
would not amuse yourselves, like two 
children, instead of the parents of a fam- 
ily. But, my dear friend, it is a danger- 
ous thing; for some day you will meet 
with a stupid person, who will not un- 
derstand how madame and yourself do 
make believe in that way, and that per- 
son will be astonished, and will talk of 


it, and you will both have a very bad 
reputation among your friends.” 
However, there was one amiable per- 
son at the breakfast-table, and that was 
Bell. 
“Bell,” I said, “I am going to sit by 


you. You never provoke useless quar- 
rels about nothing ; you are never impu- 
dent; you never argue; and you can 
look after a breakfast-table better than 
people twice your age.” 

Bell prudently pretended not to hear: 
indeed she was very busy helping every- 
body and making herself very useful 
and pleasant all round. She seemed to 
have forgotten her independent ways, 
and was so good-naturedly anxious to 
see that the lieutenant’s coffee was all 
right that he was apparently quite touch- 
ed by her friendliness. And then she 
was very cheerful too, and was bent on 
waking up the spirits of the whole party, 
but in a bright, submissive, simple fash- 
ion that the audacious young lady did 
not always affect. 

“Did you hear the cocks crowing this 
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morning ?”’ she said, turning to the count 
with her frank eyes. “I thought it was 
so pleasant to be woke up that way, in- 
stead of listening to the milkman coming 
along a dismal London square, and 
calling up the maid-servants with his 
‘El-cho! El-cho!’ But did you notice 
that one of the cocks cried quite plainly, 
‘Oh, go away! Oh, go awa-a-ay !'"— 
which was a stupid animal to have near 
an inn; and another fine fellow, who 
always started with a famous flourish, 
had got a cold, and at the highest note 
he went off at a tangent into something 
between a gurgle and a squeak. The 
intention of that crow, so far as it went, 
was far better than the feeble ‘Oh, go 
away!’ of the other; and I was quite 
sorry for the poor animal.—Do have 
some more toast, count.—He reminded 
me of poor Major Quinet, Tita, who 
begins a sentence very well, but all 
at once it jerks up into the air—goes 
off like a squib, you know, just below 
his nose—and he looks amazed and 
ashamed, like a boy that has let a bird 
escape out of a bag.” ; 

“You need not amuse yourself with 
the personal defects of your neighbors, 
Bell,” says Tita, who did not expect 
to have Major Quinet brought forward 
again. ‘Major Quinet is a very well- 
informed and gentlemanly man, and 
looks after his family and his estate with 
the greatest care.” 

“TI must say, Tita,” retorted Bell, 
“that you have an odd trick of furnish- 
ing people with a sort of certificate of 
character whenever you hear their names 
mentioned. Very likely the major can 
manage his affairs in spite of his cracked 
voice; but you know you told me your- 
self, Tita, that he had been unfortunate 
in money-matters, and was rather per- 
plexed just now. Of course, I wouldn’t 
say such a thing of one of your friends, 
but I have heard of bankrupts; and I 
have heard of a poor little man being 
so burdened with debt that he looked 
like a mouse drawing a brougham, and 
then, of course, he had to go into the 
courts to ask them to unharness him.— 
Do have some more coffee, count: I am 
sure that is quite cold.” 
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“Your aspersions are disgraceful, Bell,” 
says my lady. “You know absolutely 
nothing of Major Quinet, and yet you 
hint that he is insolvent.” 

“TI didn’t—did I?” says Bell, turning 
to her companion. 

“No,” replies the count, boldly. 

At this Tita looked astonished for a 
second; but presently she deigned to 
smile and say something about the 
wickedness of young people. Indeed, 
my lady seemed rather pleased by Bell's 
audacity in appealing to the lieutenant ; 
and she was in a better humor when, 
some time after, we went out to the 
river and got a boat. 

Once more upon the Thames, we 
pulled up the river, that lies here be- 
tween wooded hills on the one side and 
level meadows on the other. The broad 
blue stream was almost deserted, and 
as we got near the pretty green islands, 
we could see an occasional incautious 
young moor-hen paddle out from among 
the rushes, and then go quickly in again, 
with its white tail bobbing in unison 
with its small head and beak. We rowed 
into the sluice of the mill that lies under 
Park Place, and there, having floated 
down a bit under some willows, we fixed 
the boat to a stump of a tree, landed, 
and managed to get into the road along 
which we had driven the previous night. 
As we ascended this pleasant path, 
which is cut through the woods of vari- 
ous mansions, and looks down upon the 
green level of Wargrave Marsh and the 
pleasant meadows beyond the other 
bank of the river, the ascents and 

‘ descents of the road seemed less pre- 
cipitous than they had appeared the 
night before. What we had taken, fur- 
ther, for wild masses of rock and fearful 
chasms and dangerous bridges, were 
found to be part of the ornamentation of 
a park—the bridge spanning a hollow 
having been built of sham rock-work, 
which in the daylight clearly revealed 

its origin. Nevertheless, this road lead- 

ing through the river-side woods is a suf- 
ficiently picturesque and pleasant one; 
and in sauntering along for a mile or 
two and back, we consumed a goodly 
portion of the morning. Then there was 
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a brisk pull back to Henley, and the 
phaeton was summoned to appear. 

When the horses were put in and the 
phaeton brought out, I found that the 
count had quietly abstracted the bear- 
ing-reins from the harness some ‘time 
during the morning. However, no one 
could grudge the animals this relief, for 
the journey they had to make to-day, 
though not over twenty-three miles, was 
considerably hilly. 

Now Tita had come early out, and 
had evidently planned a nice little ar- 
rangement. She got in behind. Then 
she bade Bell get up in front. Thecount 
had lingered for a moment in search of 
a cigar-case, and my lady had clearly 
determined to ask him to drive so soon 
as he came out. But, as she had not 
expressed any contrition for her conduct 
of that morning, some punishment was 
required ; and so, just as the count came 
out, I took the reins, stepped up beside 
Bell, and he, of course, was left to join 
the furious little lady behind. 

“I thought the count was: going to 
drive,” says Tita with a certain cold air. 
“Surely the road to Oxford is easy to 
find.” 

“It is,” I say to her. “For you know 
all roads lead to Rome, and they say that 
Oxford is halfway to Rome: arga/—"’ 

But knowing what effect this reference 
to her theological sympathies was likely 
to have on Tita, I thought it prudent to 
send the horses on; and as they sprang 
forward and rattled up the main street 
of Henley, her retort, if any, was lost 
inthe noise. There was a laugh in Bell’s 
eyes, but she seemed rather frightened all 
the same, and said nothing for some time. 

The drive from Henley to Oxford is 
one of the finest in England, the road 
leading gradually up through pleasant 
pastures and great woods until it brings 
you on toa common—the highest ground 
south of the Trent—from which you see 
an immeasurable wooded plain stretch- 
ing away into the western horizon. First 
of all, as we left Henley on that bright 
morning, the sweet air blowing coolly 
among the trees, and bringing us odors 
from wild flowers and breadths of new- 
mown hay, we leisurely rolled along 
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what is appropriately called the Fair 
Mile, a broad smooth highway running 
between Lambridge Wood and No Man’s 
Hill, and having a space of grassy com- 
mon on each side of it. This brought 
us up to Assenton Cross, and here, the 
ascent getting much more stiff, Bell took 
the reins, and the count and I walked 
up the hill until we reached Bix turnpike. 

“What a curious name!”’ said Bell, as 
she pulled the horses up. 

“Most likely,” said the count, who 
was looking at an ancient edition of 
Cary’s /tinerary, “it is from the old Sax- 
on dece, the beech tree, which is plentiful 
here. But in this book I find it is Bix- 
gibwen, which is not in the modern books. 
Now what is gibwen ?” 

“St. Caedwyn, of course,” said Bell, 
merrily. 

“You laugh, but perhaps it is true,” 
replied the lieutenant, with the gravity 
befitting a student: “why not St. Caed- 
wyn's beeches? You do call many 
places about here by the trees. There 
is Assenton—that is, the place of ash 
trees. We shall soon be at Nettlebed; 
and then comes Nuffield, which is Nut- 
field,—how do you call your wild nut 
tree in England ?” 

“The hazel,” said Bell. “But that is 
commonplace : I like the discovery about 
St. Caedwyn’s beeches better; and here, 
sure enough, they are.” 

The road at this point—something less 
than a mile past Bix turnpike—plunges 
into a spacious forest of beeches, which 
stretches along the summit of the hill 
almost on to Nettlebed. And this road 
is bordered by a strip of common, which 
again leads into a tangled maze of brack- 
en and brier; and then you have the 
innumerable stems of the beeches, show- 
ing long vistas into the green heart of 
the wood. The sunlight was shimmer- 
ing down on this wilderness, lying warm- 
ly on the road and its green margin, and 
piercing here and there with golden ar- 
rows the dense canopy of leaves beyond. 
High as we were, the light breeze was 
shut off by the beeches, and in the long 
broad cleft in which the road lay the air 
was filled with resinous odors, that of the 
tall green and yellow brackens prevail- 
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ing. An occasional jay fled screaming 
down between the smooth gray branches, 
giving us a glimpse of white and blue as 
it vanished ; but otherwise there seemed 
to be no birds about, and the wild under- 
wood and long alleys lay still and warm 
in the green twilight of the leaves. 

“It is very like the Black Forest, I 
think,” said the lieutenant. 

“Oh, it is far lighter in color,” cried 
Bell. “Look at all those silver grays of 
the stems and the lichens, and the clear 
green overhead, and the light browns 
and reds beneath, where the sunlight 
shines down through a veil. It is lighter, 
prettier, more cheerful than your miles 
of solemn pines, and the great roads cut 
through them for the carts, and the gloom 
and stillness underneath, where there is 
no growth of underwood, but only level 
beds of green moss dotted with dropped 
cones.” ; 

“You have a very accurate eye for 
colors, mademoiselle: no wonder you 
paint so well,” was all that the lieuten- 
ant said. 

But Tita warmly remonstrated with 
Bell. ‘You know very well,” she said, 
“that all the Black Forest is not like that: 
there is every variety of forest scenery 
there. And pray, Miss Criticism, where 
were the gloomy pines and the solemn 
avenues in a certain picture which was 
sold at the Dudley last year for twenty- 
five solid English sovereigns ?” 

“You needn’t tell Count von Rosen 
what my income is,” said Bell. ‘I took 
two months to paint that picture.” 

“That is a very good income,” said 
the count with a smile. 

“TI do not like people with large in- 
comes,” said Bell, avoiding that part of 
the subject. “I think they must have 
qualms sometimes, or else be callous. 
Now I would have everybody provided 
with a certain income, say two hundred 
pounds a year; but I would not like to 
prevent all competition, and so I would 
fix an income at which all people must 
stop. They might strive and strive if 
they liked, just like bells of air in a 
champagne glass, you know, but they 
should only be able to reach a certain 
level in the end. I would have nobody 
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with more than one thousand pounds a 
year: that would be my maximum.” 

“A thousand a year!”’ exclaimed Tita. 
“Isn't a thousand ten hundred ?” 

“Yes,”’ said Bell, after a second’s cal- 
culation. 

“And suppose you have one hundred 
to pay for two boys at school, and an- 
other hundred for rent, and another hun- 
dred for the keep of two horses, and 
a hundred and twenty for servants’ 
wages—”’ 

“Perhaps, Tita,” I suggest in the 
meekest possible way, “you might as 
well tell Count von Rosen what you pay 
for a leg of mutton, so that.when he 
next comes to dine with us he may enjoy 
himself the more.” 

It is well that the lightning which is 
said to dart from women’s eyes is a harm- 
less sort of thing—a flash in the pan, as 
it were, which is very pretty, but sends 
no deadly lead out. However, as Queen 
Tita had really behaved herself very well 
since we set out from Henley, I begged 
Bell to stop and let us in, and then I 
asked the lieutenant if he would drive. 

By this time we had walked the horses 
nearly to the end of the pleasant stretch 
of beechwood, which is about a mile and 
a half long, and before us was a bit of 
breezy common and the village of Net- 
tlebed. The count took the reins and 
sent the horses forward. 

“Why did you not continue to drive ?”’ 
said Tita, rather timidly, when I had 
taken my seat beside her. 

“Because we shall presently have to 
go down steep hills, and as the count 
took off the bearing-reins this morning, 
we may as well hold him responsible for 
not letting the horses down.” 

“I thought perhaps you wanted to sit 
beside me,’’ she said in a low voice. 

“Well, now you mention it, my dear, 
that was the reason,” 

“It would have been a sufficient rea- 
son a good many years ago,” she said, 
with a fine affectation of tenderness, “but 
that is all over now. You have been 
very rude to me.” 

“Then don’t say anything more about 
it: receive my forgiveness, Tita.” 

“That was not the way you used to 








speak to me when we were at East- 
bourne,” she said; and with that she 
looked very much as if she were going 
to cry. Of course she was not going to 
cry. She has had the trick of looking 
like that from her youth upward, but as 
it is really about as pretty and pathetic 
as the real thing, it invariably answers 
the same purpose. It is understood to 
be a signal of surrender, a sort of appeal 
for compassion ; and so the rest of this 
conversation, being of a quite private 
nature, need not be made public. 

The count was taking us at a brisk 
pace across the bit of common, and then 
we rattled into the little clump of red- 
brick houses which forms the picturesque 
village of Nettlebed. Now, if he had 
been struck with some recollection of 
the Black Forest on. seeing Nettlebed 
Wood, imagine his surprise on finding 
the little inn in the village surmounted 
by a picture of a white deer with a royal 
crown on its head, that legendary crea- 
ture that figures in so many of the 
Schwarzwald stories and ballads and 
books! However, we were out of Net- 
tlebed before he could properly express 
his astonishment, and in the vast pic- 
ture that was now opening out before us 
there was little that was German. In- 
deed, the view from the summit of Nuf- 
field Heath, which we were now ap- 
proaching, is as thoroughly English in 
character as any to be found within the 
four seas.. It is not unlike, by the way, 
the great and varied landscape which is 
to be seen from the hill above Monks 
Risborough in Bucks, the white cross of 
which smooth eminence, on a clear day, 
becomes visible to the Oxford under- 
graduates as a pale streak glimmering 
among the dark beechwoods along the 
horizon. 

We stopped on the summit of Nuffield 
Heath, and found below us, as far as 
the eye could reach, the great and fertile 
plain of Berkshire, with a long and irreg- 
ular line of hill shutting it in on the south. 
In this plain of Fields as they are called 
—wWallingford Field, Didcot Field, Long 
Wittenham Field, and so on—small vil- 
lages peeped out from among the green 
woods and pastures, where a faint blue 
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smoke rose up into the sunshine. Here, 
as Bell began to expound—for she had 
been reading Zhe Scouring of the White 
Horse, and various other books to which 
that romantic monograph had directed 
her—some great deeds had happened in 
the olden time. Along that smooth line 
of hill in the south, now lying blue in 
the haze of the light, the Romans had 
cut a road which is still called the Ridge- 
way or Iccleton Street; and in the vil- 
lages of the plain, from Pangbourne in 
the south-east to Shellingford in the 
north-west, traces of the Roman occupa- 
tion were frequently found. And then 
underneath that blue ridge of hill and 
down lay Wantage, in which King Ar- 
thur was born; and farther on the ridge 
itself becomes Dragon’s Hill, where St. 
George slew the beast that ravaged this 
fair country ; and there, as all men know, 
is the figure of the White Horse cut on 
the slope to commemorate the great bat- 
tle of Ashdown. 

“And Ashdown, is that there also?” 
asked the lieutenant. 

“Well, no,” said Bell, trying to re- 
member what she had been told. “I 
think there is some doubt about it. King 
Arthur, you know, fell back from Read- 
ing when he was beaten, but he stopped 
somewhere on the hills near—” 

“Why not the hill we have just come 
up?” said the lieutenant with a laugh. “It 
is near Reading, is it not? and there you 
have Assenton, which is Ashenton, which 
is Ashendown, which is Ashdown.” 

“Precisely,” says Tita with a gracious 
smile. ‘All you have to do is to change 
John into Julius, and Smith into Czsar, 
and there you are.” 

“But that is not fair, Tita,”’ said Bell, 
turning round and pleading quite se- 
riously. ‘“‘ Assenton zs the same as Ash- 
endon, and that is the name of the 
place where the battle was fought. I 
think Count von Rosen is quite right.” 

“Well, if you think so, Bell, that set- 
tles it,” said my lady, looking rather 
pleased than otherwise. 

And so we began to descend into the 
plain of many memories by a steep road 
that is appropriately called Gangsdown 


Hill. From thence a succession of undu- 
Vor. IX.—19 





lations carried us into the green breadths 
of Crowmarsh Field; until, finally, we 
drove into the village of Bensington, and 
pulled up at “The Crown” there, where 
we proposed to have some luncheon. 

“ This is a village of the dead,” said Ti- 
ta, looking down the main thoroughfare, 
where not a living soul was to be seen. 

But at all events a human being ap- 
peared in the yard—not a withered and 
silent ostler, but a stout, hale, cheerful 
person, whose white shirt sleeves and 
gold chain proclaimed him landlord. 
With the aid of a small boy he under- 
took to put the horses up for an hour or 
two; and then we went into the inn. 
Here we found that, as the man in 
the yard was at once landlord and ostler, 
his wife inside was landlady, cook and 
waitress; and in a short space of time 
she had brought us some excellent 
chops. Not much time was spent over 
the meal, for the parlor in which we sat 
—albeit it was a sort of museum of won- 
derful curiosities, and was, moreover, 
enlivened by the presence of a crack- 
voiced cockatoo—was rather small and 
dark. Accordingly, while the horses 
were having their rest, we sauntered out 
to have a look at Bensington. 

It is probably not the dullest little 
village in England, but it would be 
hard to find a duller. There was an 
old shepherd with a crook in his hand 
and a well-worn smockfrock on his 
back, who was leaning over the wooden 
palings in front of a house, and play- 

fully talking to a small boy who stood 
at an open door. With many old coun- 
try-people it is considered as the height 
of raillery to alarm a boy with stories of 
the punishment he is about to receive 
for something, and to visit him with 
an intimation that all his sins have been 
found out. This old shepherd, with his 
withered pippin face, and his humorous 
grin, and his lazy arms folded on the 
top of the palings, was evidently enjoy- 
ing himself vastly: ‘A wur a-watchin’ 
o’ thee, a wur, and thy vather, he knaws 
too, and he’ll gie thee thy vairin wi’a 
good tharn stick when he comes hwom. 
A zah thee this marnin’, my lad: thou'lt 
think nah one wur thear, eh ?” 
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We left this good-natured old gentle- 
man frightening the boy, and went round 
to the outskirts of the village. Here, at 
least, we found one explanation of the 
inordinate silence of Bensington—the 
‘children were all at their lessons. The 
door of the plain little building, which 
had BRITISH SCHOOL inscribed over the 
entrance, was open, and from within 
there issued a low, confused murmur. 
The Prussian, anxious to see something 
of the interior of an English school, 
walked up to the place, but he had just 
managed to cast a glance round on 
the rows of children when the door was 
politely shut in his face, and he re- 
turned, saying, ‘I am not an inspector: 
why need they fear ?” 

But when, after wandering about the 
suburban gardens and byways for a 
space, we returned to Bensington, we 
found that important village in a state of 
profound excitement. In the main thor- 
oughfare a concourse of five people had 
assembled—three women and two chil- 
dren—and from the doors of the houses 
on both sides of the street innumerable 
faces, certainly not less than a dozen, 
were gazing forth. It is true that the 
people did not themselves come out— 
they seemed rather to shrink from court- 
ing publicity—but they were keenly alive 
to what was going on, and Bensing- 
ton had become excited. 

For there had come into the main 
street a little, dry, odd old man, who was 
leading a small donkey-cart, and who 
was evidently rather the worse for liquor. 
He was a seller of peas. He had sum- 
moned the inhabitants to come out and 
buy the peas, and he was offering them 
at what we are told were very reasonable 
terms. But just as the old man was be- 
ginning to enjoy the receipt of customs, 
there drove into the place a sharp, brisk, 
middle-aged man, with a shiny face, a 
fine presence and a ringing voice. This 
man had a neat cart, a handsome pony, 
and his name was printed in large letters, 
so that all could read. He was alsoa 
seller of peas. Now, although the rude 
and ostentatious owner of the pony was 
selling his peas at fourpence, while the 
humble proprietor of the donkey sold 
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his at threepence, the women recalled 
their children and bade them go to the 
dearer market: There was something in 
the appearance of the man, in the neat- 
ness of his cart and in the ringing cheer- 
fulness of his voice, which told you he 
sold good peas. This was the cause of 
the great perturbation in Bensington ; for 
no sooner did the half-tipsy old man see 
that his rival was carrying the day be- 
fore him, than he leaned his arms over 
his donkey's head and began to make 
ironical comments on his enemy and on™ 
the people of Bensington. He was ap- 
parently in the best of spirits. You would 
have thought it delighted him to see small 
girls come timidly forward to him, and 
then be warned away by a cry from their 
mothers that they were to go to the other 
cart. Nay, he went the length of ad- 
vertising his neighbor’s wares. He.ad- 
dressed the assembled multitudes—by 
this time there were nearly fifteen people 
visible in Bensington—and told them he 
wouldn't sell his peas if he was to get a 
fortune for them. ‘Pay your foppence,” 
he said to them, in accents which show- 
ed that he was not of Bensington born: 
“there are yer right good peas. It’s all 
along o’ my donkey’‘as you'll not take 
mine, though they’re only thrippence. I 
wouldn’t sell. I won't sell this day. 
Take back yer money. I won't sell my 
peas at a crown apiece—darned if I do.” 

And with that he left his donkey and 
went over to the proprietor of the pony. 
He was not in a fighting mood—not he. 
He challenged his rival to run the pony 
against the donkey, and offered to bet 
the donkey would be in London a week 
before the other. The man in the cart 
took no notice of these sallies. In a 
brisk, practical, methodical fashion he 
was measuring out his peas, and hand- 
ing them down to the uplifted bowls that 
surrounded him. Sometimes he grinned 
in a good-natured way at the facetious 
remarks of his unfortunate antagonist, 
but all the same he stuck to his business 
and drove a thriving trade. How there 
came to be on that afternoon so many 
people in Bensington who wished to buy 
peas must remain a mystery. 

“And now,” said Bell, as we once 
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more got into the phaeton, ‘we shall be 
in Oxford in two hours. Do you think 
the post-office will be open ?” 

“Very likely,” said Tita, with some 
surprise; “but do you expect letters 
already, Bell ?” 

“You cannot tell,” said the young lady 
with just a shade of embarrassment, 
“how soon Kate may send letters after 
us. And she knows we-are to stop a 
day at Oxford. It will not be too dark to 
go hunting for the post-office, will it?” 

“But you shall not go,” said the lieu- 
tenant, giving a little fillip to the reins, 
as if in obedience to Bell’s wish. ‘When 
you have got to the hotel, I will go and 
get your letters for you.” 

“Oh no, thank you,” said Bell, in 
rather a hurried and anxious way. “I 
should prefer much to go for them my- 
self, thank you.” 

That was all that was said on the sub- 
ject; and Bell, we noticed, was rather 
silent for the first few miles of our after- 
noon drive. The lieutenant did his best 
to amuse her, and carried on a lively 
conversation chiefly by himself. That 
mention of letters seemed to have left 
Bell rather serious, and she was obvious- 
ly not over-delighted at the prospect of 
reaching Oxford. 

The road from Bensington thither is 
pleasant enough, but not particularly in- 
teresting. For the most part it descends 
by a series of undulations into the level 
plain watered by the Isis, the Cherwell 
and the Thames. But the mere notion 
of approaching that famous city which is 
consecrated with memories of England’s 
greatest men—statesmen and divines, 
melancholy philosophers and ill-starred 
poets—is in itself impressive, and lends 
to the rather commonplace landscape 
an air of romance. While as yet the 
old town lies unseen amid the woods 
that crowd up to the very edge of the 
sky, one fancies the bells of the colleges 
are to be heard, as Pope heard them 
when he rode, a solitary horseman, over 
these very hills, and down into the plain, 
and up to Magdalen Bridge.* We cared 

* “Nothing could have more of that melancholy 


which once used to please me than my last day’s 
journey ; for after having passed through my favorite 








little to look at the villages strung like 
beads on the winding thread of the road 
— Shellingford, Dorchester, Nuneham 
Courtenay and Sandford—nor did we 
even turn aside to go down to Iffley and 
the Thames. It was seven when we 
drew near Oxford. There were people 
sauntering out from the town to have 
their evening walk. When at last we 
stopped to pay toll in front of the old 
lichen-covered bridge across the Cher- 
well, the tower of Magdalen College and 
the magnificent elms on the other side 
of the way had caught a tinge of red from 
the dusky sunset, and there was a faint 
reflection of crimson down on the still 
waters that lay among the rank green 
meadows. Then we drove on into the 
High street, and here, in the gathering 
dusk, the yellow lamps were beginning 
to glimmer. Should we pull up at the 
Angel, that famous hostelry of ancient 
times, whose name used to be inscribed 
on so many notable coaches? “We put 
up at the Angel Inn,” writes Mr. Bos- 
well, “and passed the evening by our- 
selves in easy and familiar conversa- 
tion.” Alas! the Angel has now been 
pulled down. Or shall we follow the 
hero of The Splendid Shilling, who, 
When nightly mists arise, 
To Juniper’s Magpie or Town Hall repairs ? 

These, too, are gone. But as Castor 
and Pollux, during these moments of 


. doubt and useless reminiscence, are still 


taking us over the rough stones of the 
High street, some decision must be come 
to; and so, at a sudden instigation, 
Count von Rosen pulls up in front of 


woods in the forest, with a thousand reveries of past 
pleasures, I rid over hanging hills whose tops were 
edged with groves, and whose feet were watered with 
winding rivers, listening to the falls of cataracts below 
and the murmuring of the winds above: the gloomy 
verdure of Stonor succeeded to these, and then the 
shades of evening overtook me. The moon rose in 
the clearest sky I ever saw, by whose solemn light I 
paced on slowly, without company or any interrup- 
tion to the range of my thoughts. About a mile be- 
fore I reached Oxford all the bells tolled in different 
notes: the clocks of every college answered one an- 


_other and sounded forth (some in deeper, some in a 


softer tone) that it was eleven at night. All this was 
no ill preparation to the life I have led since among 
those old walls, venerable galleries, stone porticoes, 
studious walks and solitary scenes of the University.” 
—Pope to Mrs. Martha Blount. [Stonor Park lies 
about two miles to the right of Bix turnpike.] 
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the Mitre, which is an appropriate sign 
for the High street of Oxford, and be- 
tokens age and respectability. 

The stables of the Mitre are clean, 
well-ventilated and well-managed—in- 
deed, no better stables could have been 
found for putting up the horses for their 
next day’s rest. When we had seen 
to their comfort we returned to the inn, 
and found my lady and Bell had not 
only had all the luggage conveyed to 
our respective rooms, but had ordered 
dinner, changed their attire, and were 
waiting for us in the square, old- 
fashioned, low-roofed coffee-room which 
looks out into the High street. A tall 
waiter was laying the cloth for us; 
the lights were lit all round the wall; 
our only companions were two elderly 
gentlemen who sat in a remote corner 
and gave themselves up to politics ; and 
Bell, having resolved to, postpone her 
inquiry about letters until next morn- 
ing—in obedience to the very urgent 
entreaties of the lieutenant—seemed all 
the more cheerful for that resolution. 

But if our two friends by the fireplace 
could not overhear our talk, we could 
overhear theirs, and all the time we sat 
at dinner we were receiving a vast 
amount of enlightenment about the con- 
dition of the country. The chief spokes- 
man was a short, stout person, with a 
fresh, healthy, energetic face, keen gray 
eyes, bushy gray whiskers, a bald head 
and a black satin waistcoat—his com- 
panion a taller and thinner man, with 
straight black hair, sallow cheeks and 
melancholy dark eyes; and the former, 
in a somewhat pompous manner, was 
demonstrating the blindness of ordinary 
politicians to the wrath that was to come. 

Lord Palmerston saw it, he said. There 
was no statesman ever like Lord Pal- 
merston—there would never be his like 
again. For was the North not bound to 

fight the South in every country? And 
what should we do if the men of the 

great manufacturing towns were to come 
down on us? There were two Englands 
in this island—and the Westminster 

Houses knew nothing of the rival camps 

that were being formed. And did not 
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not Rome beat Carthage ? and the Huns 
the Romans? and the Northern States 
the Southern States? and Prussia Aus- 
tria ? and Germany France? And when 
the big-limbed and determined men of. 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Pres- 
ton, Newcastle and such towns rose to 
sweep aside the last feudal institutions 
of this country, of what avail would be 
a protest on the part of the feeble and 
self-indulgent South ? 
“This kingdom, sir,’’ said the gentle- 
man with the satin waistcoat and gold 
seals, in such lofty tones that Count von 
Rosen scarcely minded his dinner — 
“this kingdom, sir, is more divided at 
this moment than it was during the Wars 
of the Roses. It is split into hostile fac- 
tions; and which is the more patriotic ? 
Neither. There is no patriotism left— 
only the selfishness of class. We care 
no more for the country as a country. 
We are cosmopolitan. The skepticism 
of the first French Revolution has pois- 
‘oned our big towns. We tolerate a mon- 
archy as a harmless toy. We tolerate 
an endowed priesthood, because we think 
they cannot make our peasantry more 
ignorant than they are. We allow pau- 
perism toincrease and eat into the heart of 
the state, because we think it no business 
of ours to interfere. We see our lowest 
classes growing up to starve or steal, in 
ignorance and dirt; our middle classes 
scrambling for wealth to get out of the 
state they were born in; our upper classes 
given over to luxury and debauchery 
patriotism gone—continental nations 
laughing at us—our army a mere hand- 
ful of men with incompetent officers— 
our navy made the subject of destructive 
experiments by interested cliques—our 
government ready to seize on the most 
revolutionary scheme to get together a 
majority and remain in power—selfish- 
ness, incompetence, indifference become 
paramount. It is horrible, sir, it is ‘or- 
rible.” In his anxiety to be emphatic, he 
left out that one 4. it was his only slip. 
Count von Rosen turned to Tita, and 
said, ‘I have met many English people 
in Germany who have spoken to me like 
that.. They do seem to have a pride in 





the North always beat the South? Did 





criticising themselves and their country. 
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Is it because they feel they are so strong, 
and so rich and so good that they can 
afford to dispraise themselves? Is it be- 
cause they feel themselves so very safe 
in this island that they think little of 
patriotism? But I have observed this 
thing—that when it is a foreigner who 
begins to say such things of England, 
your countryman, he instantly changes 
his tone. He may say himself bad 
things of his country, but he will not 
allow any one else. . That is very good 
—very right. But I would rather have 
a Frenchman who is very vain of his 
country, and says so at every moment, 
than an Englishman who is very vain 
and pretends to disparage it. The 
Frenchman is more honest.” 

“But there are many Englishmen who 
think England wants great improve- 


’ ments,”’ said Tita. 


“Improvements! Yes. But it is an- 
other thing you hear so many English- 
men say, that their country is all wrong: 
‘going to the dogs’ is what you say for 
that. Well, they do not believe it true— 
it is impossible to be true; and they do 
not look well with us foreigners when 
they say so. For myself, I like to see a 
man proud of his country, whatever 
country it is; and if my country were 
England, do not you thinkI should be 
proud of her great history, and her great 
men, and her powers of filling the world 
with colonies, and—what I think most 
of all—her courage in making the coun- 
try free to every man, and protecting 
opinions that she herself does not be- 
lieve, because it is right? When my 
countrymen hear Englishmen talk like 
that, they cannot understand.” 

You should have seen Bell's face—the 
pride and the gratitude that were in her 
eyes, while she did not speak. 

“You would not have us go about 
praising ourselves for doing right ?’’ said 
Tita. 

“No,” he said, “‘but you ought not to 
go about professing yourselves to be less 
satisfied with your country than you are.” 

Before breaking’ up for the night, we 
came to a reckoning about our progress 
and probable line of route. Fifty-eight 
miles: that was the exact distance, by 
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straight road, we had got on our way to 
Scotland at the end of the third day. 

“And to-morrow,” said Tita as she 
finished giving the lieutenant his first 
lesson in bezique, “counts for nothing, 
as we remain here. Fifty-eight miles in 
three days looks rather small, does it 
not? But I suppose we shall get there 
in course of time.” 

“Yes,” said Bell gently as she put the 
markers straight, “in Pollux’ course of 
time.” 

My lady rose and in her severest tones 
ordered the girl to bed. 


[Note by Queen Titania, written at 
Oxford the day after our arrival there.| 
“If these jottings of our journey come 
to be published, I beg to say that, so far 
as I appear in them, they are very un- 
fair. I hope I am not so terrible a per- 
son as all that comes to. The truth is— 
and I have noticed it in many families 
—a man of obstinate will and of uncer- 
tain temper likes nothing so much 4s to ‘ 
pretend to his friends that he suffers 
dreadfully from the tyranny of his wife. 
It is merely self-complacency. He knows 
no one dares thwart him, and so he thinks 
it highly humorous to give himself the 
air of being much injured and of being 
very good-natured, when those who are 
near him know better. He is as obsti- 
nate as a rock, and he can afford to 
treat compassionately the water that runs 
round and passes by without moving him 
the eighth of an inch. So far for my- 
self. I do not care. I dare say most 
people who look at these memoranda 
will be able to decide whether the trifling 
misunderstandings— which have been 
much exaggerated and made to look 
Serious—were owing to me. But as for 
Bell, I do not think it right to joke about 
her position at all. She does her best to 
keep up her spirits—and she is a brave, 
good girl, who likes to be cheerful, if only 
for the sake of those around her—but 
this affair of Arthur Ashburton is caus- 
ing her deep anxiety and a good deal of 
vexation. Why she should have some 
vague impression that she has treated 
him badly, I cannot see, for the very re- 
verse isthe case. But surely it is absurd 
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to make this /overs’ guarrel the pretext 
for dragging Bell into a wild romance, 
which the writer of the foregoing pages 
seems bent on doing. Indeed, with re- 
gard to this subject, I cannot do better 
than repeat a conversation which, with 
characteristic ingenuity, he has entirely 
omitted. He said to me, while we were 
wandering about Bensington, and Bell 
had strolled on with Count von Rosen, 
‘After all, our phaeton is not a micro- 
cosm. We have not the complete ele- 
ments for a romance. We have no vil- 
lain with us.’ 

“*You flatter yourself,’ I remarked ; 
which did not seem to please him, but 
he pretended not to hear. 

“* There will be no dark background 
to our adventures—no crime, secresy, 
plotting, or malicious thwarting of Bell's 
happiness. It will be like a magic-lan- 
tern slide, with all the figures painted in 
rose-color.’ 

“What do you mean by Bell's hap- 
piness ?’ I asked. 

“*Her marriage with the lieutenant, 
and there is no villain to oppose it. If 
we had a villain, there is no room for 
him: the phaeton only holds four com- 
fortably.’ 

“Really this was too much. I could 
scarcely control my z#pPatience with such 
folly. I have said before that the girl 
does not wish to marry any one; but if 
there were any thought of marriage in 
her mind, surely her anxiety about that 


BLESSED. ° 
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letter points in a different way. Of 
course I was immediately taunted with 
scheming to throw Bell and Count von 
Rosen together during our drive. I ad- 
mit that I did so, and mean to do so. 
We ought not to expect young folks to 
be always delighted with the society of 
their elders, especially when the latter 
think it fine to be continually aughing 
at them. It is only natural that these 
two young people should become com- 
panions; but what of that? And as to 
the nonsense about a villain, who ever 
saw one? Out of a novel or a play, | 
never saw a villain, and I don’t know 
anybody who ever did. It seems to me 
there is a good deal of self-satisfaction in 
the notion that we four are all so'‘amiable 
and angelic that it wants some disagree- 
able person to throw us into relief. Are 
we all painted in rose-color? Looking 
back over these pages, I do not think 
so; but I am not surprised, considering 
who had the wielding of the brush. In 
the mean time, I am grieved to see Bell, 
without the intervention of any villain 
whatever, undergoing great anxiety ; and 
I wish the girl had sufficient courage to 
sit down at once and write to Arthur 
Ashburton, and absolutely forbid him to 
do anything so foolish as seek an inter- 
view with her. If he should do so, it is 
impossible to say what may come of it, 
for Bell has a good deal of pride with all 
her gentleness.—T.” 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





BLESSED. 


| pene are those who.never have known grief! 
To them the sky is but a dome of blue, 
And not a cruel wall, that ever shuts 

Their loved ones from their view. 


To them the grass is only growing grass, 
Gay with glad butterflies and bright with blooms, 
And not the veil that kindly Nature spreads 
Betwixt us and our tombs. 
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For them the sun has never known a cloud, 
Except the vapors of the misty air: 
They find no discord in the song of birds, 
Nor sadness everywhere. 


They need not loathe the very sight of flow’rs, 
They have not seen them strewn above their dead: 
Their hue and scent recall no memories 
Of wild tears vainly shed. 


The rich, sweet perfume of the tuberose 
Is not a spell to summon to their sight . 
A vision of a dear face marble cold, 
And more than marble white. 


Night comes to them, leading her daughter Sleep 
To kiss their eyelids till the daylight beams: 
She is no herald of wild waking hours, 
Or, worse, of mocking dreams— 


Fair dreams, wherein our dead are quick again, 
And we, beholding, for sheer gladness wake, 
Only to marvel how the human heart 
Can bear and never break. 


To those who ne’er have mourned, the rosy dawn 
Comes not to burn upon the aching brain 
The bitter sense, perchance one moment lost, 
Of omnipresent pain. 


They look with undimmed eyes on sea and shore, 
On sunny uplands and on sunlit waves: 
They do not stagger onward, blind with tears, 
And stumbling over graves. 


Look up to heaven, ye who know not grief! 
And thank God that the world is still so fair— 
That never yet unto your lives have come, 
Twin guests, Death and Despair. 


All other ills of earth may pass away, 
And leave behind them no corroding trace; 
But from our lives the stain of fallen tears 
Death only can efface. 
Lucy H. Hooper. 
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THE EMPRESS CATHERINE ON THE DNIEPER. 


[This narrative of one of the most striking episodes in the career of Catherine II. embodies the recollections 
of the writer’s grandfather, who held the post of chamberlain in the court of the empress and formed one of her 
suite in her celebrated journey to the Crimea in 1787. It describes the romantic circumstances of her first meet- 
ing with the emperor Joseph II., of which Ségur, who was not present on the occasion, has made only a brief 
mention. The article, written originally in the Russian language, was published at St. Petersburg some years 
ago, and attracted much attention, but it has never, as the author believes, been reproduced in a translation. } 


“© O the empress is coming ?” 
“She is.” 

“We shall see her, and all the princes 
and counts ?” 

“Most certainly.” 

Thus talked the people on the steppes 
of the Ukraine, from Tchernigoff to the 
Crimea and from Charkoff to the Zapo- 
rogie. 

The empress traveled surrounded by 
all the high dignitaries of her court, and 
accompanied by the French, English 
and Austrian ambassadors, expecting to 
be met on her journey by two sovereigns 
—Stanislas Augustus, king of Poland, 
and the emperor Joseph II. 

Catherine traveled in a gilt coach, 
followed by fourteen more coaches and 
one hundred and twenty-four sleighs, 
containing her suite and household. 
Each carriage being drawn by eight 
horses, and each sleigh by four, about 
six hundred horses were needed at every 
relay. 

To the unsophisticated country-people 
who looked on, her journey seemed that 
of a goddess condescending to tread the 
earth. The courtiers who surrounded 
her seemed to be ministering genii; the 
crown dignitaries, in their rich uniforms 
and embroidered coats, so many kings 
and princes; even the lackeys were 
greeted with respectful bows and sup- 
posed to be generals or senators. 

The Serenissime (Potemkin), who dur- 
ing this journey had whimsically assumed 
the name of Grizko Nechosi (Unkempt 
Gregory), had done everything within 
his power to make Catherine's progress 
through the new country a journey 
through Fairyland. Palaces were erect- 
ed to afford her shelter for single nights. 
Forests were ignited to illuminate the 





surrounding country in the hours of 
darkness. Right and left of the road 
immense bonfires of spruce-wood and 
huge tar-barrels made the night as light 
as day. Whole herds of sheep, with 
flocks of chickens, turkeys and geese, 
were slaughtered at every station to sat- 
isfy the hunger of the imperial house- 
hold. Picturesque groves: and gardens 
had been planted in the preceding au- 
tumn. The wretched huts and crumb- 
ling country-houses that chanced to lay 
along the imperial route were unmerci- 
fully pulled down, and villas with Italian 
porticoes, and Swiss chalets with carved 
roofs and verandahs, erected instead. 
Here and there a triumphal arch, with 
Cupids holding scrolls of poetry in their 
chubby hands, spanned the road. Herds 
of pure white sheep and stately horses 
grazed by the wayside, tended by shep- 
herds and shepherdesses fancifully at- 
tired, who played upon their pipes and 
waved their dainty hooks as Catherine 
passed. These same flocks and shep- 
herds, having to do duty more than 
once, were transported from pasture to 
pasture while the empress reposed, and 
again greeted her sight the next morn- 
ing. Wherever an uninhabited tract of 
land chanced to lie on the route, taste- 
fully painted decorations representing 
temples, villas and hamlets were stretch- 
ed between distant hillocks, and fasten- 
ed to poles or trees on both sides of the 
road. When the empress stopped for 
the night, the decorations, rolled up in 
haste and transported farther, like the 
flocks and the shepherds, did duty next 
day on the banks of a river or the side 
of a mountain. Catherine admired and 
praised: ‘‘What lovely scenery! And 
this was but a desert a short time ago!” 
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Such smooth little deceits were in the 
taste of the day: the royal deceived one 
perhaps knew all about it. It mattered 
not: it flattered her vanity and height- 
ened the fame of Potemkin, the pam- 
pered favorite of Fortune. 

But here again comes a tract of desert 
steppes. A cloud of dust arises in the 
distance, and dispersing reveals rows of 
stately horsemen. Guns are fired, bugles 
sound and shining armor glitters in the 
sun. It is the newly-organized army of 
the Ukraine—regiments of Cossacks and 
hussars in the elegant uniforms devised 
by the Serenissime himself. And on 
the roadside, gazing at the manceuvres, 
crowds of villagers in festive garments 
slowly move along in endless chorovod?, 
shouting, singing and dancing. 

The highest nobility, wealthy merch- 
ants, worldly and church dignitaries 
saluted the empress with pompous, flat- 
tering, smoothly-flowing speeches. In 
Motislaff, the archbishop of Mohileff, 
George Konski, greeted her with the 
well-known speech: “Let astronomers 
exert themselves to prove that the earth 
revolves around the sun—we will not: 
our sun revolves around us!” 

In Kaneff, on the Dnieper, she was 
met by King Stanislas Augustus, who 
(according to the witty saying of the 
Prince de Ligne) spent three millions of 
his money and three months of his time 
to have three hours’ conversation with 
the Russian sovereign. 

The guns of the fortress fired one hun- 
dred and thirty-one salutes to herald her 
entrance into Kieff, while the command- 
er, kneeling before her, laid the keys of 
the fortress at her feet. Three hundred 
women, wearing the becoming national 
costume of the Ukraine, strewed flowers 
before Catherine’s carriage. At the ball 
given in her honor in the city hall, she 


‘appeared in high spirits, smiling ami- 


ably, plump and rosy, in a green satin 
sarafan and golden shoes—played cards 
till ten, and retired to her apartments, 
leaving the audience entranced and be- 
witched by her appearance. 

In letters to some of her intimate 
friends, Catherine describes her arrival, 
sojourn and occupations in Kieff. Under 





date of January 30, 1787, she writes as 
follows to the senator Eropkine in Mos- 
cow: “Peter Dmitrievitch! Yesterday 
at 5 Pp. M. I arrived here, in good health 
and spirits. In these southerly climes 
and under the forty-ninth degree I ex- 
pected to find a mild and balmy air; 
but far from it: we entered the city with 
twenty degrees of cold—a temperature 
hardly ever known in Petersburg. How- 
ever, the frost here must be less biting 
and the air less keen, for nowhere in the 
numerous crowd assembled to greet us 
did we notice any frozen ears or noses, 
as would most certainly have been the 
case under similar circumstances far- 
ther north. There are numerous new 
arrivals in the city, but Count Bronitzky 
is the only one whose acquaintance I 
have made as yet.” 

In another letter to Eropkine she men- 
tions that in Ukraine, on a journey of 
one hundred and thirty versts, she saw 
daily more spruce and oak woods than 
she had seen before in all her life, ahd 
then goes on to say: “ Numbers of Poles 
are gathered here, and still keep on arriv- 
ing. Last Sunday I gave a ball at which 
over five hundred persons of both sexes 
were present. For the last three days 
we have had no frost, and the spring is 
opening. We are all well, and expect 
to start as soon as the Dnieper is free 
from ice. The mouth of the river, at 
Cherson, is already clear, but here we 
still have a layer of ice, on which the 
warm rays of the sun are shining all day 
long.” 

The state of the Dnieper was the 
standing theme of conversation, for it 
detained Catherine in Kieff over three 
months, from January to the middle of 
April. On the twenty-third of March 
she writes to Eropkine: “The ice has 
moved to-day, and people cross the 
Dnieper in boats, but it is still very cold. 
However, I expect, by Gnd’s help, to 
start from here by the middle of next 
month, and travel down the Dnieper to 
the Crimea in galleys.” 

In a letter to the state counselor and 
royal physician Zimmerman she says: 
“T start to-morrow down the Dnieper to 
Cherson. The situation of Kieff is very 
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picturesque, the town extensive, but the 
buildings poor. Never before has there 
been such need of comfortable quarters 
as during the three months of my so- 
journ in this city. The arrivals of for- 
eigners were very numerous. I cannot 
imagine what drew them hither: they 
can hardly have credited the rumors cir- 
culated by the papers as to the prob- 
abilities of my coronation taking place 
in Tauris or here. I never gave it a 
thought.” 

On the 22d of April the empress and 
her suite went on board the gilded gal- 
leys. The admiral’s flag waved at the 
prow of the galley Dnieper, which was 
to carry the empress, though the meals 
were taken in common, throughout the 
journey, on the galley Desna. After a 
week's sailing the imperial party reach- 
ed Kremenchuk on the 3oth of April. 
Early in the morning, the empress, issu- 
ing from her cabin, where a constant 
fire was kept, took a few steps on deck, 
and stopped with astonished delight. 
The spring of Ukraine greeted her in all 
its beauty. Gardens decked both banks 
of the Dnieper; cherry, pear and berga- 
motte trees stood in full bloom among 
borders of gayly-colored flowers; and 
behind them fragrant bushes climbed 
up the steep rocks. The scarlet digitalis 
rose stately and erect amidst an ocean 
of green leaves, while the purple iris 
and golden-colored tulip, growing wild, 
brightened the hillocks and the fields. 
The gardens and the groves were alive 
with the song of countless birds, and 
now and then a wild goat would leap 
from rock to rock to escape the pursu- 
ing bear. Flocks of waterfowl nestled 
among the tall rushes by the riyer-side, 
and wild pigeons cooed in the stunted 
bushes above. The stately heron and 
the stork, standing on one leg or daint- 
ily wading through the water, watched 
the emerald-green frogs, while the pel- 
ican greedily filled his crop with all the 
small fish he came across. The sky 
was as blue as the water, and perfectly 
cloudless. One felt the approach to the 
south in every breath that fanned the 
cheek. Many an hour at dawn or sun- 
set was idled away in fishing, while the 
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native rowers, with long black mous- 
taches and shaggy forelocks, slowly 
plied their oars to the sound of their 
national songs. 

Every morning the court assembled 
at the empress’s toilet; then coffee was 
brought in, together with the St. Peters- 
burg and foreign mails, which came 
regularly overland. These being open- 
ed, were read and discussed until din- 
ner-time. The empress, in her floating 
parlor, dictated letters to her secretaries 
and gave audience to her ministers of 
state. The conversation was always 
lively, and often highly flavored with 
French wit. The Prince de Ligne kept 
a diary—the empress did the same. 

After dinner, French and German 
plays were read aloud, Russian and 
French anagrams written: douts rimés, 
rebuses, conundrums, charades, satiri- 
cal verses, forfeits, chess and cards, each 
took itsturn. A German secretary spent 
his time in sketching and painting views 
of the Dnieper. 

It was rumored that every evening, 
after retiring to her cabin, the empress, 
in a white cap and wrapper, ensconced 
herself in a large easy-chair in front of 
the window, whose blue silk curtains, 
now drawn aside, disclosed a full view 
of the moonlit stream. The doors were 
bolted, a table stood before Catherine— 
on it a heavy bronze inkstand and a 
book bound in green satin. Over the 
pages of this book Catherine’s pen would 
swiftly run, leaving line upon line of 
poetry behind. The courtiers were, of 
course, dying with curiosity to hear the 
new literary production of their sove- 
reign, whose “ Hermitage dramas’’ had 
been often performed and greatly ad- 
mired ; but Catherine chose, as yet, to 
preserve a silence that none of her 
attendants ventured to break. It was 
afterward discovered that she had then 
been writing the libretto of the comic 
opera, Zhe Brave and Bold Knight 
Achridettch, which was given in St. 
Petersburg during the ensuing winter. 

One day Catherine’s literary pursuits 


- were broken by a rap at the door. She 


asked in German: ‘‘ Wer ist dort?” 
“Jemand vom Fiirsten,” responded 
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the merry silvery voice of Anna Pechtu- 
roff, the pretty maid-of-honor. 

The empress bade the envoy enter 
immediately : it was Count Michael Pe- 
trovitch Rumiantzoff, who came to say 
that Joseph II., emperor of Germany, 
traveling under the name of Count Falk- 
enstein, had passed through Mirgorod 
on the 16th of May, and having reached 
Koidaki on the 18th, intended next morn- 
ing to visit Catherine on board her galley. 

By the empress’s orders anchor was 
cast immediately, and she went on shore, 
where her state coaches always steadily 
kept pace with the galleys. Fresh horses 
were provided, and entering a carriage, 
accompanied by two maids-of-honor, 
Count Rumiantzoff and Count Besboa- 
rodko, she started to meet Count Falken- 
stein.. 

“Drive quick, my friends! very 
quick!’ she said to the native drivers, 
putting her head through the round win- 
dow of the clumsy gilt coach, and greed- 
ily inhaling the fragrance of the spring 
morning. 

The chief driver of the eight Ukraine 
-horses turned round, and, taking off his 
cap, bent down toward Catherine, bring- 
ing his shaggy forelock into close prox- 
imity with her powdered hair; then point- 
ing to the coach, “Were it not for this 
gilt pumpkin here,” said he in a broad 
dialect, ‘‘we would drive thee, mother, 
quick enough to make the wheels rattle 
and thy bones shake.” 

The empress, smiling good-naturedly, 
listened to Count Besborodko’s transla- 
tion of the original speech, and contin- 
ued the conversation through the same 
medium: “ What is your name?” 

“Mitro Katzka.” 

“What is the cost of a pint of brandy ?”” 

“A grosh, less a karbovantz.” 

“Do you like to drink it ?” 

“I should if I were drinking your 
health.” 

As the conversation grew livelier, 
Catherine laughed outright, while the 
maids-of-honor and Rumiantzoff duti- 
fully chimed in. ; 

Meanwhile, the coach had ascended 
a small hill on the right bank of the 
Dnieper, and was now rolling smoothly 


down a narrow country road. It was 6 
A.M. The waters of the Dnieper glitter- 
ed amid the rushes behind the coach; to 
the right extended a range of wavy hil- 
locks and green dales; to the left, the 
ploughed fields of the Koridak farmers 
and the borders of the grassy steppes. 
Suddenly what seemed a blast of trump- 
ets came from overhead, and Anna Pech- 
turoff, looking out of the window, espied 
three long files of cranes high up among 
the clouds, returning from their winter 
quarters in the far-away south. The 
carriage rolled swiftly on, as the postil- 
ions, hidden in clouds of dust, shrieking 
and shouting, urged the already gallop- 
ing horses. 

“It seems my fate to succeed to the 
traveling adventures of Peter the Great,” 
said Catherine as she looked out of the 
carriage windows at the endless pictures 
that unrolled before her; “but, come 
what may, I will follow my ancestor’s 
example and keep up good courage. 
The princess of Anhalt -Zerbst is now 
empress of Russia, and the emperor of 
Germany is hastening to meet her.” 

“But, your majesty,’’ said Besborodko, 
“who knows where the emperor Joseph 
may be now? What if his carriage has 
stuck fast in some muddy hole? This 
road seems hardly fit for Christians to 
travel on.” 

And truly the carriage was jostled 
about harder and harder, and its in- 
mates thrown rudely from side to side. 
The clumsy machine suddenly turned 
to the right, and then again to the left, 
following the banks of a shallow, name- 
less stream. A thick forest rose on the 
opposite bank, and the -horses could 
hardly thread their way between the 
turfy knolls that rose above the marshy 
soil. All of a sudden an outrider waved 
his hat, exclaiming, “Mother! some- 
thing is coming! somebody is in it!” 
and at the same moment, from behind 
an oak grove, an open traveling-car- 
riage became visible, drawn at the full 
speed of eight horses. It was hardly 
half a verst ahead. Joseph, leaving his 
suite behind and accompanied by Po- 
temkin alone, had hastened forward to 
meet Catherine. The carriages, coming 
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up together, stopped in the middle of a 
field under a clump of willows, where 
stood the korchma (inn) of the nearest 
Cossack village. The emperor, jump- 
ing out first, hastened to the steps of the 
empress’s carriage, and helped her to 
alight. Having embraced each other, 
they spent a few moments in the cus- 
tomary salutations: then Catherine, turn- 
ing round, noticed the whitewashed walls 
of the korchma, and proposed to Joseph 
to enter it and let the horses rest for a 
while. The proposition was accepted, 
and Falkenstein offered Catherine his 
arm, Potemkin leading the way, and the 
rest following at a respectful distance. 

“Miserable korchma! the deuce take 
it!’ muttered the Serenissime between 
his teeth. 

Who could have foreseen that the 
meeting would occur at such a place? 
Potemkin had built cities, tunneled 
mountains, conquered kingdoms, chris- 
tened heathen Tartars, to please and 
glorify Catherine, and wrought miracles 
to make the desert country appear dense- 
ly peopled to her royal eyes. He had 
made the king of Poland come to meet 
her at Kaneff, and had summoned the 
emperor Joseph to Cherson on the same 
errand. And now they must meet in 
this dirty, half-ruined korchma, where a 
cursed Jew or Chachol, or else a drunk- 
en Schliacht, would turn up as likely as 
not, and talk to her, and tell her how 
things truly were! 

All this doubtless passed through his 
mind, but gracefully throwing open the 
door, ‘Enter, your majesties,” said the 
Serenissime aloud, with his blandest 
smile, and then followed them with an 
easy air, as if thoroughly acquainted 
with the locality, while his restless eye 
keenly searched the remotest corners 
of the room. 

The first impression was decidedly fa- 
vorable. Clean wooden benches stood 
against the whitewashed walls. In the 
east corner stood the images, adorned 
with green boughs, a small swinging 
lamp burning before the image of St. 
Nicholas, whose féte was to come in two 
days. A little child, scarcely eighteen 
months old, was seated in the middle of 





the floor with a small gray kitten be- 
tween his legs, whom he unmercifully 
pounded on the head with a red wooden 
spoon. A speckled hen, who strutted 
daintily across the sanded floor, jumped 
upon the table and pecked at the boiled 
wheat intended for the family supper. 

Seeing no one about, Catherine said 
to Potemkin: “The landlady has prob- 
ably gone to market?” then, turning to 
Joseph, remarked: “Do. not you think, 
count, that we have to deal with a 
remarkable people? What wonderful 
simplicity of manners! Here is a house 
left entirely in the charge of a child 
hardly two years old!” 

“And this is moreover a korchma, or 
shinak,” respectfully remarked Besbo- 
rodko—" a place where they sell brandy. 
Look! here is the barrel, and no one 
would think of touching it.”’ 

“This is easily explained,” said Count 
Falkenstein. ‘The child and brandy 
are safe, there being no one about to 
meddle with them: the whole popula- 
tion have hastened to the banks of the 
Dnieper in hopes of seeing their beloved 
empress.” 

The empress, smiling, held out her 
hand to Joseph, who kissed it, and, lead- 
ing her to a seat, took a place by her 
side. Potemkin, Besborodko, Rumiant- 
zoff, Schuvaloff and the other members 
of Catherine’s and Joseph’s suites, re- 
spectfully took places near the door. 

“The more I see, the more I wonder,” 
said Joseph. ‘‘ Your majesty has—” 

“Yes,” gayly interrupted Catherine, 
pointing to Potemkin, while her eyes 
beamed with self-contented pride, “it zs 
a good thing to see everything with one’s 
own eyes. We had been told that the 
climate of the Ukraine was oppressively 
hot, and have, on the contrary, found a 


-mild air and cool, pleasant breezes. 


The steppes, which ill-wishers of Po- 
temkin represented as destitute of wood 
and water, we have found traversed by 
numerous streams and dotted with vil- 
lages and country-seats. It takes some 
time before people see things in their 
true light. The government of St. Pe- 
tersburg now yields the eighth part of 
the income of the whole Russian empire: 
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it has existed for eighty-four years, and 
is the residence of the Russian monarchs. 
Let us see what revenue these large prov- 
inces and numerous new posts will yield 
a few years hence.” 

“Yes,” said Count Falkenstein, play- 
ing with the tassel of his cloak, * Prince 
Potemkin has many foes, but, believe 
me, still more friends.” 

Catherine went on: “People anathe- 
matized the climate, tried to frighten me 
and prevent my coming here. Having 
seen all with my own eyes, I am ata loss 
how to account for their unreasonable 
prejudice. I heard, though, that Peter 
the Great, when he founded St. Peters- 
burg, had long to fight against similar 
prejudices and obstacles. I remember 
that no one liked the country about St. 
Petersburg. But the Ukraine is infinite- 
ly better ; and besides, the possession of 
this country dispels, once for ever, the 
fear of the Tartars’ invasion, of which 
our Bachmut and Elisavetograd are still 
bearing the sad remembrance. Yes, 
count, it is a great comfort to me, when 
I close my eyes at night, to think that, 
far from injuring.my country, I have on 
the contrary greatly benefited it.” 

The conversation now turned upon 
foreign politics, and especially upon 
those of Turkey. The interest of the 
subject, and the pleasure they found in 
personally exchanging their most inti- 
mate thoughts, proved an_ irresistible 
temptation to Catherine and Joseph, and 
the court retired, leaving them alone. 
Hour after hour passed away, and it 
was I P. M. when the empress called up 
Potemkin to join in the conversation. 
The illustrious travelers had not realized 
how fast the time flew by until the pro- 
saic cravings of hunger reminded them 
of the fact. 

Besborodko whispered a few words to 
Potemkin, who bit his lips and looked 
as he felt—uncomfortable. 

Meanwhile, Catherine, addressing 
Falkenstein, said: “Count, are you not 
hungry ? What do you say ?—shall we 
not take some lunch before starting back 
to the galleys ?” 

“Just as you say, gracious majesty. 
Petrarch predicted the rise of a people 








to whom death would be a matter of in- 
difference: Nasce una genie a cui morir 
non duole,"’ answered Joseph, who de- 
lighted in poetical quotations. “In your 
presence I feel as if I belonged to that 
coming nation.” 

“But have we any provisions with us ?” 
asked Catherine. 

There was a general rush to the car- 
riages, but, alas! in the haste of the 
departure the imperial kitchen-wagon 
had been left behind! In Count Falk- 
enstein’s carriage was discovered a half- 
empty bottle of old Hungarian wine and 
the stale end of a rye loaf, with which 
Joseph, who was passionately fond of 
horses, used to feed the post-nags. 

“How far is it to the Dnieper ?”’ asked 
Catherine. 

“Thirty versts, your majesty—rather 
more than less,’ answered Potemkin. 
“The roads are bad and the horses tired : 
the sooner we start the better.” 

Joseph’s face lengthened visibly while 
the Serenissime spoke: he was evident- 
ly very hungry, in spite of his Italian 
quotation, and not inclined to travel any 
farther before he had comforted the in- 
ner man. 

“But surely something could be found 
here: the plainest food would do,” said 
Catherine. ‘Can you get no butter, 
chickens, eggs, bread or cream ?” 

“These things are hard to find in such 
places,” said Potemkin. “It is a lonely 
spot, and the people are all away from 
home. There is no dwelling for ten 
versts around. Your majesty will ex- 
cuse my reminding you that this is al- 
ready the Zaporogie.” 

Here Besborodko came to the rescue. 
“All that does not signify,” said he. 
“Keep up a good heart, your majesty : 
we will take care of our beloved empress 
even here in the desert. Be sharp, all 
of you,” he added, turning to her escort. 
“Do not let us waste any precious time 
in talking.”” Adding actions to words, 
he had already tied his handkerchief 
round his waist to simulate a kitchen- 
apron. Opening the stove, he hunted 
up chips, and soon kindled a fire that 
roared lustily through the narrow chim- 
ney. The new-made cook then placed 
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a trivet over the fire, and a gridiron on 
the top of it, after which he made a 
lucky dive at the ash-box under the 
bench, and rose up triumphant with an 
egg in each hand. After a few more 
dives an omelette was hissing on the 
fire, while Catherine wondered at Bes- 
borodko’s thorough knowledge of the 
places where the natives kept their pro- 
visions. Meanwhile, Rumiantzoff and 
Schuvaloff had succeeded in discovering 
a crock of butter and a fresh ham in 
the garret, two milk-pans and a hunch 
of bread in the closet under the stairs, 
and, returning triumphant from their 
foraging expedition, placed their spoils 
on the clean deal table. Their example 
worked wonders: everybody was busy 
with the preparation of the impromptu 
feast, and there seemed a cheerful pros- 
pect of its soon taking place. The maids- 
of-honor toasted slices of ham at the end 
of small wooden sticks. Joseph skim- 
med the milk with a wooden spoon, rap- 
turously eyeing the cream he gathered 
into a brown pewter basin. Even Po- 
temkin himself, high and mighty and 
Serenissime though he was, and silently 
cursing all traveling adventures and im- 
perial whims, had stationed himself be- 
fore a huge wooden tub, and there, in 
silk stockings and buckle shoes, gold- 
embroidered coat and delicate point-lace 
sleeve ruffles, washed the chipped pew- 
ter basins and wooden platters that were, 
for once, to replace glass and china on 
the imperial table. 

Meanwhile, the door softly opened, 
and on the threshold appeared a quaint- 
looking old man, bent almost double 
with the weight of years. A quantity 
of white, fluffy hair stuck out in bunches 
from behind his ears and under his chin 
and large red nose. Seeing the unex- 
pected company assembled under his 
roof, he laughed in a feeble chuckling 
way, and swayed to and fro, being evi- 
dently the worse for drink. ‘ Well, lords 
and ladies,” said he, while every eye in 
the room was turned upon him, “glad to 
see you here—very glad indeed. Came 
here—did you not ?—while I was gone 
to the Dnieper to look at the empress? 
Did not see her, though—saw nothing 





at all. She passed Kainak yesterday 
evening.” 

“Are you the shinkar?” (innkeeper) 
asked Catherine. 

“T am, lady mother—I am. And you 
—who are you? Did you come from 
Mirnoi or from Kremenchuk ?” 

“From Kremenchuk,” answered Cath- 
erine, delighted that he did not recognize 
her. 

The Serenissime meanwhile anxiously 
followed the gaze of the old man’s un- 
steady, bloodshot eyes. 

“How long have you kept this shi- 
nak ?”’ asked Catherine. 

“Let me see! Well, it was when we 
were chasing Pugatcheff that I sent my 
grandson to the war and settled here. 
You know the dates—you can read: 
reckon up for yourself.” 

Pugatcheff’s name made the company 
feel uncomfortable. Potemkin fidgeted 
and bit his lips. ; 

“Have you a son?” continued Cath- 
erine. 

“I had one, but he has been dead 
these forty-two years.” 

‘How old are you, diedushka ?” 

“How old? how old?’’ chuckled the 
old man. “Well, let me see! People 
say that I am ninety-eight. I have not 
forgotten the Swedes, and remember the 
battle of Poltava, where I saw Czar Peter 
Aleksievitch—”’ 

The name of Peter the Great thrilled 
the audience: all gathered closer around 
the old man, and Potemkin, approach- 
ing, patted him kindly on the shoulder. 

“Go on, diedushka—speak! What is 
your name ?” said Catherine eagerly. 

“Wait a bit, my lady: do not be in 
such a hurry. I feel rather tired, and 
will sit down a little: I am weary, don’t 
you see? I went down to the Dnieper to 
look at the empress, whatever she may 
look like, but I missed her, more’s the 
pity. But I saw Czar Peter Aleksievitch, 
and spoke to him after we had driven 
the Swedes behind Perevalochnaia. It 
was while we were celebrating a mass 
over our blessed dead. My name is 
Grizko Galaida, and I want something 
to drink. Have you no gorelka (brandy) 
with you, good folks? My Chveska is 
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gone off somewhere, and she keeps the 
keys. She will not give me a drop of 
drink, although the gorelka is my own.” 

“Who is Chveska?’’ asked Besbo- 
rodko. 

“My hired girl. Smart girl, too: she 
sells my gorelka and looks after me. I 
am growing rather feeble, don’t you see? 
I can only say my prayers, and eat 
gruel, and drink gorelka when I get it. 
Chveska is a good girl—good-looking 
too: the boys are all after her.” 

. “How, then,’’ asked Catherine—‘ how 
was it, Galaida, that you saw the czar 
Peter ?”” 

Old, toothless Galaida did not answer 
at first, but gulped down another glass 
of brandy, took a pinch of snuff out of 
Schuvaloff's golden snuff-box, and then, 
clearing his throat, said: ‘Well, lady 
dear, I was then a Cossack, little mother, 
and served in Mazeppa’s army, but I 
did not side with him nor desert my 
czar's cause. When the Swedes came 
upon us, Mazeppa gave us halberds and 
arquebuses, and bade us go along with 
the Swedes and fight the Moscals (Mus- 
covites), But we would not: we left 
him and went over to the czar’s camp. 
His generals gave us bread and salt to 
eat, and then bid us fire: we did, and 
after that forded the Vorskla at Siska- 
shin; and lo! here was the czar himself! 
The firing went on: the Russians re- 
treated at first, but then the Swedes took 
to their heels; and didn’t they run, 
though! The czar stood here ’’—point- 
ing to the left—‘‘and looked through a 
long tube fastened to a pole; and here 
were the tents, and here the fortifications. 
Well, we beat them—we drowned them 
in the Perevalochnaia. The bugles 
sounded, calling us to the dead-mass: 
we came up. Heavens! what piles of 
dead, and iron, and bullets all round, 
and dead horses! And there was the 
czar in a green kaftan, with high boots 
on his feet and a sword by his side. 
The popes chanted a funeral hymn, and 
put up a mighty high cross over the huge 
grave: and the czar lifted up from the 
ground a blessed image that the cursed 
Swedes had checkered for a chess-board 
and played chess on in their heathenish 





camp. Well, lady dear, the czar took 
the poor desecrated image up, looked at 
it with tearful eyes, kissed it tenderly be- - 
fore us all, and handed it over to the 
popes to be consecrated over again. 
When he was leaving the grave, his 
generals all flocked around him, but he 
came right up to us, walked along the 
rows and talked to one and to the other. 
And we Cossacks watched him, wonder- 
ing what he would say to us. He spoke 
of Mazeppa. ‘He has fled to the Turks,’ 
said he, ‘ but we will get at him yet.’ He 
stopped in front of me, and caressing 
his moustache, ‘And you, Red Cheeks,’ 
says he, ‘where did you come from ?” 

** From Koidaki,’ said I, ‘ your impe- 
rial majesty.’ 

“* Have you killed a Swede ?” 

“*T killed seven of them,’ said I, ‘ but 
I stumbled and fell, and before I could 
pick myself up, a miserable wretch who 
had no sword about him stole my hand- 
kerchief out of my pocket and took to 
his heels. Such a miserable, drunken 
lot they are! And how they worry our 
women !’ 

“The czar smiled, and turning to one 
of his generals, ‘ The ruddy one is right,’ 
says he: ‘the Swedes ave a miserable 
drunken set. We have won a famous 
victory over them.’ 

“And there and then, right after the 
mass, we were dismissed to our homes: 
each one went where he had a mind to. 
But wherever we went we never forgot 
our glorious czar.” 

The conversation did not end here. 
Catherine asked question after question, 
and eagerly listened to every word that 
fell from the old man’s lips. A new 
thought was meanwhile ripening in Po- 
temkin’s mind. This living witness of 
Peter's times and deeds was a lucky 
chance not to be lost by the bold 
schemer, who, addressing the empress, 
said: “When your majesty passes Pol- 
tava, on your return from the Crimea, I 
intend to show you a sight worthy of a 
mighty sovereign, mother of a powerful 
land—a series of military manceuvres 
representing the battle fought and won 
by our czar Peter of blessed memory 
against Charles XII. To make sure of 
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the exact positions of the armies and the 
course of the battle, I will take this old 
man with me: he can be fully trusted— 
his memory will serve him well.” 

The old man now for the first time 
became aware of the august presence in 
which he was. Entirely sobered, as if 
by magic, he remained for a moment 
dumbstruck, and then, falling on his 
knees before the empress, exclaimed, 
“Mother empress, forgive me!”’ 

Catherine kindly raised him up, and 
calling Besborodko to her, confided old 
Galaida to his care. But before leaving 
she asked some more questions, and 
when already seated in her carriage 
turned once more to the old man, say- 
ing, “ Well, grandfather, tell me frankly 
is there anything you would like? Speak 
out freely: I will do anything you say. 
Come, do not be afraid.” 

The old man stood on the threshold 
with hands crossed upon his breast, and 
looking doubtfully at the richly-clad 
courtiers around him. Then passing 
his hand over his fluffy white moustache, 
he said, “Well, your majesty, if ask I 
must, give me some pennies. I want 
twenty rubles. I have a nephew who 
is in love with a girl: he wooed her, but 
her father refused because my nephew 
was poor. So he went away, and for 
twenty rubles sold himself for a soldier 
to a burgess who would not go, and now 
he is carousing through his last week of 
liberty. I should like to buy him off, 
give the money back to the burgess and 
help the boy marry his true love. I 
would then have some one with me; 
and I pity the boy so. He is a painter, 
and paints pictures beautiful to see. He 
learned the trade in Borisoff, and in Pe- 
reiaslavlo he was a regular student. He 
can read and write, and is a mighty 
smart painter, I tell you.” 

“Where is your nephew ?” asked Cath- 
erine: “is he a soldier already ?”” 

“No, mother, not yet: his time is up 
to-morrow. He is in Mirnoi, not far off, 
at the fair, with the burgess who bought 
him, enjoying his last free day.” 

The empress again spoke to Besbo- 
rodko, and confided the uncle and 
nephew to his care, appointing a certain 





sum of money for the young man’s ran- 
som and wedding; and, this done, re- 
turned to the galleys with Joseph. 

Meanwhile, old Grizko, with Count 
Besborodko, entering a gilt carriage, 
rolled off to Mirnoi; the count, anxious 
to please his sovereign, having resolved 
to see to things in person. 

Great was the commotion among the 
country-people gathered at the fair when 
the gilt coach rolled up hill into the 
market-place, and eager glances detect- 
ed within a stately courtier and a ragged 
old man seated side by side. The new 
recruit was soon found, and came up to 
the carriage, followed by a band of mu- 
sic and an admiring crowd. He was 
evidently making the most of his last 
day. 

According to a local custom, still ex- 
isting in the Ukraine, Borovikoffsky (the 
nephew of old Galaida) had, from the 
early morning, adorned himself with 
gayly-colored handkerchiefs and flutter- 
ing ribbons, taken with him a band of 
music hired for the whole week, and re- 
paired to the market-place. His pur- 
chaser, a fat burgess in a long blue coat, 
who, by agreement, was bound to watch 
the slightest wishes of the future recruit 
and immediately fulfill them, moaning 
and groaning brought up the rear. The 
agreement ran thus: Borovikoffsky, a 
Cossack by birth and a painter by profes- 
sion, of his own free will agreed to enlist 
as a soldier instead of the burgess. The 
latter was in return to give to Borovikoff- 
sky twenty rubles, cash down, provide 
brandy 4 discretion during a whole week, 
and at the same time not only minister 
to all his wants, but also unresistingly 
fulfill his slightest wishes. And Boro- 
vikoffsky, as was customary among the 
recruits, knew but too well how to get 
full price for the liberty he had sold. 
What did he not invent during this mo- 
mentous week? For instance, on the 
very first day, after drinking till he could 
no longer stand on his feet, Borovikoff- 
sky would lie down in the middle of the 
street, and, ordering a barrel of brandy 
to be rolled out beside him, call out 
to the crowd, ‘‘Come up, good folks— 
drink, drink as much as you can: the 
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burgess pays.” And the people did 
drink, and the burgess had to pay. This 
being the week of the fair, made it all 
the worse, as the recruit was constantly 
followed by a crowd. Dancing to the 
sounds of the music provided by the 
burgess, the recruit moved on through 
the streets, stopping at almost every 
booth, snatching ribbons, handker- 
chiefs, gloves, shawls, earrings, garnets, 
and throwing them among the crowd. 
“Here, good people, help yourselves— 
take all you want: the burgess pays ;” 
and the burgess groaned and paid. 
Again, the recruit would stop before a 
barrel of tar (used instead of shoe- 
blacking among the poorer classes in 
Russia), and call upon the shoeblack to 
blacken the boots of all the company 
there present. “Come up, good folks— 
have your shoes blackened: the burgess 
pays.” Innumerable boots and shoes 
would be blackened, and the unfortu- 
nate burgess had again to pay. And 
what if he had refused todoso? The 
intended recruit had then a right to 
withdraw from the bargain, and all the 
money the burgess had already spent 
upon him would have been irretrievably 
lost. 
Stopping in the market-place, Besbo- 
rodko addressed the hero of the day. 
“Are you the future recruit ?—are you 
Borovikoffsky ?”’ asked he, sharply look- 
ing at the debauchee, who, no longer 
able to dance, only swayed to and fro 
to the sounds of the music. 

“Tam Bo—Borovikoffsky.” 

“Well, Borovikoffsky, get ready to 
start with us. I am sent by the empress. 
Get rid of your burgess. Here are the 
twenty rubles he gave you, and here is 
more money to pay for all he has spent 
upon you.” 

The burgess’s surprise knew no 
bounds: he stared at the count, and 
tremblingly muttered, “ How is this? 
What for? Have mercy upon me! 
Do not ruin me.” 

“Your unlawful shirking of your duty 
will be forgiven,’ said Besborodko to 
the burgess, “ provided you immediately 
enlist as a soldier in your empress’s ser- 


vice. Here is your money.” 
Vor. IX.—20 
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The burgess eagerly took the proffer- 
ed rubles, which more than repaid him 
for all he had spent, and enlisted the 
very next day. 

Meanwhile, Borovikoffsky slept off the 
effects of his brandy, and waking could 
hardly trust his eyes. Surely, this was 
the old familiar korchma. Tapers were 
lit and frankincense was burning in the 
east corner, where Grandfather Galaida 
was saying his prayers before the family 
image-shrine. Chveska stood on the 
threshold, laughing and crying at the 
same time, and wiping her eyes on her 
red-and-white apron ; and the baby was 
playing with kitten and spoon in the 
middle of the sanded floor. Borovi- 
koffsky sat up, feeling rather ashamed 
as the recollections of the past week 
rose before him, and did not dare to ap- 
proach the old man. After some time, 
Grizko deigned to notice his scapegrace 
nephew, and fetching a linen bag full 
of silver rubles out of the old wooden 
chest, proceeded to pile them upon the 
deal table. 

The empress had given one hundred 
rubles toward Borovikoffsky’s wedding. 
This was at the time a fabulous sum for 
a countryman, not only in the far-off 
Ukraine, but everywhere through Rus- 
sia. The young painter, but yesterday 
a recruit, was overpowered: he fell on 
his knees before the images, and burst- 
ing into tears, pressed the precious 
rubles to his breast —those rubles that 
to him represented a life of ease and 
liberty and love. ‘Heavenly Father! 
how did I deserve so much mercy? 
God bless and keep our dear mother 
empress !”’ 

The old man and his nephew were 
not allowed to stay at home just yet: 
they had to hurry up to Poltava, where, 
on her return from the Crimea, Cath- 
erine witnessed the until then unheard- 
of manceuvres representing the conflict 
of the Russians and the Swedes. These 
manceuvres were arranged according 
to the suggestions of old Galaida. Al- 
though he could not always point out 
the exact position of the different regi- 
ments of the belligerent armies, he knew 
exactly, and could always tell, where 
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stood the czar at the different points of 
the battle, where he sat, where he gal- 
loped, and where and when he issued his 
orders to the Russian generals. ‘Here 
he watched the Swedes; here he gallop- 
ed up to the guns; here he drove the 
enemy out of the field.” 

Borovikoffsky achieved fame in an- 
other way. The nobility of Poltava 
had, in the centre of the city, built a 
hall wherein to welcome their empress. 
The chief marshal of the nobility had, 
in some way or other, heard of the em- 
press’s adventure near Koidaki, and of 
the interest she took in uncle and nephew. 
He therefore sent for the painter: “Can 
you decorate the imperial hall ?” 

“T can.” 

“ And how if you should fail ?” 

“So help me God, I will zo¢ fail.” 

“Well, then, begin at once. Here are 
colors and brushes, all good: they are 
the remainder of those used for the 
Tkonostas in our cathedral. Paint away, 
but do not spoil things nor waste them. 
Should you fail, you are a lost man.” 








Borovikoffsky went to work and 
achieved wonders, so that when the em- 
press, arriving in Poltava, entered her 
hall, she was struck by the four large 
pictures that adorned the walls. On 
one was a life-sized image of Peter the 
Great as a ploughman, furrowing with a 
heavy plough the barren, desert soil of 
Russia, undeterred by the thistles and 
weeds that obstructed his path. On the 
opposite wall Catherine I. was a sower, 
scattering with a generous hand the gold- 
en grain over the soil prepared by Peter. 
On the third wall was Catherine II., pen 
in hand and head upraised, in sudden 
inspiration writing down the project of 
her celebrated codex of laws. On the 
fourth wall were the seven Greek philos- 
ophers pondering in admiration over the 
new codex. 

Borovikoffsky continued in the path 
he had chosen, and soon acquired a 
great celebrity. Many of his exquisite 
paintings now excite the admiration of 
those who visit the churches of St, 
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1% April, 1869, chance took me to the 
remote colony of the Falkland Isl- 
ands, with the purpose of taking thence 
a passage to Buenos Ayres to arrange 
some business-matters. During my stay 
in the settlement the coast of Patagonia, 
in the survey of which H. M.S. Nassau 
was then engaged, formed a frequent 
topic of conversation. I had formerly, 
when stationed on the south-east coast 
of America, read with delight Mr. Dar- 
win’s work on South America, as well 
as Fitzroy’s admirable Narrative of the 
Voyage of the Beagle, and had ever 
since entertained a strong desire to pen- 
etrate, if possible, the little-known in- 
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terior of the country. Now, at length, 
a favorable opportunity seemed to have 
arrived for carrying out the cherished 
scheme of traversing the country from 
Punta Arenas to the Rio Negro, Valdivia, 
or even to Buenos Ayres. The accounts 
given me of the Tehuelche character 
and of the glorious excitement of the 
chase after the guanaco, graphically de- 
scribed by a seaman, Sam Bonner, who 
had been much on the coast and had 
resided at the Santa Cruz station, made 
me more than ever anxious to prosecute 
this plan; and, having a tolerable ac- 
quaintance with Spanish, which lan- 








guage many of the Indians know well, 
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it seemed to me possible to safely trav- 
erse the country in company with some 
one or other of their wandering parties. 
Accordingly, I bestirred myself to ob- 
tain information as to the best way of 
getting such an introduction to the In- 
dians as would probably secure their 
consent; to which end most material 
assistance was afforded by Mr. Dean of 
Stanley, who kindly provided me with 
letters of introduction to Captain Luiz 
Piedra Buena, an intelligent Argentine 
well known in Stanley, the owner of a 
schooner—in which he worked the seal- 
fisheries on the coast—and also of a 
trading-station at the Middle Island, on 
the Santa Cruz River. 

This settlement consists of only three 
houses, built on an island called ‘ Pa- 
bon,” marked as Middle Island, in Islet 
Reach, in Fitzroy’s chart. Don Luiz P. 
Buena holds it by virtue of a grant from 
the Argentine government, which has 
also conferred on him the commission 
of captain in the navy, with power to 
prevent all foreign sealers from tres- 
passing on the valuable seal-fisheries on 
the coast. The island is about a mile 
and a half long, and has an average 
breadth of some three hundred and fifty 
yards. Access is obtained from the 
south shore by a ford, about fifty yards 
across, only passable at low water. The 
northern channel is wider and deeper, 
and the swiftness of the current renders 
it impassable save by a boat, which is 
moored ready to ferry over Indians de- 
sirous of trading, and is also useful for 
bringing wood for fuel, which is not ob- 
tainable on the island. About a hun- 
dred yards from the ford stands the prin- 
cipal house, substantially built of bricks, 
with tiled roof, containing three rooms, 
and a sort of porch to shelter a nine- 
pounder commanding the entrance. It 
is further defended by a stockade, over 
which floats the Argentine flag, and be- 
yond it a fosse, which is filled with water 
by the spring tides. The object of these 
fortifications is to afford protection in 
case of the Indians proving troublesome 
when under the influence of rum. A 
second house was situated about fifty 
yards off, and being generally used as a 
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store, bore the name of the Almacen: 
at this time being empty, one room served 
as a sleeping-place for some of the men, 
and the other had been given up for the 
accommodation of Casimiro—an Indian 
of whom both the missionaries and Her 
Majesty's surveyors have made frequent 
mention—and his family. A third house, 
which stood at the eastern end of the 
island, was unoccupied. Near it a small 
plot had been tilled, and potatoes, tur- 
nips and other vegetables had been suc- 
cessfully raised. As the lower part of 
the island is liable to be overflowed at 
high springs, a ditch had been cut across 
to drain off the water, and there was 
consequently no lack of irrigation. The 
groun@was covered with stunted bushes, 
the small spike-thorn round thistle and 
coarse grass. The few sheep appeared 
to thrive well, but decreased very sensi- 
bly in number during the winter, as on 
days when game was scarce one fell a 
victim to the ravenous appetite engen- 
dered by the keen air of Patagonia. A 
numerous troop of horses grazed on the 
mainland, in a tract below the Southern 
Barranca, called the ‘ Potrero,” where 
the grass, though coarse, grew in rank 
luxuriance. When wanted for hunting, 
the entire stud was brought across the 
river in the morning and driven into the 
corral, but ordinarily one alone was kept 
on the island ready for emergencies. 
With Don Luiz P. Buena and his ami- 
able and accomplished sejiora I subse- 
quently made acquaintance which ripen- 
ed into friendship, but, though his guest, 
I was at present personally unknown to 
him. In his absence, his representative, 
Mr. Clarke, whom I had- known some 
years previously in the Falklands, did 
all he could to make me feel at home. 
He was a handsome young fellow of 
twenty-five, and an excellent specimen 
of the versatile and cosmopolitan New 
Englander, “‘raised”” in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, where he had been brought up 
as a builder, though he afterward “‘ship- 
ped himself on board of a ship.” In 
his nautical life he had been mate of the 
Snow Squall, in a homeward voyage 
from Shanghai, when she was chased 
off the Cape of Good Hope by the Ala- 
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bama, and but for the pluck of the cap- 
tain and crew, and the wonderful sailing 
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pill.” As it was, the beautiful vessel 
fairly outsailed the swift steamer. The 
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powers of the craft, another item would 
have been added to Mr. Adams’ “little 
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steadiness of the crew, and their well- 
deserved attachment to the captain, were 
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most strongly proved on this occasion. 
As there was no alternative between put- 
ting in for water at St. Helena—where 
it was too probable the Alabama would 
pounce upon the prize—and running 
home upon half a pint per diem each 
man, the captain left it to the crew to 
decide, and they chose the latter course. 

Mr. Clarke had spent three months 
traveling and hunting in company with 
the Tehuelches, which had made him a 
most expert hand with lasso or bolas, 
and well acquainted with the Indian 
character; and it was pleasant to hear 
that he entertained a very high opinion 
of their intelligence and generous dis- 
position. He treated them with fairness 
and considerate kindness, and they re- 
paid him by confidence and friendship. 

Five other employés made up the rest 
of our party. No social distinctions, 
however, prevailed, and the inhabitants 
of Pabon lived in pleasant ‘ equality. 
The charge of the dogs and horses and 
the duty of supplying meat devolved on 
two — Gonzalez, a gaucho, a native of 
Patagones, who was as much at home 
in the schooner on a sealing-excursion 


as in the saddle balling an ostrich; and 
Juan Isidoro, a swarthy little man whose 
sparkling black eyes told of his Indian 
blood, a native of Santiago del Estero: 
he had been sent as a soldier to Rio 
Negro, whence he had managed to de- 
sert, and make his way with Orkeke’s 


Indians to the settlement. Next comes 
Juan Chileno, a bright, fresh-complex- 
ioned youth of nineteen years, to look 
at whom was refreshing after the swarthy 
and weather-beaten physiognomies of 
the others. Then Antonio, a Portuguese, 
by turns gaucho, whaler or sealer, al- 
ways ready with a song or a merry jest, 
and on occasion equally quick with his 
knife. Holstein furnished the last, but 
by no means least important—a strong- 
built, good-natured, rather stupid fellow, 
generally selected as the butt of the rest, 
who always styled him “El Cooké,” a 
sobriquet earned by his many voyages 
in that capacity on board various ships. 
Such were the companions of my resi- 
dence at Pabon, besides whom more 


than a score of dogs of all sorts slept ' 
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anyhow and anywhere, and followed 
anybody, giving their masters the pref- 
erence. 

Every Sunday all hands, except one 
—the cook of the week—left on guard, 
went hunting, and, as occasion required, 
during the week, the gauchos would pro- 
ceed to supply the larder with guanaco 
or ostrich, the latter being, however, rare. 
Idleness was unknown: when not hunt- 
ing, woodcutting or salt-raising, manu- 
factures were the order of the day. We 
picked stones and worked them round 
for bolas, and covered them with the 
hide stripped from the hock of the gua- 
naco, the soga or thong connecting the 
balls being made from the skin of the 
neck, the method of obtaining it being 
as follows: The head having been’ cut 
off, and an incision made just above the 
shoulder, the skin is dragged off in one 
piece, and, after the wool has been pick- 
ed off, is softened by hand and carefully 
cut into strips, which are closely plaited. 
Of this leather we also made serviceable 
bridles, lassos, stirrup-leathers, and, in 
fact, horse-gear generally. Sometimes 
we would have a fit of making pipes, 
and all hands would be busy sawing out 
wood or hard at work boring the bowls ; 
at others, spurs were the rage, made by 
the simple Indian method of sticking 
sharpened nails into two pieces of wood, 
secured together by thongs fastened un- 
der the foot'and round the leg; or again, 
we would work silver, and come out with 
our knife-sheaths glittering with studs. 
On non-hunting days I invariably prac- 
ticed the use of the bolas, and caught 
almost every shrub’on the island. 

The evenings were passed in play- 
ing the American game of “brag.” 
Cash being unknown, and no one being 
disposed to risk the loss of his gear, the 
stakes were simply so many black beans 
to a box of matches; and as much ex- 
citement prevailed as if each bean or 
perota had been a five-dollar piece. 

The sketch of our life at Pabon would 
be very incomplete without asking the 
reader to accompany us on a hunting- 
excursion. Game had become very 
scarce in our immediate vicinity, and 
our only farinaceous food was black 
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beans varied: by maize, which was too | much used. The meat went wonderful- 
troublesome in the preparation to be | ly quick, so we determined to extend the 
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donned, and eight of us, including two 
Indians, Casimiro and El Zurdo, set off 
to make a circle—z. ¢., enclose and drive 
an area of land on the southern shore 
of the river, finishing at the Missionaries’: 
Valley. Casimiro and Gonzalez accord- 
ingly started, and the remainder follow- 
edinturn. During our drive down, one 
guanaco was captured by El Zurdo and 
Isidoro, and on our arrival near the val- 
ley of Los Misionarios I chased a gua- 
naco, but, being without dogs and a tyro 
with the bolas, failed to capture him. 
However, on rejoining my companions, 
who had now finished the circle, I found 
that they had only killed one ostrich, 
which, through the carelessness of some 
of the party, the dogs had mauled to 
such an extent as to render the greater 
part of the meat unserviceable. The 
day had been unusually warm, without 
any wind. Though a bank of white 
clouds on the horizon seemed to threaten 
snow, it was agreed to camp out and try 
our chance of getting a good supply of 
meat on the following day; so we pro- 
ceeded to a sheltered place in the valley 
and bivouacked under the lee of a big 
incense bush, while the horses were turn- 
ed loose and a fire was made, on which 
the remains of the ostrich were soon 
cooking under the master hand of Casi- 
miro. After supper, which was rather 
stinted in quantity, we smoked a pipe, 
and lay down to sleep. About three I 
woke up, feeling, as I thought, a heavy 
weight pressing on my mantle, and found 
that above two inches of snow had fallen 
and that it was still snowing. At day- 
light it came on to rain, but quickly 
changed to snow again; so we made 
a fire and waited for an hour to see if 
the weather would clear. At last, ona 
gleam of sickly sunshine appearing, we 
proceeded to arrange the circle, Casimi- 
ro starting first. Emerging from the val- 
ley and ascending to the high pampa, 
we met a terrific gale of wind from the 
south, driving before it small snow in 
freezing blasts; but two ostriches jump- 
ed up from behind a bush, and Mr. 
Clarke balled one of them with great 
dexterity. This was very cheering, as 
we were all very hungry. But, as it was 
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impossible to face the driving sleet and 
wind, which prevented us from seeing 
ten yards before us, we adjourned to the 
valley, leaving Casimiro, who was not 
visible, to his own pursuits. Suddenly, 
El Zurdo discovered smoke behind a 
clump of trees, and, to our great delight, 
there was our friend before a good fire, 
nicely sheltered from snow and wind, 
within an arbor neatly cut out of a 
bush. We adjourned to the fire and 
had breakfast; invigorated by which, 
and encouraged by a lull in the storm, 
we started off to renew the chase, but 
soon got separated by the thick snow- 
storm. Mr. Clarke, El Zurdo, Gonzalez 
and myself, who were together, came 
close upon a herd of guanaco making 
for the coast to escape the gale. The 
dogs gave chase and killed some, others 
were balled: in fact, a regular slaughter 
took place, and eight or ten carcases 
were soon lying on the plain. Now 
came the tedious job of cutting up. I 
found myself standing alone by a dead 
guanaco, none of the others being visi- 
ble, though not fifty yards distant. I 
proceeded as best I could to arrange the 
meat, and was about half through the 
task, with fingers nearly frozen, when 
I discovered Mr. Clarke and El Zurdo, 
and shortly after it cleared up, and the 
remainder of our party, all loaded with 
meat, arrived. Thus supplied, we turn- 
ed our faces homeward, and a little be- 
fore sundown reached Santa Cruz, where 
a steaming kettle of coffee soon dispelled 
our cold and put us into good spirits. 
The northern hills abounded with 
puma, some of which, killed in our 
hunts, were of unusual size, measuring 
fully six feet, exclusive of the tail, which 
is generally half the length of the body. 
They are, of course, most numerous 
where the herds of guanaco and the 
ostriches abound: in the southern part 
of Patagonia their color is more of a 
grayish-brown than that of the species 
found in the Argentine provinces. These 
“leones,” as they are universally called 
in South America, always appeared to 
me to be the most catlike of all the 
felidz. They are very timid, always 
running from a man on horseback, and, 
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by day at least, from a pedestrian: they 
run for a short distance in a series of 
long bounds at great speed, but soon 
tire, and stand at bay behind or in the 
midst of a bush, and, sitting upon their 
haunches, spit and swear just like a 
monstrous tabby, sometimes endeavor- 
ing to scratch with their formidable 
claws, but rarely springing at the pur- 
suer. Mr. Clarke on one occasion had 
his mantle torn off in this manner. At 
another time, when hunting in the vicin- 
ity of Santa Cruz, I observed from a dis- 
tance Gonzalez hacking with his knife at 
a big incense bush, and on reaching the 
spot found him occupied in clearing 
away branches to allow him to knock a 


"huge puma on the head with his bolas. 


He was dismounted and attended by his 
dogs, which bayed the animal. Still, 
had the puma not been a cur, he could 
doubtless have sprung out and killed or 
severely wounded the gaucho. The In- 
dians affirm that the puma will attack a 
single man alone and on foot; and in- 
deed subsequently an example of this 
came under my notice: however, if a 
person should be benighted or lost, he 
has only to take the precaution of light- 
ing a fire, which these animals will never 
approach. They are most savage in the 
early part of the spring or breeding-sea- 
son, when, according to my experience, 
they are found roaming over the country 
in an unsettled manner: they are then 
also thinner than at other times, but, like 
the wild horse, they are generally pretty 
fat at all times of the year. The females 
I saw were sometimes accompanied by 
two cubs, but never more. The meat 
of the puma resembles pork, and is good 
eating, though better boiled than roasted, 
but one or two Indians of my acquaint- 
ance would not touch the meat. The 
hide is useful either for saddle-cloths or 
to make mantles of; and owing to its 
greasy nature it can be softened with less 
trouble than that of the guanaco. In 
Santa Cruz one of the men had a pair 
of trousers made of lion’s skin, which, 
worn with the hair side out, was imper- 
vious to wet. From the hock and lower 
part of the hind legs boots may be 
constructed similar to those made from 
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horse hide, and are in common use 
amongst the Indians and also the gau- 
chos of Plata. These, however, are 
only made from pumas of large size, 
and they wear out very quickly. To 
kill a puma with a gun is rather a diffi- 
cult matter, as, unless the ball enters his 
skull or strikes near the region of the 
heart, he has as many lives as his relation 
the cat. I once put three revolver bul- 
lets into one, and ultimately had recourse 
to the bolas as a more effective weapon. 
When wounded they become very sav- 
age, but they are at all times bad cus- 
tomers for dogs, which they maul in a 
shocking manner. The Indian dogs are 
trained to stand off and bay them, keep- 
ing out of range of the claws; neverthe- 
less, they not unfrequently get killed. 
Perhaps the simplest way of taking the 
pumas is to throw a lasso over them, as 
directly they feel the noose they lie down 
as if dead, and are easily despatched. I 
was particularly struck, as are all hunt- 
ers, with their eyes—large, brown and 
beautifully bright, but with a fierce glare 
that does not appeal to any feelings of 
compassion. I shall never forget the 
expression in the eyes of one puma, best 
described by the remark made by one 
of the Indians as he reined back his 
horse, expecting a spring: ‘Mira los 
ojos del diablo!” (“ Look, what devil's 
eyes !’’) 

By this time even the kind compan- 
ionship of Mr. Clarke failed to reconcile 
me to the tedious monotony of our life. 
The game also became scarcer and 
scarcer, and at the beginning of August 
I began to think it would be better and 
more amusing to migrate to the Indian 
camp, where, at any rate, plenty of meat 
was procurable. Accordingly, when the 
Indians came over again on a visit, I 
bought a horse, or rather changed away 
a revolver for one (a three-year old, 
newly-broken), and started in company 
with Orkeke, Campan, Cayuke and 
Tankelow, four Indians, all of whom 
were previous acquaintances. I was 
ushered into Orkeke’s toldo with due 
ceremony, and we took our seats by the 
fire. I had brought a bag of coffee with 
me; so we set to work and roasted 
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some, after which one of the Chilians 
was given the task of pounding it be- 
tween stones, and we all drank what the 
Indians not inappropriately term “ pot- 
water.’’ Many Indians crowded in to 
have a look at us, and among others 
that I noticed was a remarkably pretty 
little girl of about thirteen years of age, 
a niece of Orkeke's, who took some 
coffee, when offered, in a shy and bash- 
ful manner which was delightful to con- 
template. In due time we all retired to 
rest, and a little before daylight I was 
woke up by the melodious singing of an 
Indian in the next toldo. Shortly after- 
ward, Orkeke went out and harangued 
the inmates of the remaining toldos, and 
presently the horses were brought up, 
and most of the men started for the 
chase. Snow had fallen during the 
night, a biting cold wind was blowing, 
and Orkeke told me there were very few 
animals about. I took this as a hint not 
to ask for a horse, so contented myself 
with sauntering round and examining 
the encampment. Some of the men 
were playing cards, one or two sleeping, 
whilst the women were almost univer- 


sally employed in sewing guanaco man- 


tles. About 3 P.M., Casimiro arrived 
with his family, and proceeded to the 
tent of a southern Indian, named Crimé, 
and shortly afterward the hunting-party 
returned by twos and threes, but the 
chase had not been attended with much 
success. We passed the evening pleas- 
antly enough, making acquaintance with 
each other, and Keoken, the little girl, 
instructed me in the Indian names of 
the various objects about the place. 

The most important among the In- 
dians were Orkeke, the actual cacique, 
and his brother Tankelow, who possess- 
ed the greater number of horses; Casi- 
miro, whose leadership was still rather 
in posse ; Camillo, Crimé, Cuastro, Ca- 
yuke, etc. One more must be mention- 
ed by name—Waki, a perfect Hercules 
in bodily frame, and a thoroughly good- 
natured fellow, with whom I became 
great friends. The whole were housed 
in five toldos—by which Spanish name 
the Indian kau or tents, strongly resem- 
bling those of our own gypsies, are 
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known. They were pitched in a shel- 
tered hollow, with their fronts facing the 
east, to avoid the bitter violence of the 
prevalent westerly winds. 

Fitzroy has given an excellent de- 
scription of the toldo, but to those read- 
ers who are unacquainted with it a brief 
sketch will not be unacceptable. A row 
of forked posts about three feet high is 
driven into the ground in a slightly 
slanting position, and a ridge-pole laid 
across them; in front of these, at a dis- 
tance of about seven feet, a second row, 
six feet high, with a ridge-pole; and at 
the same distance from them a third 
row, eight feet high, each slanting a lit- 
tle, but not at the same angle. A cov- 
ering made of from forty to fifty full- 
grown guanaco skins, smeared with a 
mixture of grease and red ochre, is 
drawn over from the rear, and the great 
drag of the heavy covering straightens 
the poles: it is then secured by thongs 
to the front poles, while hide curtains 
fastened between the inner poles parti- 
tion off the sleeping-places, and the bag- 
gage piled round the sides of the tent 
excludes the cold blast which penetrates 
under the edge of the covering. The 
fire is kindled in the fore part or mouth 
of the tent. In very bad weather, or 
when encamped for the winter, an ad- 
ditional covering is secured to the front 
poles and brought down over an extra 
row of short posts, making all snug. It 
is a common arrangement for relatives 
or friends to combine their toldos, when, 
instead of bringing down the coverings 
to the ground at the side, they are made 
to overlap, and thus one tent roof will 
cover two or three distinct domestic 
interiors. 

The furniture of the toldos consists of 
one or two bolsters and a horse hide or 
two to each sleeping compartment, one 
to act as a curtain and the other for bed- 
ding. The bolsters are made of old 
ponchos or lechus, otherwise called man- 
dils—woven blankets obtained from the 
Araucanos, who are famous for their 
manufacture—stuffed with guanaco wool 
and sewn up with ostrich or guanaco 
sinews. The bolsters do duty as pillows 
or as seats, and help to form the women’s 
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saddles on the march. Besides these, 
the women all own mandils for their 
beds. The men occasionally use the 
cloths worn under the saddles for seats 
when the ground is damp, but as a rule 
all the inmates of the toldo squat upon 
Nature’s carpet, which has the advan- 
tage of being easily cleaned, for the Te- 
huelches are very particular about the 
cleanliness of the interior of their dwell- 
ings, and a patch of sod accidentally 
befouled is at once cut out and thrown 
outside by the women. 

The cooking-utensils are simple, con- 
sisting of an asador, or iron spit, for 
roasting meat, and an occasional iron 
pot, which serves for boiling and also for 
trying-out ostrich grease and marrow, 
which is employed both for cooking and 
for mixing with the paint with which the 
faces of both sexes are adorned. To 
these, wooden platters and armadillo 
shells, to serve broth in, are sometimes 
added. The duty of pitching and ar- 
ranging the toldos on the halt and strik- 
ing them for the march, as well as load- 
ing the poles, covering and furniture on 
the horses, devolves entirely upon the 
women, who display great strength and 
dexterity in the work. 

The order of march and method of 
hunting which constitute the daily rou- 
tine are as follows: The cacique, who 
has the ordering of the marching and 
hunting, comes out of his toldo at day- 
light, sometimes indeed before, and de- 
livers a loud oration, describing the order 
of march, the appointed place of hunt- 
ing and the general programme: he then 
exhorts the young men to catch and 
bring up the horses and be alert and 
active in the hunt, enforcing his admo- 
nition, by way of a wind-up, with a 
boastful relation of his own deeds of 
prowess when he was young. Some- 
times the women while the chief is ha- 
ranguing rekindle or blow up the embers 
of the fire and prepare a slight breakfast, 
but not invariably. Some cold meat is 
also occasionally reserved from the even- 
ing meal, and placed in a hide bag to be 
carried with them on the march, to be 
given to the children when they are 
hungry. But the general custom for the 
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men is to wait until the day's hunt has 
supplied fresh meat. When the cacique’s 
“oration ’"—which is very little attended 
to—is over, the young men and boys 
lasso and bring up the horses, and the 
women place on their backs the bolsters 
of reeds, tied with hide thongs, mantles 


and colored blankets, which form their 


saddles ; others are strapping their belts 
on, or putting their babies into wicker- 
work cradles, or rolling up the skins that 
form the coverings of the toldos, and 
placing them and the poles on the bag- 
gage-horses ; last of all, the small break- 
ers which are carried on the march are 
filled with water. The women mount 
by means of a sling round the horses’ 
necks, and sit astride of their bolster- 
saddles; their babies—if they possess 
any—and their pet dogs are hoisted up, 
the babies being stowed in the cradles 
behind them: then they take their bag- 
gage-horses in tow and start off in single 
file. The men, who generally wait until 
all are ready, then drive the spare horses 
for a short distance, and having handed 
them over to the charge of their wives 
or daughters, retire to a neighboring 
bush, where a fire is kindled, pipes are 
lighted, and the hunt commenced in the 
following manner: Two men start off 
and ride at a gallop round a certain area 
of country, varying according to the 
number of the party, lighting fires at 
intervals to mark their track. After the 
lapse of a few minutes two others are 
despatched, and so on until only a few 
are left with the cacique. These spread 
themselves out in a crescent, closing in 
and narrowing the circle on a point 
where those first started have by this 


time arrived. The crescent rests on a’ 


base-line formed by the slowly-proceed- 
ing line of women, children and bag- 
gage-horses. The ostriches and herds 
of guanaco run from the advancing 
party, but are checked by the points- 
men, and when the circle is well closed 
in are attacked with the bolas, two men 
frequently chasing the same animal from 
different sides. The dogs also assist in 
the chase, but the Indians are so quick 
and expert with the bolas that unless 
their horses are tired, or they happen te 
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have gambled away their bolas, the dogs | very frequently found in the circles, and 
are not much called into use. Puma are | quickly despatched by a blow on the 
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head from a ball. On one occasion I | blow, the skull of an unusually large 
saw Waki completely crush, by a single | one. The Indian law of division of the 
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game prevents all disputes, and is as 
follows: The man who balls the ostrich 
leaves it for the other who has been 
chasing with him to carry or take charge 
of, and at the end of the hunt it is di- 
vided—the feathers and body from the 
head to the breast-bone and one leg be- 
longing to the captor, the remainder to 
the assistant. In the case of guanaco, 
the first takes the best half in the same 
manner: the lungs, heart, liver, kidneys 
and the fat and marrow bones are some- 
times eaten raw. The Tehuelches also 
cut out the fat over the eyes, and the 
gristly fat between the thigh-joints, which 
they eat with great gusto, as also the 
heart and blood of the ostrich. Owing 
to the entire absence of farinaceous food, 
fat becomes a necessary article of diet, 
and can be consumed in much larger 
quantities than in more civilized coun- 
tries. That this is not merely owing to the 
inclemency of the climate is proved by 
the appetite for fat which the gauchos in 
the Argentine provinces acquire. When 
the hunt is finished and the birds cut up 
and divided, fires are kindled, and whilst 
stones are heating the ostrich is plucked, 
the wing-feathers being carefully tied to- 
gether with a piece of sinew. The bird 
is then laid on its back and drawn; the 
legs are carefully skinned down, and the 
bone taken out, leaving the skin; the 
carcase is then separated into two halves, 
and the back-bone having been extract- 
ed from the lower half, and the meat 
sliced so as to admit the heated stones 
laid in between the sections, it is tied up 
like a bag, secured by the skin of the 
legs, with a small bone thrust through 
to keep all taut: this is placed on the 
live embers of the fire, a light blaze being 
kindled when it is nearly done to per- 
fectly roast the outside meat. During 
the process of cooking it has to be turn- 
ed frequently to ensure all parts being 
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thoroughly cooked. When ready it is 
taken off the fire, and the top part being 
cut off and the stones extracted, the 
broth and meat are found deliciously 
cooked. The party, generally consist- 
ing of twos or fours, sit round the dish 
and eat the meat, sopping it in the broth. 
The back part, which consists nearly 
altogether of fat (when the ostrich is in 
good condition), is then divided, pieces 
being given to each and reserved as tid- 
bits for the women and children. When 
the head and breast half are to be cook- 
ed, the bone is not extracted, but the 
wings turned inside and the breast cav- 
ity filled with heated stones, and tied up 
with half of the skin of the legs, which 
have been divided, additional pieces of 
meat from the.legs having been placed 
in the breast cavity: The fat of the 
breast is divided amongst the party at 
the fireside, the owner in all cases re- 
serving none or a very small piece for 
himself, as the others who are cooking 
at the same fire are sure to give him 
plenty. The cacique generally receives 
the largest share, or, if he is not present, 
the greatest friends of the owner. The 
wing-feathers are carefully taken to the 
toldos and stored with others for future 
trade. The ostrich is most thoroughly 
eaten, the gizzard, which is large enough 
to fill both hands, being carefully cook- 
ed by the insertion of a hot stone and 
roasted: the eyes, too, are sucked, and 
the tripe devoured ; but when the birds 
are thin they are simply skinned, and 
the carcase left to the pumas. After the 
meal concluding the hunt is finished, a 
pipe is handed round, saddles are re- 
adjusted and the game placed on them, 
and the party adjourn. to the toldos, 
which by this time have been pitched 
and arranged by the women. 
[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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SECOND PAPER. 


N 1814, Sully, as Academician, hands 
in the contribution demanded from 
the fellows of the college by the by-laws. 
It is an excellent copy of Rubens’ “ Trib- 
ute Money,” still glowing with Flemish 
generosity of color. His full-length, 
life-size portrait of the actor Cooke had 
been previously purchased by contribu- 
tion and tendered to the Academy, which 
still retains it. 

In 1816, Leslie writes to his sister: “I 
am glad to hear of the safe arrival of 
my pictures, and more so that the Acad- 
emy is inclined to purchase my ‘Clif- 
ford.’ Tell Sully I will accept the thou- 
sand dollars in preference to the other 
proposal.”” The thousand dollars were 
never paid, but the family of the artist 
in 1831, as we shall see, presented the 
picture. ‘My ‘Clifford,’ though not 
conceived in the vein which Leslie soon 
after began to work with such tact and 
success, isa rich and savan¢ composition. 
It is the scene from Henry JV. where 
Clifford murders the young Plantagenet, 
Rutland. The persons are life size. 
Perhaps, after all, its chief link with the 
interests of our day is the fact that the 
pleading boy is a portrait of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, then “a curly-headed young- 
ster, dividing his time between Polito’s 
wild beasts at Exeter ’Change and the 
Royal Academy’s schools.” The pic- 
ture, cleaned a few years back, is better 
in color than many of Leslie’s more 
popular genre subjects. 

The Academy’s portrait of Byron, by 
William E. West, was executed in 1822, 
and is not without interest. It was paint- 
ed at the villa of Montenero, near Leg- 
horn, where Byron was staying. While 
his lordship, a dreadful sitter, was exer- 
cising the patience of the artist, “the 
window,” says the latter, ‘was suddenly 
darkened, and I heard a voice exclaim, 
*Etroppo bello!’ I turned and discover- 


ed a beautiful femaie stooping down to 
ping 





look in.” It was the Guiccioli. West 
was a Kentuckian, and at one time 
“very intimate,” says Leslie, with Wash- 
ington Irving. Guiccioli presently re- 
versed diametrically her estimate of the 
portrait, and in Byron Fuge calls it a 
“frightful caricature.” Unfortunately 
for the picture, the later judgment was 
the truer one, but West’s is the likeness 
that interpreted Byron to the world of 
his worshipers thirty years since, having 
been engraved for the English —and 
for Harper’s American—editions of his 
poetry. ; 

The Philadelphia Academy had been 
longing for one of Stuart’s inestimable 
likenesses of Washington; and when 
Judge Hopkinson was made president 
after Clymer’s death he wrote to the 
painter in Boston, offering fifteen hun- 
dred dollars for a full length. The capri- 
cious genius would not answer the letter. 
Kind Fate, however, afterward directed 
to the Academy one of his happiest ef- 
forts, and no grander counterfeit of the 
hero can be seen than that which is dis- 
played among its treasures. In 1825 a 
portrait-painter named Parker applied, 
says Stuart’s biographer, Mr. Neagle, ‘to 
the Pennsylvania Academy for privilege 
to copy Stuart’s full length of Washing- 
ton, which is on the walls of that insti- 
tution.” The result showed a vein in 
Stuart’s eccentric nature. The request 
having been referred to him as holding 
a copyright in his own work, he sent 
back a denial. He observed: “I am 
pleased that Mr. Hopkinson has referred 
the question to me: it is what I would 
expect from him. My answer will be 
found in a number of the Spectator 
(naming it), and my feelings understood 
by referring to that paper. The only 
difference is, that Addison speaks of 
pirating the works of an author: sub- 
stitute for author the word painter.” 
This is no place to insert a general esti- 
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mate of the exacting great man’s place 
in portraiture, but it will not take long 
to quote a judgment of Sully’s. Allston 
had taken him to see Stuart’s likeness 
of Mr. Gibbs of Boston. Sully started 
with rapture at sight of it. ‘“I may 
commit myself and expose my igno- 
rance,” he said, “but in my opinion I 
never saw a Rembrandt, Rubens, Van- 
dyck or Titian equal to it.” Allston re- 
joined, “All combined could not have 
equaled it.” 

The Boston Athenzum, which pos- 
sesses one of these full-length Washing- 
tons by Stuart, as well as the incompar- 
able head finished in vignette, has also 
another portrait in duplicate with the 
Academy of Philadelphia. The subject 
is Pat Lyon, the jolly smith of the latter 
city. Lyon’s portrait was the beginning 
of Neagle’s success, painted in 1826, 
just after his marriage with Mr. Sully’s 
daughter. “Paint me as a blacksmith,” 
said the wealthy Vulcan, stripping off 
his fine coat and baring his ponderous 
arms: “I don’t wish to be represented 
as a gentleman. Do it at full length, 
do it your own way, take your own time, 
and charge your own price.” Shortly 
before, the Quaker burghers, astutely 
arguing that the maker of locks was the 
man who could pick them, had appre- 
hended Pat for a bank robbery, and 
clapped him in the prison at Sixth and 
Walnut streets, doubtless behind a lock 
of his own construction. Lyon was 
heartily proud of his martyrdom. He 
desired that a view of his Bastile should 
be inserted in the portrait, and visitors 
to the Academy’s collection are surprised 
to see the dark tower frowning through 
the window of the forge in Neagle’s 
picture. 

This year the Academy bought for 
nineteen dollars a cast of Canova’s 
“Hebe.” A marble copy of the ‘‘ Three 
Graces” of that cheap Italian Phidias 
was also a possession of the institute ; 
and in 1829 several gentlemen sub- 
scribed a hundred and fifty dollars with 
admirable gravity to an appeal for de- 
fraying “the expense of furnishing new 
legs and arms to the Graces.” 

In 1828 the Academy gathered to its 





company of gods and goddesses a shin- 
ing companion that overtopped them all. 
It was the noble antique “Ceres,” in 
marble, mentioned at the beginning of 
this article. A letter from the donor, 
Commodore Daniel F. Patterson, dated 
July 16th of that year, announces: “I 
have this day shipped on board the 
packet-brig Palon the antique statue 
offered the Academy of Arts at Phila- 
delphia. The drapery of this figure is 
said by those who pretend to some skill 
in such matters to be very good. I re- 
gret its mutilated state, and that I was 
unable to procure the head, though I 
offered a high price. This statue was 
found at Megara, and taken by me from 
the spot where discovered, amidst the 
ruins of a very extensive building, ap- 
parently a temple. There were two fig- 
ures found lying together, drapery the 
same—the other much more mutilated.’ 
This unique treasure was treated more 
in accordance with the taste of our latest 
art than would have been the case if 
France, England or Italy had received 
the boon: it has been reverently let 
alone, and not decorated with a sham 
head from a Sheffield chisel. The stat- 
ue’s pose and cast of drapery credit it 
to one of the grand chaste periods of 
Greek sculpture, when art was still a 
religion. The marble, where accident- 
ally fractured, reveals the purest snow- 
crystal whiteness, though the exterior 
wears the stain of the Mediterranean 
and American climates. The head has 
been not broken, but cut out, leaving 
a deep square cavity, and doubtless is 
cemented to some incongruous trunk in 
a Continental museum, after the fashion 
of those eclectic congregations of art. 
It is to be hoped this glorious stone will 
ere long be set up in a place conspicu- 
ous like its merit. The addition of a 
good head and hands in mere plaster, 
that would not convey any pretence of 
counterfeit, might be necessary to pop- 
ularize it and achieve its reputation 
among untechnical spectators, though 
even that would be matter of zsthetic 
regret. Besides the Ceres, and the 
sandaled foot of Pallas presented by 
Mr. Hazard, the statuary includes a 
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small draped mutilated antique, of fine 
marble but inferior workmanship, given 
by Dr. R. E. Griffith, the gentleman to 
whose care Commodore Patterson had 
consigned his tribute. 

Some of the names most intimately 
blended with the story of the Academy 
were by this time written on the tomb. 
In 1829 the administrator was paid a 
hundred dollars for a pair of pictures 
“purchased by the Academy of the late 
Robert Fulton.” They were a “ Death 
of Abel” and an “Adam and Eve” by 
Carlo Lotti. 

In 1831, Miss Eliza Leslie presented, 
together with her sister Mrs. Carey, the 
four pictures belonging to their mother, 
the late Mrs. Leslie, long hung in the 
Academy. Of their brother, the profes- 
sor of painting to the Royal Academy, 
the collection retains several examples 
besides the large “Clifford and Rutland.” 
One is an early and felicitous copy of a 
little “ Musidora”’ of Benjamin West’s. 
Another is Leslie’s academic study of 
“Hercules,” painted from the Ercole 
Farnese and the life-model, the speci- 
men picture to criticise which, when 
Leslie took it for advice to West, the 
president astounded the porter who car- 
ried it by using him for a model, poking 
him into attitudes with a mahl-stick, and 
demonstrating his highest lights and 
most excited flesh-tints; sketching like- 
wise a globe in chalks on the back of 
the canvas to illustrate his theories. On 
“Tenth month Ist, 1832,” the executors 
of William S. Warder deliver up his 
bequest of Leslie’s portrait of William 
Dillwyn, as well as a forest-scene by 
Guy, celebrated only for his art of using 
coal-cinder for his blues. 

By the death of Mr. Paul Beck, warden 
of the port of Philadelphia, which occur- 
red in 1844, the Academy inherited a 
number of pictures: there remain to it 
from his collections, for example, ‘ The 
Deliverance of St. Peter,” by Domenich- 
ino; ‘“ Adoration of the Magi,” by Andrea 
Vicentino ; a copy of Jordaens’ “ Judg- 
ment of Silenus;” one of Poussin’s 
“Europa,” and several other works of 
various old schools: of modern art, a 
vast canvas by Opie; “Gil Blas Binding 
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the Robbers,” by Cook; a decoration 
by Angelica Kauffmann, tersely called 
“Virtue directed by Prudence to Avoid 
the Solicitations of Folly; and Krim- 
mel’s little picture of “Bishop White 
Officiating at a Marriage.” 

In 1836 the Academy purchased for 
one hundred and fifty dollars a fair copy, 
by one Vogel, of the two avenging angels 
from Raphael’s “ Heliodorus,” which had 
been exhibiting, with other studies, at 
Masonic Hall. In 1835 and 1840, J. K. 
Mitchell presented a marine by Storek, 
two river-views by F. Mans, and a num- 
ber of other originals of the Flemish 
school, “sent to the late Mr. Watmough 
by Mr. Hope at Amsterdam :” he gave 
also Stuart's portrait of Dr. Shippen. 

After the sale of ex-King Joseph 
Bonaparte’s collection from his residence 
at Bordentown, New Jersey, the institu- 
tion paid two thousand dollars for four 
paintings by Joseph Vernet. Two are 
large, and would certainly eclipse most 
of those by the same artist preserved: in 
the Louvre: one is a stormy coast-scene, 
with sardine-fishers standing in for shore, 
and a strong general sense of motion; 
the second a scéne champétre, with the 
Neapolitan court, a mass of portraits, 
promenading in the vicinity of Portici, 
the group having all the pleasant pom- 
posity of the old French school. By 
Vernet’s Italian collaborator, Panini, the 
Academy owns some groups of decora- 
tive ruins. Other French pictures are a 
“Samson and Delilah,” by David, and 
“Love Chastised by Time and Truth,” 
a good, humorous effusion of Lebrun’s. 
Of the school of Amsterdam there is an 
exquisitely-painted ‘ Violinist,”” by Van 
der Helst, that would be taken by most 
connoisseurs for an admirable Vandyck. 
Several hunting-pieces by Snyders (he 
who used to paint the animals in Ru- 
bens’ pictures), and excellent examples, 
are included. But we cannot pretend to 
catalogue the Academy: when directly 
we bring its history down to a more 
modern date we shall have to speak of 
a limited group of large and splendid 
paintings by contemporary hands, 

The relations of the Academy with 
combinations of artists may be touched 
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with the lightest possible finger, because 
they are all, at this writing, dead issues. 
The subject might be entirely omitted, 
but that a little business that we shall 
speak of, transacted in 1828, throws a 
glance of light on the manner in which 
the institution read its duty as a semi- 
nary. The city all this while sheltered 
numbers of artists, many of them men 
of permanent reputations. These and 
the Academy had maintained relations 
that fluctuated from hot to cold, after the 
manner of the loves of the genus irrita- 
bile. We have seen the start of an order 
called the Society of Artists, comprising 
ahundred members. In 1810 the Acad- 
emy Board united with this society for 
the promotion of the common object, 
and Judge Hopkinson, on November 
13th of that year, delivered an address 
for them in the hall of the University on 
North Fourth street. In 1811 we have 
noted the double combination as con- 
ducting a good and productive exhibi- 
tion in the Academy’s building, giving 
an imposing place for the first time to 
fresh American work. The wealthier 
institution established an Order of Fel- 
lowship for artists, and the president was 
authorized to perform the ceremony of 
installation. It was proposed to make 
a little féte out of this solemnity, but on 
the first occasion, March 13, 1810—ladies 
present, and Academicians fluttering for- 
ward in their best nankeens and silk 
stockings—the diplomas conferred were 
nothing but blank white papers tied up 
with pink ribbon. The true certificates 
were promised to follow, but the artists 
could never be made to look upon the 
honor as anything but a caricature. They 
subscribed, however, two thousand dol- 
lars to the Academy’s stock: this not rep- 
resenting a share for each member of the 
society, the Academy divided the shares 
among such members as were desig- 
nated by the body, who thus became 
eligible for election into the Academy’s 
Board. The institution could hardly be 
called a school. In 1825, it is true, the 
portraitist Parker would have been al- 
lowed to study from Stuart's “ Wash- 
ington” if that artist had permitted; but 
in 1828 we find the privilege of painting 
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in the building denied to the Virginia 
artist Chapman, though Trumbull had 
taken the pains to present him to Mr. 
Hopkinson for his “ particular notice and 
protection,” “‘and at the same time to 
be near and under the eye of Mr. Sully.” 


The Society of Artists had but a short | 
existence, and dissolved. The artist- 


associates, or Academicians, neglected 
the duties arranged for them, in which 
educational oversight bore a part. A 
grievance was created by the directors 
finding occasion to use their power of 
rejecting new Academicians elected into 
vacancies by the Fellows. Academe and 
Bohemia pulled farther and farther apart, 
until in 1828 the artists appointed Neagle 
and Longacre to draw up a memorial 
of remonstrance; and it is the reply of 
the directors, composed of course by Mr. 
Hopkinson, which portrays for us the 
state of things in that year. The most 
significant passage refers to the academic 
department proper. The complainants, 
it seems, had stooped to make some 
petulant charges against James Thack- 
era, an old engraver, the keeper of the 
Academy, averring that this functionary 
received them at the door like “ servile 
dependants,” and that he had madea 
lumber-room of a certain chamber con- 
structed by the directors for artistic pur- 
poses. “If there be any part of the his- 
tory of the Academy,” retort the Board, 
“to which they can refer with pride and 
confidence, it will be found in the facts 
connected with this room. They are 
these: It was represented to the directors 
that to complete our system of instruc- 
tion, and afford our artists the highest 
benefits which an academy can bestow 
upon them, it was necessary to have a 
Life School. Immediately the north- 
east room below stairs was appropriated 
to this object. It was fitted up and ar- 
ranged at an expense of several hundred 
dollars. The Academy assumed the 
whole charge of warming and lighting 
the room and providing models to draw 
from. These amounted to an annual 
expense of about three hundred dollars. 
The life academy opened with great 
spirit. About fifteen artists attended to 
take advantage of it, and the directors 
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were pleased, and proud of the success 
of the experiment. The artists after a 
time got tired: they began to drop off 
one by one, until but three were left, 
of whom Mr. Sully was one. Still, the 
Academy neither withheld nor grudged 
the funds to keep up the school, until 
the three remaining gentlemen thought 
it unconscientious to put the Academy to 
so great an expense for so small a num- 
ber of artists, and requested the Acad- 
emy to resume the possession of the 
room or shut upthe school. The apart- 
ment then became a lumber-room, and 
no artist has ever asked for the use of 
it from that time to this.” General re- 
proaches against the Board for not hav- 
ing organized a school, appointed a pro- 
fessor and offered premiums, form the 
burden of the memorial: the directors 
evade the onus by reminding the paint- 
ers that the initiative, the plan and the 
candidates should have been suggested 
bythem. “The schools and exhibitions 
are not under the regulation of the Acad- 
emicians.” “When have the Academi- 
cians communicated to the directors the 
branches in which they deem professors 
and masters to be necessary?” “The 
artists have never volunteered their 
head-work in organizing a seminary, nor 
their gratuitous services in hanging the 
exhibitions.” 

Mr. Hopkinson betrays historical igno- 
rance in asserting that “all experience 
is opposed to the theory”’ of giving up 
academies to the management of pro- 
fessional people, the English Academy 
being at that moment conducted with 
all success by artists. He betrays it 
again in answering to the reminder, that 
exhibitions incur a valuable obligation 
to the painters whose works compose 
them, that no artist, “in any time or 
country, ever received or expected any 
other return for the exhibition of his 
pictures than their introduction to the 
knowledge of the public, and the fame 
and emolument he would derive from 
that knowledge.” Trumbull, on the 
contrary, had received in New York two 
hundred dollars from the Academy there 
for the use of his pictures in an exhibi- 


tion, and the funds of the English and 
Vor. 1X.—21 





French Academies have continually been 
used for the emolument and relief of 
craftsmen. The world's long dispute 
between capital and skilled labor derives 
no solution from this little argument of 
1828. It has been followed down toa 
recent day by many jealousies of the 
powerful direction on the part of the 
artists, and by endless protests of re- 
spect and consideration on the part of 
the easy-going directors toward succes- 
sive clubs of tetchy artists; and long- 
haired painters still meet and declare 
that Academies snub them, the Acad- 
emies occasionally purchasing their pic- 
tures in reply; and artists still utter the 
taunt, “If we did not contribute our paint- 
ings to the exhibitions, what would cover 
the walls?” and directors lunge back with 
the risposta, “If we had not contributed 
our talent for organization, where would 
the walls have been ?” 

A couple of years later we get a dis- 
tinct, tart notice of the institution from 
Mrs. Trollope. She was passing through 
the city at the time of the spring exhibi- 
tion. This was not the Philadelphia of 
Dickens’ Votes, which we are apt to 
agree with him must have been so jolly 
and provincial, but the Philadelphia of 
a dozen years earlier, when one might 
eat a dinner off the daily-laved Chestnut 
street pavement, and when, on account 
of the infrequent lamps, a midnight trip 
on the same solitary thoroughfare to see 
the United States Bank glitter in the 
moonlight was as eerie a performance 
as a nocturnal walk down the Corso to 
the Temple of Vesta. The Academy had 
by this time received the addition of an 
eastern gallery to shelter its antiques. 

“We visited,” writes Frances in 1830, 
“the nineteenth annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts: 
431 was the number of objects exhibited, 
which were so arranged as to fill three 
tolerably large rooms, and one other 
called the directors’ room. There were 
among the number about thirty engra- 
vings, and a much larger proportion of 
water-color drawings : about seventy had 
the P. A. (Pennsylvania Academician) 
annexed to the name of the artist. 

“One of the rooms of the Academy 
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has inscribed over its door ‘Antique 
Statue Gallery.’ The door was open, 
but just within it was a screen, which 
prevented any objects in the room being 
seen from without. Upon my pausing 
to read this inscription, an old woman 
who appeared to officiate as guardian of 
the gallery bustled up, and addressing 
me with an air of much mystery, said, 
‘Now, ma’am, now—this is just the time 
for you—nobody can see you—make 
haste !’ 

“TI stared at her with unfeigned sur- 
prise, and disengaging my arm, which 
she had taken apparently to hasten my 
movements, I very gravely asked her 
meaning. 

“* Only, ma’am, that the ladies like to 
go into that room when there be no gen- 
tlemen watching them.’” 

La Trollope, while she speaks of All- 
ston’s “Dead Man Revived,” has no 
mention of any paintings by Benjamin 
West, though our Philadelphia Musée 
has for many years. back been looked 
upon as the chief temple of his fame. 
West died in 1820, The Academy. has 
generally enshrined a number of his pic- 
tures at once; for example, the “Christ 
Healing the Sick,” lent by the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital ; the “ Death on the Pale 
Horse” and “Paul at Athens,” both 
Academy possessions ; the “ Hagar and 
Ishmael ;”” and the “Christ Rejected,” 
a very large canvas owned by Joseph 
Harrison, Jr., Esq. The Apocalyptic 
subject he had finished after his eight- 
ieth year; and the “Christ Rejected,” 
as well as the “ Healing the Sick,” both 
very great in scale, had been painted 
when he was verging on or had passed 
the age of seventy. At his death the 
eldest son, Raphael, inherited “ Death 
on the Pale Horse,” of which he had 
drawn the outline on the canvas from 
his father’s design; and the younger 
the “Christ Rejected,” which he after- 
ward exhibited with great profit in this 
country. Two efforts to place West's 
paintings in Philadelphia in large num- 
bers at once did not, since they were 
abortive, fallin with the plan of our 
sketch of the Academy's operations, but 
we may allude, to them cursorily now. 





In 1810, Robert Fulton, who was pros- 
pering in New York, but was perfectly 
willing to see the city he had deserted 
made what he calls “the metropolis of 
the Fine Arts, the Athens of America,” 
communicated a plan for that Attic met- 
amorphosis to Mr. Clymer, president of 
the Art Academy in Philadelphia. A 
year previously he had received from his 
former master, West, a list and a scheme 
by which the old man hoped to see a 
couple of dozen of his works in the keep 
of his boyhood’s city, with no expense, 
but with reciprocal profit to everybody. 
West's catalogue of originals and re- 
pliche (half of them yet to put on the 
canvas), to the number of twenty-five, is 
offered the Academy for $32,888. Ful- 
ton wishes the institution to raise fifty 
thousand by a joint-stock operation, di- 
vided into a thousand shares, to be paid 
for out of the profits of exhibition, and 
the artist to get his money in convenient 
installments. The specimens: offered, 
Fulton says with perfect justice, are the 
painter's best work, belonging to his 
strongest and truthfulest period—those 
that are copies will be, “in all probabil- 
ity, superior to the originals.”” Included 
are the “Death of Wolfe,” “Battle of 
La Hogue,” “Battle of the Boyne,” 
“Penn's Treaty,” with plenty of his 
classical and Bible subjects, nine of 
them having life-size figures. Fulton 
thinks the seven thousand five hundred 
pounds sterling “a very moderate price, 
when we consider that Mr. West is the 
most correct draftsman ever known” 
(shades of Phidias and Leonardo!), 
“that he groups his figures and tells his 
story well, that he is highly poetical in 
his compositions, and the most classic 
painter of the present age.” Consider- 
ing the honest strength of faith in West 
then felt where he was born, and the 
small rivalry, there is little doubt that 
Fulton’s scheme might have been man- 
aged without loss if Fulton himself could 
have acted as expert and conducted the 
business. But the impresario was want- 
ing, the plan exploded, and the “ Hagar 
and Ishmael” is the only picture from 
the list of 1809 remembered to have 
been seen on a wall of the Academy. 
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West's pencil burst into apocalypse, 
he achieved his last decade, and sank 
at eighty-one into honored rest in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s. A long missive from 
his son Raphael, addressed with many 
apologies to the president of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, but aimed at the 
city corporation, arrived in 1823. To 
the latter were offered fifty of his pictures, 
generally his smaller and happier ones, 
but with “Death on the Pale Horse” 
riding at the head of the column. Raph- 
ael’s method of arriving at their money- 
value was more filial than critical, per- 
haps, but who can blame him, when the 
funeral panegyrics were ringing in his 
ears? Sir Joshua, who could not paint 
history at all, should furnish the stand- 
ard: ‘I will look back only a few years 
to the sale of some pictures painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, my father's prede- 
cessor in the chair of the Royal Acad- 
emy. They did not amount in number 
to the pictures that I am now offering by 
my father, and sold for the sum of fifteen 
thousand pounds. I believe therefore, 


if I name the same amount for the fifty 
pictures painted by my father, it will not 


be found an overrated estimation of his 
works, but rather an under and diffident 
valuation put upon them.” He does not 
offer the purchaser any time, but he is 
so thoughtful as to suggest a plan for 
exhibiting the “ Pale Horse,” ‘‘every year 
bringing forth a few others out of the 
fifty pictures by way of change and 
novelty,” which he opines would result 
as successfully as the recent display of 
“Christ Healing the Sick,” by showing 
which, the Pennsylvania Hospital (to 
whom West handsomely presented it) 
had collected a pleasant bit of money. 

West's first-born and heir, then a man 
of fifty-four, fastened his letter with a 
mourning seal, stamped with the family 
arms—those of the Lords Delaware, re- 
nowned in the wars of the Black Prince, 
from whom came the Wests of Long 
Crendon and of Pennsylvania—a bird's 
head argent, charged with a fosse dan- 
cette sable. 

Judge Hopkinson’s reply is a model of 
the suaviter in modo. After saying every 
agreeable thing of the dead painter, he 
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explains that the “limited nature of the 
powers of our city corporation , would 
hardly be extended to the application 
of its funds to the object;’’ and adds his 
own regret to that of the Councils, who 
mourn the necessity which obliges them 
to “forego the honor of the possession ” 
of the proffered ornaments. Having 
manipulated the rejection with which 
he was charged thus inoffensively, the 
judge inserts a word as president of the 
Academy, blandly contriving to make it 
sound like a claim: “The directors of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
frequently lament that they have no 
work of your father’s. In one of the 
early letters we received from him, he 
mentioned his intention to send some- 
thing to us, as a testimony of his regard 
for the first institution of the arts estab- 
lished in his native State and favorite 
city, as well as to perpetuate himself in 
a country so dearto him. The project 
afterward, I presume, escaped his atten- 
tion, greatly to our loss and regret.” 
Such were the estimates of West's work, 
such was the competition for it, when he 
died. 

The big sheets of West, which Re- 
nown blew into such splendid inacces- 
sible regions while the master was alive, 
in the course of time came flapping and 
crowding home, a baffled armada, to that 
very port from which he went in boyhood 
after fame and empire. Since the time 
of the Medici no artist had obtained 
such a chance to show the stuff that was 
in him. Hardly since Michael Angelo 
has contemporary fame uttered a more 
decisive sentence of merit. Hardly since 
the Dunciad has a reputation snored so 
soundly! Indeed, no prince of a Gothic 
race has yet succeeded in the réle of a 
Medici. Whether the knack is in them 
—in Hanoverian George of that day, in 
Bavarian Louis of this—to select and 
foster talent, may be doubted: it is still 
unproved. Only in the Latin peoples 
have the royal wits shown themselves 
fine enough and. sympathetic enough to 
dribble patronage where it will perma- 
nently advantage the liberal crafts. 
West, there is no harm in acknowledg- 
ing, struck little root into vital English art: 
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the course of development pushed straight 
across from Hogarth to Wilkie, only 
bearing from time to time a. splendid 
curious accident—a Reynolds with glow- 
ing portraiture, a West with uncalled-for 
classicism, a Turner who parades the 
Byronics of landscape—so disconnected, 
so beside the vein, that one wonders to 
find them in their place and time, rather 
than anywhere else. The court-painter’s 
handsome achievements are hardly more 
than decorative stuccoes, pale excres- 
cences modeled upon Italian develop- 
ments, chilled in the taking, and leaving 
the movement of civilization free when 
they are broken from the car. West's 
early visit to Italy gave him his bent for 
ever, and not the best bent. Thence- 
forward, his portly English heroes must 
fight with the Parthenon frieze to follow, 
and die like the dying Alexander. The 
art of the North has been about four 
centuries learning that the heroism of its 
peoples is expressed in different forms 
from that of the Greeks and Italians. 
The Lido boatmen, whose grinning rage 
and drama of gesture were homelike to 
Giorgione and Veronese, are no model 
for our painters, whose countrymen exe- 
cute the grandest deeds with airs of 
fatigue and reserve. But West must 
insist on Italy. In “ Death on the Pale 
Horse”’ various Englishmen in mutton- 
chop whiskers scowl and snort and open 
their hands, in modes brought ever so 
Jong a distance, from the observations 
ef the Caracci and of the Venetians. 
West’s son stands before the great bub- 
bling tableau, and is sure it is right. 
He says in a part of the above-qucted 
letter, ‘It was ever the desire of my 
father to elevate the human mind by 
portraying the heroic and noble actions 
of men.” The desire was estimable, but 
suppose we should put it to practical test 
of some sort. Shall Raphael West take 
a London costermonger up to a canvas 
for the purpose of inciting him to hero- 
ism? .Be assured the impracticable sub- 
ject would say, in effect, “ What! shall I 
show so much white to my eye, and strad- 
dle so, when I am a hero?” and flatly 
demand to be left to his sins, with his 
human mind unelevated. The right note, 





in fact, is rather struck in an entertaining 
book, the autobiography of the late John 
Kelso Hunter, where we find a canny 
Scot saying of the Iscariot in “Christ 
Rejected,” ‘His Judas was an ill-look- 
ing vagabond, far from like a man ony 
decent body wad tak’ up wi’: had / been 
painting a Judas, I would have selected a 
thin-lipped, smiling, silly-like, #¢ce man,” 

But we must weigh a man by his cen- 
tury. Over in France, David was ele- 
vating humanity with all his might on 
the same stilts, and Sir Joshua at home 
had been treating it far worse, with 
his flights of beefy countesses through 
heaven in the guise of Iris and. Minerva. 
We shall do well to pay West homage 
for the good that was in him, rather than 
insist upon obvious lapses where he 
failed to pierce through the rococo cum- 
ber of his age, His career of huge 
futilities is not without saving instances 
of solid ground gained, where some bit 
of novel courage stands bright and 
milestone-like in the progress of expres- 
sion toward truth and nature. Educated 
by his advance, we find it hard to 
believe that when West painted the 
“Death of Wolfe’ with the true British 
uniforms, Reynolds actually came to 
persuade him at great length to change 
the costume for antique garments and 
nudities ; and West, with his clear eye, 
as true as a Mohawk arrow, refused, 
and achieved a little masterpiece. In 


fact, we have but to study the age—that . 


dreadful age, which began with George 
UlI.'s remarks to Fanny Burney on 
Shakespeare, and debouched into the 
debaucheries of the Prince Regent — to 
crown West with an apology that is al- 
most an ovation. 

Thackeray, who has depicted the hu- 
mors of the Georges, and who when 
at his best had such inimitable insight, 
could fall when at his worst into the 
most tiresome infelicities. What but 
amazement shall be given to an artist 
who thinks it taste to represent Wash- 
ington as a duelist, committed to four 
affairs in a morning? Thackeray has 
a word for West, suggested by a stroll 
through this Academy. It occurs in the 
**Small-beer Chronicle,” Roundabout 
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Papers: “1 was walking with Mr. Fox 
in the Louvre,’ says Benjamin West, 
‘and I remarked how many people 
turned round to look at me. This shows 
the respect of the French for the fine 
arts.’ This is a curious instance of a 
very small claret indeed which imagined 
itself to be port of the strongest body. 
There are not many instances of a faith 
so deep, so simple, so satisfactory as 
this. I have met with many who would 
like to be port, and thought Reynolds’s 
overrated stuff. When I saw West's 
pictures at Philadelphia, I looked at 
them with astonishment and awe. Hide, 
blushing Glory! hide your head under 
your old nightcap. O Immortality! is 
this the end of you ?” 

Thackeray’s own beer tastes rather 
small, however feebly bitter. Is there 
not a better moral to be gathered from 
the Wests at Philadelphia? Under their 
occasional turgidness and platitude we 
perceive the tradition of the great in- 
spired painters, through a disciple faith- 
ful even to the extremity of imitation. 
West is of the last of those who, caring 
litle to invent what is new, devote a 
robust faculty to the task of interpreting 
those masters. We stand before his 
work and we hear the latest echoes of 
the great trumpets of art, blown first by 
giants in Italy, and reverberated from 
nation to nation until they call again, 
with an anxious false strength, from the 
pallid, rainy, alien shores of England. 
We may profit by the lesson. Here, in 
these judgment-halls of Pilate, we recog- 
nize the silver lights and pompous per- 
sons of Veronese; and would Veronese 
himself have been ashamed to own this 
painted head that stands for Joseph of 
Arimathea, stately, self-controlled, and 


melancholy as a doge? Here, in these. 


turbulent, impossible clouds of the Apoc- 
alypse, we see a livid charger, a grander 
than Raphael ever drew, which scatters 
a hurried Raphaelesque throng. They 
have caught the great old accent. They 
are not the rose, but they have been 
near the rose. 


By various acquisitions we find the 
Academy, when at length a disaster was 
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appointed to overtake it in 1845, able 
to fall with decorum, in full regalia, like 
a queen, its walls draped with great 
paintings and its niches sparkling with 
Carrara. The doors opening disclosed | 
the high, cool rotunda, having in it¢’ 
centre a lofty pile of sculpture, the work 
of John Lough—an artist still living, we 
believe, and long since celebrated by 
Mrs. Browning, in “Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship :” 

Whereby sits a marble Silence, sleeping (Lough the 

sculptor wrought her); 
So asleep, she is forgetting to say kusk—a fancy 
quaint. 

Mr. Lough in his youth presented to the 
Academy two of his most ambitious 
academic studies—one a colossal figure 
of Milo, the other this complicated pyr- 
amid, one of the best-grouped masses 
that ever left the modeling-tool, better 
‘harmonized perhaps than the “ Dirce”’ at 
Naples, and not more technically faulty 
than such over-pushed compositions 
usually are and must be. The subject 
is ‘Centaurs combating the Lapithz,"* 
represented by a pyramid of life-sized 
men, women, gods, monsters and beasts 
—a Theseus, studied from the “ Fight- 
ing Gladiator,” an equestrian hero re- - 
sembling a Roman monument, and a 
knot of others, forming altogether one 
of the most imposing decorations that 
plastic art has given us. In other cham- 
bers were the gigantic paintings of West, 
and Haydon’s grandiose picture of 
“Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem.” One 
gallery was. occupied by the very vatu- 
able: collection of old Castilian masters 
gathered in Spain by Richard Meade, 
Esq., father of the famous general who 
gained us Gettysburg. Among the many 
statues was a life-sized figure represent- 
ing Mephistophiles, in slippers, gown 
and easy-chair, laughing as he watch- 
ed a wolf burst from out a sheep-skin 
envelope and tear a lamb: it was by 
Petrich, a sculptor who now in old age is 
executing regular commissions @ Rome 
for the late ecclesiastical authorities. A 
highly-finished marble group of “ Arria 
and Poetus,'’ and other valuable works. 
in stone, were also among the Attad- 
emy’s furniture, when one night, a ma- 
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niac, a relative of the janitress’ who kept 
the building, was seen prowling in his 
night-dress through the basements, then 
filled with plaster casts. A conflagra- 
tion, attributed to this unfortunate, broke 
gut immediately after. The edifice was 
greatly injured, and the more ponderous 
contents were lost. Efforts to save the 
collection were possible, however, and 
were faithfully made. West’s “Death 
on the Pale Horse” was hurriedly cut 
from the frame while its margins were 
blistering, and escaped serious damage : 
a brave fireman, the engines consider- 
ately playing on him the while, slashed 
it away. Haydon’s enormous canvas 
was rescued in a state of considerable 
injury: it was. afterward bought from 
the depositor for a trifle, restored, and 
placed in the cathedral at Cincinnati, 
which it still adorns orencumbers. The 
anxious volunteers who had been at 
work for the saving of the collection 
paused at the entrance to see the devas- 
tation completing itself among the irre- 
placeable treasures. The horned head 
of Petrich’s ‘‘ Mephistophiles ’’ crumbled 
away in laughter and flames, a con- 
genial end. “Milo” perished once more 
at the stake. Behind the high, flame- 
gilded silhouette of the ‘‘ Centaurs,” fas- 
tened upon a screen which hid the ro- 
tunda from the gallery to the east, they 
saw, when too late to save, the curling 
and shriveling of a noble canvas by Mu- 
rillo, bought in Spain from the collection 
of Joseph Bonaparte, engaged by. the 
Academy, and sent directly thither. 
This inestimable damage lost our coun- 
try a Murillo of great price, a represen- 
tation of the “Carita. Romana,” or Ro- 
man Daughter.. The “Battle of the 
Centaurs” was only warmed and water- 
drenched, and lived to fight another 
day. 


The condition of the Academy since 
the restoration which followed its calam- 
ity in 15 overpasses the frame sketch- 
ed out for this article. The institution 
lived and bettered itself. Its diary has 
mostly been the eventless one of a hap- 
py weign—steady obscure labor of nu- 
merous classes in a good school, and 





accretion from time to time of excellent 
works to the collection. 

The purchases in recent-years have 
been directed less in the way of ancient 
than of good modern art. Let us in- 
stance a few acquisitions: The picture 
of Parisina is by Gastaldi,* a contempo- 
rary Italian. The sleeping countess, in 
visions of her lover, has stirred the cov- 
erlet and raised her arms, while her eyes 
and lips seem to tremble as if about to 
awaken. Count Hugo, with a light and 
dagger, listens in horror to the involun- 
tary whisper. The painting of this work 
is in most parts masterly, and includes 
valuable lessons for the studying artist. 
The woman's shoulder and arm, in flexi- 
ble and beautiful drawing, are mastered 
by the author with charming ease; the 
colors of the composition are distributed 
in a golden-toned aureole like those of 
Correggio’s “ Antiope ;” the draperies are 
particularly admirable and of great va- 
riety. 

The “ Macchiavelli and Czesar Borgia” 
is by Frederigo Faruffini of Sesto, who 
studied and lived at Paris. This work 
was the recipient of a Paris medal, and 
excited warm and intelligent admiration 
at the Universal Exposition of 1867.+ 
The young painter has recently died in 
Rome by his own hand—it is said in 
morbid horror of poverty, though he had 
orders by him for a year’s labor.. The 
picture is large, and while transcending 
the ordinary rules of. composition, has 
the art to make every caprice seem an 
exceptional merit. The counter-plotters 
sit in a vast bare room. Borgia, relieved 
against a large glowing casement, with 
legs outstretched and arms akimbo, gives 
audience to the wily envoy of the Flor- 
entines. The attitude, so far as it goes, 
is that of Raphael's half-length portrait 
at Rome. Borgia is drumming a cush- 
ion insolently with his heels, and reveal- 

* Andrea Gastaldi, of Turin, displayed at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, ‘‘ Fortitude of the Citizens of 
Tortona at the Siege of their town by Barbarossa.” 
His “ Parisina ’’ was medaled at the Paris Exposition 
of 185s. . 

+ F. Faruffini exhibited at the Champs de Mars in 
Paris, 1867, 1st, ‘‘ Macchiavelli and Cesar Borgia ;” 
2d, ‘Studies of Heads ;’’ 3d, ‘‘Sketch of an Altar- 
piece ;”’ 4th, ‘‘ The Chartreuse at Pavia ;”’ sth, “* Rose- 
mallows.”” 
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ing all his plans to the gowned secretary, 
who with his figure drawn together and 
his round ferret’s head urged a little for- 
ward, picks at a glove as he collects the 
revelations. The rare spirit and ease in 
the technics of this work, the melting 
lights, the breathing atmosphere, the 
frank boldness of the characterization, 
make it a study and a fascination. 

Several modern European _ pictures 
were evoked by a system of premiums 
which the Academy advertised in 1851. 
One, an unsuccessful competitor, was 
purchased by the institution from its 
author, Wittkamp of Antwerp. It is a 
great, sober, calculated canvas, big 
enough to tapestry a barn, and painted 
with methodic honesty from corner to 
corner. It represents the “ Deliverance 
of Leyden" by the prince of Orange 
from the Spanish blockade under Philip 
II. It is a broad, wholesome tableau of 
bourgeois art, like a historical novel of 
Bulwer’s. In it the wildest and most 
unmanageable of human emotions fall 
together with ease to adjust a fifth-act 
group posing for the fall of the curtain. 
-Plain narrative attitudes, heads of con- 
ventional excellence and costumes as- 
siduously historical make up an epopee 
which leaves him who studies it cool 
enough, but which may teach and dem- 
onstrate much. The same artist has 
contributed (to the order of the Acad- 
emy, where he is a favorite) a smaller 
picture representing the preacher ‘ Da- 
theen exhorting during a battle before 
the walls of Ghent.” 

Other large productions from modern 
European easels are—‘ David and Go- 
liath,” by Schweminger; “Judith,” by 
E. Jacobs, recipient of the first prize in 
1851; “Clown in Dejection,” by Gonne; 
and “ Rouget de Lisle singing the Mar- 
seillaise,” by Guffens. These are all 
well selected for academy-work and for 
the interest. of display. Of the Ameri- 
can artist Edward H. May is kept a 
well-chosen picture, his largest, and by 
odds the best we have seen from his 
pencil—a “ Dying Brigand”’ hissing out 
his last breath before the mountain cross 
to which his wife has dragged him. A 
large work in academic style, ‘“ Esther 
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Denouncing Haman,” is by Professor 
Schusséle of the Academy. 

By the famous Kaulbach the Academy 
possesses a careful ceremonial work, dis- 
playing in royal robes and at full length 
His Majesty Louis I. of Bavaria, patron 
of the Arts and the Montez. 

In marble it has the fine group, by 
Steinhauser of Rome, representing “ Hero 
and Leander,” in which the boy's figure 
approaches old Greek work of the Roman 
period ; “ Penelope,”’ by Rinaldi, the last 
survivor of Canova’s pupils; and “ The 
Prodigal’s Return,” a group by the 
American Mozier : of other native sculp- 
tors it possesses busts by Palmer and 
Powers—the “Spring” and “ Proserpine” 
—never excelled by those artists re- 
spectively. 

The gallery of casts from the antique 
has been so replenished as to maintain 
its old advantage, and outnumber the 
other collections on this continent. It 
contains two hundred and fifty-six ob- 
jects, includes copies of the Elgin and 
other English marbles, is rich in French 
and Italian relics, but has few of the 
ancient statues held in Germany. 

The Academy’s permanent gallery of. 
paintings, old and modern, comprises 
about one hundred and fifty pieces. 

The library is considerable, and could 
not be replaced, many volumes being 
included which have no duplicates in 
any collection in Europe or this country. 
The engravings of Piranesi, among 
others, enrich it in great quantity. Many 
of its volumes were presented by Napo- 
leon I., having been collected in his 
Egyptian expedition. The Academy has 
lately spent several hundred dollars for 
a series of the carbon photographs, by 
Braun,.of designs by the old masters. 

The least valuation set upon its porta- 
ble treasures is eighty thousand dollars. 


For more than half a century the 
annual harvest of modern art has been 
thrown open to the public about the first 
of May, in the saloons of the Academy. 
These happy little festivals have ever 
been among the best and most elevating 
attractions of the city. The fresh works 
sent in by American artists, the sombre 
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glories of old paintings, the latest feats 
from the easels of Europe lent by recent 
purchasers, the multitude of antique 
sculptures, made up the total. The lo- 
cation and manufacturing affinities of the 
city made its Academy the grand inter- 
preter for the whole South and West, 
not to speak of pilgrims from the sea- 
board above. Connoisseurs paced the 
grave old halls, immersed in the history 
of art from the Etruscans downward. 
Sight-seers from the interior took up the 
Academy as a matter of conscience, 
entering the first gallery, and telling the 
whole rosary of the catalogue with the 
unskeptical regularity of their kind. 
Lovers made rendezvous, their backs 
turned to the masterpieces with Love’s 
inimitable contempt. On warm nights of 
June the externals alone—the cool leafy 
courts, the shadowy statues, the haw- 
thorn built of scented snow, the open 
doors through which Lough’s “Cen- 
taurs”’ tossed in a flood of light—were 
an advertisement, and invited to the de- 
tailed study within. 

As an Academy it has long been im- 
proving steadily in efficacy. The classes, 
distributed through the series of base- 
ments, were full in numbers and enthu- 
siasm. Lady members had the majority 
in the day-time, young men at night. 
In the great hall of antiques drawing 
from the cast was prosecuted ; modeling 
in an adjacent gallery, which was all 
walled in with the Elgin friezes, and 
contained Thom’s rather spirited group, 
in plain sandstone, from “ Tam O’Shan- 
ter’’ ; then inasmall windowless oudbiette, 
built with a hemicycle of seats like a 
theatre, a dozen youths contentedly 
breathed vile air as they drew or wrought 
in clay from the strong young stevedore 
or olive-skinned Italian who had been 
engaged for a model. A full course of 
lectures on anatomy, by Professor A. R. 
Thomas, has for many years been kept 
up in the winter, with dissections of the 
human subject and demonstrations of 
the Auzoux manikins. A new impulse 
was given the schools three years back 
by the appointment of the present ex- 
cellent professor of painting, Christian 
Schusséle, a Strasburg artist and pupil 





of Yvon, best known perhaps for his 
picture of ‘ American Inventors’”’ in the 
Cooper Institute, New York. He has 
infused a new breath of life, his antique 
class has been thronged, and he has 
started day-time classes for painting 
from nude, and lady classes to paint 
from living genre models or costumed 
lay-figures. In the majority the pupils 
are industrial artists, but a chosen mi- 
nority of alumni are professional paint- 
ers or sculptors. The community gives 
little thanks to this incalculable influence 
of health which ramifies its purity through 
all the public and private arts, from the 
decoration of a cathedral to the carving 
of an ivory whip-handle. 

Such was the habitation of this robust 
institution until last year. Then the di- 
rection, yielding at length to the pressure 
of speculative encroachments toward 
one of the most popular sites in the city, 
sold the ground to the American Theatre 
for one hundred and forty thousand dol- 
lars. The circular cella and dependent 
halls were torn away to the foundations, 
but the foundations remain, and ladies 
of the ballet now prepare their dazzling 
revelations in boudoirs lately dedicated 
to the scholastic nudities of the life- 
classes. The statuary and paintings 
have been removed for the use of the 
pupils to accessible quarters elsewhere, 
but the usual public display of the col- 
lection is intermitted, and a substitute 
for the annual sa/on has been provided 
by loan-exhibitions arranged by the gen- 
tlemen of the Board in the edifice of the 
Union League. 


We have thus imperfectly noted the 
rise and fall of the old shrine of the 
Arts in Philadelphia. One looks back 
with a certain tenderness to the career 
of an enterprise so critical as the enter- 
prise of 1805. Then, as now—but then 
far more than now—the cause of the 
Muses in a community struggling with 
the first problems of society was the 
cause of an exotic. Even to-day one 
feels that the conservatory is hardly 
warm for the flower. In a land so dis- 
tant from the influence and radiation of 
the original schools we find it the case 
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that even where the community is lap- 
sing into wealthy ease, as with the rich 
and stately old burgh upon the Dela- 
ware, the ease is that of material luxury 
rather than of intellectual refinement, 
out of which alone the arts will grow 
spontaneously. And art must be ma- 
nured out of the decay of old scholastic 
ideas, out of old misdirected tastes, out 
of obsolete theories of students—out of 
that sort of disintegration—rather than 
out of old dinners at the Fish-house, old 
Wistar parties, old societies of the Cin- 
cinnati. To have cherished and fostered 
so noble a blossom in so gelid an atmo- 
sphere—to have actually coaxed, from 
the beginning of the century, one art- 
musée and school of the highest class 
in America, and brought it to such a 
strength as to command the future—will 
ever be the credit of Hopkinson, Clymer, 
Peale and their successors. 

In the Hall of Independence it was 
born. By the centennial anniversary 
of Independence it must take on its new 
form.of being. Just now the institution 
is like Lear, crowned and sceptred, but 
without a roof. We may confidently 


expect the fine old corporation to issue 
soon, in new state and dignities, upon a 
resumed career of good and beauty. It 
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is wealthy, and almost worshiped in the 
State it represents. Its funds, now vest- 
ed in real property, will endow a mag- 
nificent edifice for the protection of its 
large collections and the investment of 
its endowments. When the new edifice 
shall arise, the old will be no longer 
mourned: only in a poor dry tribute like 
this, or in the failing memories of aged 
men, will be incarnated, as it were, the 
first-chartered, first-built Academy of 
Art in the Western World. E. S. 


[The new building will stand at the 
south-west corner of Broad and Cherry 
streets, on a lot measuring one hundred 
feet by two hundred and sixty. It will 
be fire-proof throughout. The exterior 
walls will be constructed of brick, with 
stone dressings and sculptural decora- 
tions in terra cotta. The cost, exclusive 
of ground, is not to exceed two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. The exter- 
nal appearance, according to the design 
adopted by the directors, is represented 
in perspective in the accompanying illus- 
tration, which is a reproduction, by the 
photo-lithographic process of Mr. Rehn 
of this city, of the original sketch by the 
architects, Messrs. Furness and Hewitt. 
—Ep:]} ‘ 





CUPID’S LESSON. 


FROM THE GREEK. 


IGHTY Venus stood by my side when I wakened from slumber, 
Leading with beautiful hand the infant Cupid, her offspring. 
She nodded to me, as I lay on the ground, and thus she addressed me: 
“Take, dear shepherd, my boy, and give him instruction in singing.” 
So she spoke and departed, and, fool that I was, I attempted 
Teaching Cupid my songs, as though he were willing to learn them— 
How the flute was invented by Pan, and the pipe by Minerva, 
Mercury made the lyre, and sweet Apollo the cither. 
This I began to teach, but he—he paid no attention, 
Sang me love-songs himself, and gave me thorough instruction 
In the designs of gods and of men, and the deeds of his mother; 
And I forgot every word that I was imparting to Cupid, 
But the love-songs he taught me I failed not to learn to perfection. 


B. G. HOSMER. 
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AYTOUN. 


CHAPTER IV. 


*¢ Will you walk into my parlor ?”’ says the spider to 

the fly: 

*« Tis the prettiest little parlor that ever you did spy. 
The way into my parlor is up a winding stair, 
And I have many pretty things to show you when 

you’re there.” 


T is not until Hortense ought to be 
quietly sleeping that the day’s events 
are recalled by her. Her visit to Grace 
she remembers carelessly. She had 
never seen Grace looking prettier. Per- 
haps the novelty of her situation had 
given her a color, and had thrown more 
expression into her statue-like face. 

Grace was cordial enough, and Hor- 
tense has no doubt that Philip will, after 
a fashion, be happy. And having reach- 
ed this conclusion, she is ready to fall 
asleep with only a little sigh over Philip’s 
having chosen a wife at all, when—why 
she does not know—Mr. Lancaster's cau- 
tion comes into her thoughts, and rouses 
her into broad wakefulness, keeping her 
eyes wide open until the birds twitter in 
the early dawn, in a vexing way. 

What could Mr. Lancaster have meant 
by his grave words? They come back 
to her tormentingly, because she does 
not fully understand them. “ More notes 
due than there is money to meet them,” 
he had said. Had this been the reason 
for the hasty love-making and engage- 
ment? Is Philip marrying the girl for 
her money? No: Hortense will not be- 
lieve it. There may be some pecuniary 
troubles. Philip may have to take mat- 
ters into his own hands, and work as 
never a Dunbar has had to work before. 
She will economize and manage—put 
off her own wedding, which she has just 
promised Bryan shall take place after 
Christmas. She will use her own small 
fortune to aid Philip, but Grace Robson 
must give no help in their difficulties. 
She must live on in her showy house in 
Bridgeford until money is more plentiful 
at Aytoun, and come to the old home 
not when the clouds hang over it, but 
in the full sunshine. 





Presently recurs: the recollection of 
what Bryan had told her concerning the 
decision made in Grace’s drawing-room. 
She wonders if Gerald Alston had any 
foundation for his story. If it was dis- 
cussed whether there should be a whole- 
sale refusal, there must have been some 
reason, and Grace must have been privy 
to it. And yet if there had been any- 
thing intentionally rude, would Grace 
have allowed it to be talked over in her 
house, she standing in the connection 
she did to Philip? 

That there had been some quarrel 
between Philip and Grace she is sure. 
For Philip has not been to Bridgeford 
since the day he told his sister her roses 
were all wasted. But then, again, he 
had sent her to see Grace, and Grace on 
her part had been cordial, and had prom- 
ised to return the visit the next day. 

Hortense is puzzled, and inclined to 
blame Grace as not altogether loyal to 
Philip. And she falls asleep and dreams 
that the house is on fire, and Philip has 
stolen Blidale Mill from Grace, and Bry- 
an is angry, and Gerald Alston jeers at 
her. 

But life is not so worrying by day- 
light as it is in the darkness of night, 
and Hortense is not so perplexed after 
her uncomfortable sleep as she was in 
her watch. One thing she has deter- 
mined upon—and that is, to have a talk 
with Philip, and to discover if Mr. Lan- 
caster’s fears have any foundation. 

There is not a particle of cowardice 
in her composition, so she begins her 
onslaught upon Philip at the breakfast- 
table, without any preliminary man- 
ceuvring. ‘Philip,’ she says, behind 
the coffee-urn, “‘ Mr. Lancaster was warn- 
ing me yesterday that money is rather 
tight—is that the expression ?— with 
you.” 

“Was he?” Philip answers carelessly. 
“I should think you are astute enough 
yourself to see, without Lancaster's hint, 
that I do not run the Bank of England.” 
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“If money is not plentiful, we can 
easily draw in. No doubt we are living 
too extravagantly. I have been think- 
ing it over, and we can make a reforma- 
tion in every department.” 

“TI don’t see much extravagance,” 
Philip says. “We live barely as gen- 
teel people should, and in a style our 
grandfathers would have called poverty- 
stricken,” 

“But you are not so rich as they were, 
thanks to their spendthrift ways, and we 
ought to come down a little. I don’t 
care at all for the carriage, so you can 
put it down, and all the horses, except 
King Harold, can be sold; I can dis- 
miss most of the servants, and take the 
management of the house more into my 
own hands; and—” 

“And waste more from your inexperi- 
ence than the servants ever did,”’. Philip 
interrupts her to say. “I think—thank- 
ing you all the same for your offer—that 
things had better stand as they do now. 
I have, I acknowledge, some money- 
difficulties, but they do not worry me 
over-much, as I see my way plainly out 
of them.” 

“But until you are out of them we 
had better economize. . I can do won- 
ders with the housekeeping, I am sure, 
if you will let me send away most of the 
servants,” Hortense urges. 

“There is not the least use in making 
any changes yet,” Philip replies. “Grace 
will make some, I suppose, when she is 
mistress. I would prefer she should take 
possession of the old home just as it is. 
She may like it better.” 

Hortense winces a little, notwithstand- 
ing her cheerfully-paid visit of yesterday, 
and her philosophical decision that Grace 
will make a very nice wife for Philip. 
To know that Aytoun is to pass entirely 
out of her keeping and management, 
and that the old ways and customs must 
necessarily pass away also, gives a little 
inevitable pain. “ Philip,’ she asks bold- 
ly, after a few minutes’ silence, “is it 
Grace Robson’s money you expect to 
use to help you out of your difficulties ?”” 

Philip pauses as he is in the act of 
breaking an egg. Perhaps he cannot 
decide quite to confess the truth fully to 





Hortense; for though he does hector her 
a good deal, still he has a certain respect 
for her good opinion, and knows from 
experience that she is very downright 
and uncompromising where she sees 
simple right and wrong. So he breaks 
his egg very deliberately before he an- 
swers her question. ‘I suppose Grace 
will have no objection to free the old 
place of some of its encumbrances,” he 
says at last, thinking it is better to tell 
part of the truth at least. 

“And it is your love for Aytoun, not for 
Grace Robson, which has made you such 
an eager lover?” 

“TI do not object to Grace’s being rich 
and able to put the old place out of debt, 
as I confess myself fond of it,” replies 
Philip. ‘I can’t say I am perfectly indif- 
ferent to Grace, though. If she were old 
and ugly and disagreeable, I am sure I 
shouldn't be, as you say, an eager lover.” 

“But if she had not a penny in the 
world you would wish to marry her just 
the same ?” asks Hortense. . 

“T can’t say. But I do know if Grace 
was poor she would never care to marry 
me.” 

“I ‘should imagine you would be a 
good match for her under any circum- 
stances.” 

“Grace is not a girl who would like to 
share a man’s penury,”’ Philip answers 
coolly. ‘ Aytoun isa fine old home, but 
I doubt if she would fancy figuring out 
necessary retrenchments for my good, 
or Aytoun’s either, as you evidently have 
been doing.” 

“Do you mean that with her eyes open 
she is willing to be taken instead of a 
mortgage on Aytoun ?” asks Hortense. 

Philip finishes his egg without a word. 
Somehow, he in his turn winces under 
Hortense’s speech. But he answers 

presently : “Grace has her ambition, and 
it is to be mistress of Aytoun. And. as 
she is pretty, and will do credit to the 
old place, I am not the one to quarrel 
with her whims.” 

“How humble we are !’’ says Hortense 
with a laugh, looking across the table at 
Philip, and thinking his handsome eyes 
have more to do with Grace’s predilec- 
tion than Aytoun has. “I should not 
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think you could tolerate being married 
for the sake of your place, any more 
than Grace could for her money.” 

“ People don’t manage these things in 
such a cold-blooded way as your words 
imply. Of course, Grace and I are in 
love with each other, and we are fortu- 
nate in our worldly concerns dovetailing 
together as well as our heart-affairs.” 

“Are you so very sure of Grace? Bry- 
an told me an odd thing yesterday.” 

“Bryan! Has Bryan Bonham been 
here ?” 

“No: he walked home with me from 
Bridgeford last evening, and could not 
come in. Did you know the wholesale 
refusal to our party-last Thursday was 
a concerted thing ? and that there was a 
consultation at Grace Robson's?” 

This is no news to Philip, and no one 
understands the reason of the slight put 
upon Hortense better than he does. He 
does not confess his superior knowledge, 
but asks with a sneer, “Was Bryan one 
of the cabal ?” 

“Hardly!” answers Hortense scorn- 
fully. 

“How, then, can he report what was 
done in Grace’s drawing-room?” asks 
Philip. 

“Mr. Alston was there, and told him 
about it,” answers Hortense innocently. 

“You must keep an eye on your own 
traitor, then,’’ says Philip, rising to leave 
the room. “Our engagement is not 
known yet, and I suppose Grace has had 
to go through the ordeal of hearing the 
Bridgeford spinners’ impertinence with- 
out wincing. I have heard women are 
brave under such trials. But your en- 
gagement is as well known in the town 
as the price of gold. I only wonder 
Bryan did not knock Gerald Alston 
down in repayment of his bit of gossip.” 

Hortense wonders he did not, too, and 
is very glad Philip has walked away and 
left her alone in her discomfiture. 

As there is to be no dismissing of ser- 
vants, no beginning of retrenchments 
to-day, Hortense can spend her morning 
as she chooses. Bryan might have sat 
for hours and told of his exploits, and his 
Desdemona would not have found that 
“still the house-affairs would draw her 
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thence.” And Hortense is as eager to 
see Bryan as ever poor. love-stricken 
Desdemona was to hear Othello’s ex- 
ploits. She is eager to ask him why 
Aytoun is no longer the haven of his 
desires, and why she is bound to receive 
in silence Philip’s sarcasm. 

Sitting still and wishing never brought 
a knight to his lady yet: the “girls of 
the period’’ have discovered that. Hor- 
tense grows impatient of waiting in vain, 
and weary of her own thoughts; so she 
catches up her hat and starts off for a 
walk. She has quite forgotten she is 
expecting a visit from Grace this morn- 
ing. » Otherwise she would have told the 
servants to look for her when the visitor 
arrives, for she does not intend to leave 
the lawn. 

A half hour later, Grace, in the pret- 
tiest of fall hats, is spinning along in her 
carriage over the turnpike to Aytoun. 
She hardly knows whether she is wise 
in coming, or not, for Philip has kept his 
word, and has not been to her house 
since his somewhat stormy visit. And 
then there are more reports in Bridge- 
ford of his shortcomings, and Gerald 
Alston is kind enough to keep her in- 
formed of all of them. 

Grace has not had the spirit to silence 
him by avowing her engagement. She 
is at times afraid of Gerald, who can 
say bitter things on provocation; nor 
does she feel quite guiltless when he 
taunts her. For before Philip Dunbar 
showed his handsome face in her draw- 
ing-room, Gerald had been chief favor- 
ite, partly because he is the son of her 
quondam guardian, and, until lately, 
because she liked him better than any 
of her admirers. 

These rumors Gerald is so fond of re- 
peating are all of Philip’s private affairs, 
his embarrassments and makeshifts; 
and, though they always have a dis- 
agreeable ring to them, Grace knows 
very well if she marries Philip they 
would take to themselves wings, and 
she is shrewd enough to be sure they 
would soon be forgotten. 

Yet, for all this, Grace is a little afraid 
to meet Philip. She is glad there is a 
sister in the house she can fall back 
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upon if she would avoid a téte-a-téte. 
She is glad of the opportunity of going 
to Aytoun, for heretofore she has only 
been there as a formal guest or as one 
of a large party. Nowshe hopes to take 
a quiet survey of all the surroundings. 

Grace will never have her coveted 
look at Aytoun if Hortense is her only 
reliance, for Hortense is quite out of 
sight and hearing. But Philip is on the 
lookout for the carriage, and appears 
just as it stops. He throws away his 
cigar, and comes forward, as in duty 
bound, to help his betrothed to alight. 

“Is Hortense at home?’ asks Grace, 
a little taken aback by the prompt ap- 
pearance of her lover. 

“Yes, certainly: she is expecting you,” 
answers Philip, hoping, however, in his 
heart that Hortense is safely out of the 
way, as he wishes to have a few private 
words with Grace. 

He leads her not into the drawing- 
rooms, where Hortense generally re- 
ceives her formal visitors, and with them 
Grace, but into the far more sociable 
library, where are the family pictures, 
for which Aytoun is quite famous. She 
has never seen them till now, so she 
drops into the first chair and takes a 
survey. 

Philip must see the inspection she is 
making, for he says something about 
the rooms being ‘“confoundedly dark,” 
and opens the shutters so as to let in a 
flood of sunshine. 

“Oh, how beautiful they are!’ ex- 
claims Grace. 

And Philip asks, ‘Who are so beauti- 
ful?’ being at a loss to know whether 
the admiration is expressed for his grand- 
mothers, or for Psyche and Hebe, who, 
winged and wingless, fill the recesses in 
the room. 

“Those dresses,” is Grace’s rather 
feminine remark. “I never saw any- 
thing more lovely. One can see the 
gloss on the satin of that dark-looking 
lady’s dress, and the lace of the one 
next her is perfect. Spanish point,” she 
adds decidedly. 

“Oh, the dresses are your admiration !”” 
Philip returns with a twinkle in his eye. 
“It reminds one of the artificial flowers 





the queen of Sheba had, or Solomon 
had, or somebody had, which were so 
natural that only the bees could discover 
they were counterfeits.”’ 

Grace has never heard before of the 
Jewish legend, and perhaps Philip's ver- 
sion of it is not very clear. But she feels 
that she cannot be compared to a bee 
either for sagacity or industry, neither 
of these being her strong point; and she 
has no idea who the queen of Sheba 
was. 

“Some of these faces are handsome,” 
Philip says, finding he has not made 
much impression by his. illustration. 

“Very,” replies Grace, taking the op- 
portunity thus given to look around her. 
“What a number you have! Are they 
all of your own family ?” 

“They are all Dunbars, either by blood 
or marriage. But,’’ he continues smil- 
ing, ‘I hope to add the prettiest face of 
all to them.” 

Grace blushes, but her heart beats 
pleasantly at the thought of her portrait 
hanging amongst these fine ladies, who, 
she does not doubt, wore their brave 
clothes in kings’ courts and palaces. 

“Have you a picture of Hortense ?” 
she asks after a pause. 

“Yes, a very good one. But Hor- 
tense does not care to see herself dis- 
played in state amongst her dead kin- 
dred, and so she hangs in my special 
room where I smoke.” 

“You must be very fond of her,” 
Grace says with just a twinge of jeal- 
ousy. 

“Of course I am;” and then he re- 
members that Hortense may come in 
upon them, and, taking the conversation 
into his own hands, he asks in rather a 
tender tone, “ Have you thought hardly 
of my not coming to Bridgeford, Grace ?"’ 

She starts a little, though she answers 
quickly, ‘There was no use in thinking 
about it. You told me you would not 
come ;’’ and then she adds, rather pet- 
tishly, ‘“‘There are so many ill-natured 
things said about you, I should think it 
would be pleasanter for you to be out o 
town.” : 

“ Are the good spinners worrying them- 
selves about my doings?" asks Philip 
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with a laugh. Then, remembering it is 
bad taste to abuse the bridge which car- 
ries you over, he adds, “I suppose you 
too blame me, Grace. Yet I cannot feel 
anything but amusement at the foolish 
stories the Bridgeford people try to black- 
en my character with.” 

Philip forgets that though he can laugh 
at them at Aytoun, he felt little disposed 
to hilarity when last in the streets of 
Bridgeford. 

“TI wish you would do something else 
than laugh at them,” says Grace angrily. 
“It is dreadfully trying to hear such 
stories, and find you take no trouble 
whatever to contradict them.” 

“What do they say ?” asks Philip, by 
no means knowing how much his affairs 
are the town’s talk. 

“They say you have mortgaged Ay- 
toun, and cannot pay the interest on it; 
that your note has been protested more 
than once ; that you ignore your debts of 
honor; and that you have spent every 
cent of your sister's money.” 

“Anything else ?”’. he inquires with a 
shrug. 

“I should think that is enough,” an- 
swers Grace. 

“And you want me to contradict these 
falsehoods ?’’ asks Philip; for, having 
found one in the list, he thinks he may 
as well make it plural. “ Hortense will 
tell you, if you will ask her, that I can- 
not touch her money even if I would, 
and Heaven knows I would not, no 
matter how much I needed it. Tell me 
the truth, Grace: is it not Gerald Alston 
who tells you these sweet little fables ?”’ 

Grace does not answer him, but he 
reads the confession in her face. 

“Can’t you see it is all his malice? 
I acknowledge I am somewhat embar- 
rassed. It is the penalty paid for in- 
heriting landed property. The follies 
as well as sins of the fathers are visited 
on the third and fourth generation. But 
I am not embarrassed to the extent 
Alston would make you believe. Con- 
found the fellow’s jealousy! why does 
he not keep a truthful tongue in his 
head? And yet I do not altogether 
blame him,” Philip says softly. “If he 
had got ahead of me with you, I would 
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promise not to malign him—that seems 
a weapon fit only for old women—but I 
would not promise not—” 

“To do what?” asks Grace. 

“Not to shoot him.” 

“You would do nothing so wicked,” 
Grace says, yet a little pleased at' the 
bloody threat. 

“Do not try me, then, or I may be as 
good as my word.” 

“But if they do tell falsehoods about 
you,” she resumes, going back to the 
real point of discussion, “it does not 
make it a less trial to me to hear all that 
they say.” 

“} know it is hard on you, my poor 
child, but that is because we are not in 
the right position toward each other. 
Our engagement not being known, of 
course your acquaintances do not dream 
they hurt you when they retail their 
scandal in your hearing.” 

Grace is not so sure that if their en- 
gagement is announced it will not make 
more scandal and gossip, instead of 
lessening it, and she says so. And Philip 
agrees with her, but adds: “There is a 
simple way out of all this trouble—only 
it may seem a little ungenerous in me 
to urge it, if the Bridgeford people are 
gossiping about me. Yet if you will 
hasten the wedding-day, Grace, and 
surprise the good people with the wed- 
ding-cards, I think you will stop their 
talking. Your friends will be as anxious 
for your invitations when you are mis- 
tress of Aytoun as they are now.” 

He does not say “more anxious,” 
though he means perhaps to imply this. 

“You men talk of a wedding as if it 
were the simplest thing in the world,” 
Grace says pettishly. ‘I wish you had 
all the trouble and thinking about it. I 
am sure I do not wonder that all brides 
are pale and weary-looking. The man 
has only to pull on his gloves and walk 
into church. And I have no one to ad- 
vise me but Aunt Charlotte, and she is 
so wonderfully helpless.” : 

“No matter about the dresses and 
other fine things,” Philip says persua- 
sively. “I will be like the prince in the 
fairy tale, and will take my Cinderella 
just as she is.” 
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His Cinderella is in the latest style, 
and she glances down complacently, 
having no rags to blush for. . She is sit- 
ting in the very haven of her desires, 
and Philip is pleading for a quick real- 
ization of all her longings—Philip, who 
is looking so handsome as he pleads. 

To be sure, between her and Aytoun 
there are some disagreeable reports 
which before she came here made her 
feel anxious and suspicious—suspicious 
that Philip's love-making was not all for 
her, but partly for her money. And yet 
it is but natural that Philip should want 
it. And in his anxiety he is not mak- 
ing a fool of himself, as so many of her 
lovers had done. 

Certainly, Philip is not making a fool 
of himself in his vehemence. Nobody 
could be cooler or more gentlemanly 
than he is, as he stands there leaning on 
the mantelpiece and looking down on 
Grace. He is very handsome, very 
earnest, but with no dash of the heroic 
or the melodramatic about him. 

“Perhaps you are.right,” Grace says, 
caught by the glamour. ‘But I will not 
fix the day this morning, though I will 


promise it shall be as soon as I can 


manage it. I am not coming to Aytoun 
in Cinderella-style, my prince, seeing I 
have no fairy godmother ; and positive- 
ly I must have something fit to be seen 
in.” 

Whether Philip is content with his 
partial victory, or whether he will urge 
his wishes further, Grace cannot tell, for 
Hortense is standing in the open door- 
way. 

Hortense glances at Philip to see if he 

is very angry with her for her forgetful- 
ness, and she takes in at the glance that 
she was better away than politely pres- 
ent. So she attempts no apology. 
. There is no more love-making for to- 
day, only a little talk about the weather 
and of the Bridgeford news—what are 
the signs of gayety for the winter, and 
who are to be married. All this is soon 
exhausted, and then Hortense proposes 
to take Grace over the house. 

So they leave Philip to his own 
thoughts, and spend an hour wander- 


ing about the old rooms, Grace talk- ° 
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ing confidentially, as girls who have no 
mothers or sisters at home will do. 
There are no secrets to be told; only 
some advice to ask about dress and 
colors, and Hortense gives her opinion 
calmly, as if it were not the future mis- 
tress of Aytoun who is consulting the 
present one. 

And so the scales go down in Philip's 
favor, and his sending Hortense to ask 
Grace to visit her was a happy thought 
on his part. Nor is Grace sorry that she 
came. Her talk with Philip and the 
glimpse Hortense has given her of Ay- 
toun have quite done away with the 
misgivings she had on the way. 


CHAPTER V. 
A ripple on the inner sea, which shakes 
Those images that on its breast reposed, 
A fold upon a wind-stayed flag, that breaks 
The motto it disclosed. 


THREE months have passed, and with 
them Christmas, and there has not. been 
heard a wedding-peal yet. Philip has 
done his best to set his own ringing, but 
without success. Grace has grown ob- 
stinate and hard to manage, and he 
knows very well whose hand it is that 
holds her back. But Philip only curses 
him in his heart, never aloud. 

He sees Grace daily, as a lover should, 
but of his movements no one in Bridge- 
ford knows anything, no matter how 
much may be suspected. His horse is 
never seen before Grace’s house, and 
none meet him going there, though they 
may surmise why the door is always 
closed to visitors in the evening, and 
may hint that Philip only comes to town 
under cover of the darkness. 

Bryan, too, has had his disappoint- 
ment, which he by no means bears as 
calmly as Philip appears to bear his, 
But there is small use in his storming 
and fuming. Hortense thinks she is 
needed at Aytoun, and she is not one to 
leave her post of duty if she is sure she 
ought to keep it. 

There is a sort of Casabianca spirit in 
the girl which will make her heroic, even 
where some may question if she is not 
foolishly self-sacrificing. I fancy Casa- 
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bianca’s mother would rather her dar- 
ling boy had fled the deck and saved 
himself with the rest of the crew; and 
certainly Bryan would much rather that 
Hortense should flee from the falling 
house at Aytoun than stay and try with 
her woman’s strength to prop it up. 

Hortense has gained something of her 
own way at last. Mr. Lancaster has 
continued to give hints, and more of 
Philip’s money-troubles have come to 
light. Undoubtedly there is a mortgage 
on old Aytoun, and there are debts be- 
sides. Any other rumors need not be 
whispered into a sister's ear. 

Hortense is right in leaving Bryan in 
the lurch, for a time at least, for only 
she can manage Philip, and she has 
used her influence bravely. There is no 
need of so much stabling for the one 
horse Philip keeps now. The hounds 
no longer bay at the moon, the only 
music they have attempted for many a 
day. All the servants have been dis- 
missed except tie cook, and a maid-of- 
all-work, who, for love of Hortense, 
does her best to keep the large house in 
its wonted order. Hortense is manag- 
ing everything in the most economical 
manner possible. 

Philip has grown fretful and irritable 
under his numerous troubles, and Hor- 
tense pets him and bears with him, and 
entices him to fall into her plans, spend- 
ing her own small income without a 
thought of herself. And she does all 
willingly and gladly, only she would fain 
have Bryan see her path of duty as plain- 
ly as she sees it herself. 

But Bryan does not, and he grows 
angry with her, and comes but seldom 
to Aytoun, really because he is ashamed 
of Philip and of what is said of him, 
and has determined when he gets Hor- 
tense into his lawful keeping she shall 
see but little of her old home and of 
this good-for-nothing brother she loves 
so well. 

Poor Hortense! she finds her two men 
hard to manage. But sheis very brave, 
and is not much given to faltering. Only 
it is a pity that, between them, they have 
somehow robbed her of all the sparkling 
brightness which was once her chief 





charm, and that before she is well over 
twenty her brow is as much clouded as 
most women’s are at forty. 

It is a cold, stormy afternoon, and 
Hortense has told Philip she is going to 
walk to Bridgeford to hand some money 


| to Mr. Lancaster. It is her first savings, 


and she has been some weeks gathering 
it. It must be paid at once, to meet to- 
morrow one of Philip's unlucky notes; 
so he does not tell her it is too stormy 
for her to go out, but only that it is un- 
fortunate she has to walk to Bridgeford 
in such unpleasant weather. 

Philip never goes to Bridgeford him- 
self except surreptitiously, and that not 
often, to see Grace; so it is not to be 
expected he will offer to go instead of 
Hortense this afternoon. 

But she does not object to the storm. 
Indeed, she is glad to get out into the 
fresh air, even if the wind does blow 
rudely and is somewhat hard to breast. 
She fronts it in the same way she has 
learned to front her trials, with a certain 
steady gait which does not seem like 
battling, but which bears her on bravely. 

There is not even a dog to be met 
with on the road as the young girl toils 
on against the wind. The streets of 
Bridgeford are deserted too. There 
would have been but small risk of Phil- 
ip’s meeting an acquaintance if he had 
chosen to undertake Hortense’s errand. 

The twilight has gathered early, for 
not only are the days nearing the short- 
est of the year, but the clouds have blot- 
ted out the little daylight there is, and 
leave in its place a dim, uncertain light 
not yet superseded by the street-lamps. 

Hortense’s road leads her past Grace 
Robson’s house, and on the doorstep 
there she sees a visitor standing. It is 
a man, and Hortense hardly thinks of 
him at first, for his back is toward her. 
It is not easy to recognize any one in 
such an uncertain light. A few steps 
nearer, and she is very sure it is Gerald 
Alston waiting impatiently for the serv- 
ant to open to him. Yes, it is certainly 
Gerald Alston. 

Hortense turns suddenly round the 
corner into a side street, so as to avoid 
Grace Robson's visitor. She prefers to 
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walk a square farther to meeting the 
stare and supercilious bow which she 
will surely get if she continues straight 
on her way. 

“What can Gerald Alston want with 
Grace?” Hortense asks herself. 

He is a bird of ill-omen always to 
her, and she wonders if he is a frequent 
visitor at that house. Is Philip to be 
disappointed in his love? Is Grace 
going to prove faithless? She wonders 
if it would be a sore trial to Philip— 
whether he would feel Grace’s desertion 
as she would Bryan’s. 

Hortense thinks uneasily of Bryan 
now-a-days; not that she doubts him, or 
fears any change in him, but she has 
that disturbed, unsatisfied feeling which 
we are apt to have when there are two 
claims upon us, and they clash. It is 
plain enough to her where she is most 
needed, but it is equally plain that Bryan 
is not satisfied. 

She has turned into a street parallel 
with the one Grace Robson’s residence 
stands in—a narrow street, with blocks 
of small tenement-houses on each side, 
most of them occupied by the opera- 
tives of Blidale Mill, which stands at 
thecorner. They are blank, comfortless- 
looking houses, with nothing to mark 
them as homes or to make cheerful the 
few hours spent within their walls. Each 
one is but a repetition of the other: you 
would dare swear there is exactly the 
same number of bricks in each. 

“What sort of lives can be spent 
here?’’ Hortense wonders. “Can the 
same troubles be in these walls that are 
at bright, cheerful Aytoun ?” 

Here, at least, is a different kind of 
one, and Hortense’s step falls more 
lightly as her eye catches sight of a 
piece of black rag flapping in the wind. 
Here is one house veritably marked out 
from all others in the street—one house 
where the dull routine of life is stopped 
—stopped for a few days at least, until 
the corpse has been carried out—stopped 
for one heart for ever. 

And Hortense wonders if the dead 
one left a broken home behind him, or 
whether it is some poor soul whose de- 
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of any one's life, and whom the saddest 
of all fates has befallen—to die and be 
never missed. 

She does not dwell on these thoughts 
long, for all the tides of life and labor 
are streaming out of Blidale Mill—wo- 
men with loud voices and rude, boister- 
ous ways calling out to each other, and 
never heeding whom they jostle in their 
road; children with white, old faces, 
looking like dwarfed men and women ; 
and men, hard-worked and stupid-seem- 
ing, as if the din of the engine were still 
deafening them. 

Hortense glances at them all pityingly. 
And it is by the labor of these Philip 
hopes to free the old home of its debts 
and encumbrances! These are the 
hands which are to help Aytoun back 
to its lost splendor and popularity. 

She is glad to reach the principal 
street of Bridgeford—glad at last to gain 
Mr. Lancaster's house. Of course he 
is in: no one would be out in such a 
storm if not compelled. Yet he is* not 
surprised to see Hortense, for he knew 
she would come if she possibly could. 

She counts out the money quickly, 
and with a look of relief in her eyes, as 
if glad to get rid of it. 

“If we were only paying off the mort- 
gage!’ Mr. Lancaster says. 

“That is impossible—these bills must 
come first. . I could never meet it, either, 
with my small savings. Philip has other 
plans for it,’’ she adds, and blushes as 
she does so. 

““He must mature them as fast as pos- 
sible, then. Six weeks from now and it 
will be all up with Aytoun.” 

Six weeks! Hortense. scarcely ex- 
pected to hear the time is so very short, 
but she makes no reply. She has fin- 
ished her business, and is in haste to 
return home before the darkness over- 
takes her utterly. She will not stay to 
tea nor take a glass of wine, though Mr. 
Lancaster presses it upon her. Neither 
will she allow him to send for a hack. 
She prefers to go as she came, and she 
does not mind the storm, she says. 

The street-lamps are lighted now, but 
they flare wildly, scarcely making any 
impression upon the gloom. But the 
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stores are brilliant with gas, though they 
might as well be shut, for any custom 
they will get to-night. Grace Robson's 
windows are brilliantly lighted too, and 
Hortense wonders as she passes them 
whether in six short weeks Philip will real- 
ize his hopes and Aytoun will have a new 
mistress. She scarcely knows whether 
she is anxious for it or not—whether she 
would prefer to see the old place pass 
into other hands, or have it cleared from 
debt by Grace Robson’s money. 

She need not weigh the question, for 
she will have no part in solving it. All 
will go on to its inevitable end. She 
can hardly tell whether it is a relief to 
know that the whole burden of the life 
at Aytoun will not much longer fall on 
her, but that it will soon be shifted to 
Grace Robson’s white shoulders. 

With the wind at her back now, Hor- 
tense is walking rapidly toward the road, 
not really afraid in the gathering dark- 
ness, yet still very willing to reach the 
gate of Aytoun. She is only in the 
suburks of Bridgeford yet, and she has 
a stretch of full half a mile after she 
reaches the road, which for the most part 
runs through a wood. No wonder she 
is walking quickly. 

Perhaps she would quicken her steps 
even more if she knew that a man has 
been following her, and doing his best 
to catch up with her, ever since she had 
passed him shunning the storm in the 
ample doorway of the Bridgeford Bank. 

Hortense does not imagine she is pur- 
sued, and it is well she does not. She 
would have had a needless fright, as it 
is Bryan’s voice that calls hername. Of 
course she stops and waits for him. 

“Ts it you, Bryan?” she asks. “I did 
not dream of your being out such an 
evening as this.” 

“And I should not be if I had not hap- 
pened to see you pass my office on your 
way, I suppose, to Lancaster's. I have 
been waiting for you at least a quarter 
of an hour, causing a policeman to sus- 
pect my intentions to-night.” 

“I wish you had not chanced to see 
me. I can’t think of letting you walk 
home with me in such a storm.” 

“It is not a fit night for you to be out 





in,” Bryan says coolly, offering at the 
same time his arm in such a determined 
way that Hortense thinks-it as well to 
take it without further remonstrance. 
“I wonder what Philip can be thinking 
about, to let you be out alone at this 
hour and in such weather ?” 

“Philip could not help it,” Hortense 
replies, apologetically. “I had to see 
Mr. Lancaster, and I could not leave 
Aytoun until it was rather late.” 

“If Philip could not go himself, he 
might at least take care to see you prop- 
erly protected. I do not fancy your go- 
ing about in such a milkmaid fashion,” 
Bryan says crossly. 

“And I do not fancy being scolded 
for what I could not possibly help,” 
Hortense answers, as lightly as she can 
to give any effect to her words. 

“TI am not finding fault with you, but 
with Philip. He knows it is not proper, 
and he should see to you.” 

This time Hortense does not answer. 
She hopes the fault-finding is over, and 
it is natural, she thinks, in Bryan to be 
annoyed at her being out in the twilight. 

“Much as I disapprove of Philip's 
course,” Bryan goes on to say, “I could 
forgive him if I did not see him use you 
so selfishly. You ought not to pander 
to his whims as you do.” 

“It is not Philip’s fault,” replies Hor- 
tense, finding she must say something 
to lift the burden of Bryan's displeasure 
off Philip’s shoulders, even if she put it 
on her own more frail ones. “The truth 
is, the sensation of being really of use is 
very pleasurable to all women; so we 
are apt to spoil those who use us. It 
is a luxury you can hardly appreciate. 
And besides,” she adds with a sad fall 
in her voice, “it is better sometimes to 
be kept busy. Only happy hearts can 
afford to sit still and listen to the rhythm 
of their thoughts.” 

“Take care, then, in your over-busy 
life you do not thrust out the only one 
who really loves you, Hortense. Philip 
has a stronger hold on you even now 
than I have ever had,” says Bryan 
jealously. 

“You need not fear. Philip wants me 
just now, but it will not be for very long.” 
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“Then you must cease making your- 
self so necessary to him. Lancaster 
tells me you have twice the business 
head Philip has, and that he knows it 
and uses you accordingly.” 

“Mr. Lancaster says that because he 
is surprised to find I have any head at 
all; and Philip is oddly indifferent to 
all business. Don’t think I am so very 
important. Grace Robson will step into 
the old home before very long, and I 
shall soon be useless to Philip, and at 
your service.” 

Hortense speaks lightly. She does 
not care that even Bryan should see all 
she shrinks from in the future. 

“Do you really think Grace will mar- 
ry Philip?” asks Bryan. “My opinion 
is, she will dilly-dally for a time, and 
then leave him in the lurch.” 

“I do not see why she should not. 
Philip is capable of inspiring a feeling 
of love ina woman. He is handsomer, 
too, than most men, and our sex have a 
weakness for beauty. And he is much 
more of a gentleman than any Grace 
has been accustomed to. She has mon- 
ey enough to overlook his extravagance 
and bad management, and he has suf- 
fered so much, poor fellow! he will not 
be apt to fall into them again.” 

Bryan looks down on Hortense, but 
it is much too dark for him to read her 
face and to see if its expression tallies 
with her words. He has half a mind 
to tell her what some of Philip Dun- 
bar's extravagances have been. But 
he feels it would be cruel work—that it 
would be like stabbing her in the dark, 
when he could not read in her face how 
much she suffers. So he is generously 
silent. 

“Grace Robson has more to contend 
with than you think,” he does say, how- 
ever. “She will never marry Philip if 
Gerald Alston can prevent her, and he 
will do his best.” 

“Gerald Alston !’’ Hortense exclaims, 
with some contempt. And then she re- 
members the longer walk she took this 
very afternoon to avoid him as he stood 
on Grace’s steps. Hortense wonders if 


he has more influence with Philip’s be- 
trothed than Philip has himself. But 
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she puts aside the thought at once as 
unjust to Grace. 

“We have no right to suspect Grace,” 
Hortense says. “She is engaged to 
Philip, and has given no sign of change, 
that we know of.” 

“T hope she will not, then,” Bryan 
replies heartily. “I don’t feel much in- 
terest in the girl as a connection, though 
she will suit Philip, I dare say. To see 
your slavery over, your chains struck 
off, I acknowledge, will be a satisfaction 
to me.” 

“That you may chain me yourself. 
Ah, Bryan, you will be no kinder to me 
than you think Philip is.” 

“TI do not know why you should say 
so,” Bryan answers, a little angrily. 
“Heaven knows I have let you put 
Philip always before me, as that has 
seemed to be your wish. I think it is 
I who wear the chains.” 

“And let them weary you so, always 
clanking them,” she says, half laughing 
at him. ; 

“I can’t help that. Have you any- 
thing else to complain of ?”” 

“Only that we see so little of each 
other,and— We are nearly at the gate 
now.” ; 

There is not much connection in the 
sentence, simply because Hortense had 
broken off from what she intended to 
add, which was, that there was so much 
fault-finding on Bryan’s side when they 
did chance to meet. 

But Bryan does not seem to note any 
part of her speech but the implied leave- 
taking, for he says, “I don’t intend to 
leave you at the gate. I will walk with 
you tothe door. I can’t cross the thresh- 
old, Hortense,” he adds quickly, fearing 
what she may urge. “I don't approve 
of Philip, and I cannot be his guest. I 
know it is hard on you, but indeed I 
cannot help it, and I am kinder than 
you think.” 

Again he is on the point of telling why 
he will not cross Philip’s doorsill. But 
the same compunction comes over him 
again, and he prefers seeming hard to 
being cruel. 

After this they walk on quietly, Hor- 
tense not caring to urge him to give his 
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reasons for avoiding Philip, and Bryan 
feeling he has been ungracious, and that 
he had much better have consented to 
be Philip’s guest than have seemed un- 
kind to Hortense. But she gives him no 
chance to change his mind by a second 
invitation. 

If Hortense believed Philip entirely 
blameless, she would have resented Bry- 
an’s hard judgment. As it is, she is only 
sorely wounded, and she will give no cry 
to show it. She knows more of the weak- 
ness of Philip than Bryan dreams she 
does. But her love is ample enough to 
cover up his faults and failings, and to 
give no hint that she sees them. 

They are at the porch-steps now, and 
Bryan draws Hortense to him for a mo- 
ment. But he fails to see that there are 
tears in her eyes. She stands for a mo- 
ment more in the open doorway, listen- 
ing to his hasty footsteps as he crunches 
the gravel under his heel in haste to get 
home out of the storm. She listens until 
all sound dies away, except the wind in 
the bare boughs of the trees, and then 
she goes up Stairs to take off her wet 
wrappings. 

The clock is striking seven as Hor- 
tense comes down stairs and goes into 
the library, where Philip is. The lamp 
is lit, and he is sitting at a table engross- 
ed with some papers ; not business ones, 
though, but dainty, lady-like notes. She 
does not care to disturb him, so does 
not ring for tea, but draws her chair 
up to the table he is sitting at, so as to 


share the light, and takes up her sewing. - 


She has lost her happy thoughts, she 
told Bryan, and so has no desire to sit 
idle. 

Philip has either forgotten her walk to 
Bridgeford in the storm, or he does not 
care to question her about it just now. 
Hortense has forgotten it, dwelling a 
little wearily on her parting with Bryan. 
Presently, Philip looks up from a letter 
and pushes it toward her. “Read that,” 
he says, “and tell me what you think of 
it as a bit of composition.” 

Hortense takes up the letter, or rather 
note, and glances at it. She does not 
recognize the handwriting—indeed, she 
has never seen it before—but she knows 





the cipher at the head of the page, 
“G. R.,” so there is no need to look 
at the signature. 

It is a tender, vapid little note—no 
harm in it whatever, nor sense, either, 
for that matter. Just such a note as 
some girls like to write on slight provo- 
cation, and lovers like as well to read— 
strong endearments and loving endings 
being its sum and substance. 

Hortense glances over it with the 
pharisaical feeling of thanksgiving in 
her heart that Bryan has no such notes 
of hers to treasure, which some day 
might rise up and testify against her. 

“Well, what do you think of the speci- 
men ?”’ asks Philip as she lays it down. 

“I suppose it is interesting to you, but 
I am not much of an admirer of the 
style,’’ Hortense replies. 

“Here is another somewhat stronger, 
and another better still,” Philip con- 
tinues, pushing them across the table 
within her reach. 

But Hortense has no desire to read 
them. They are, as she says, uninter- 
esting to a third party—missives called 
forth by a quarrel or a broken promise 
to drive, an invitation not accepted on 
Philip’s part, and a little pouting for his 
remissness. Excuse enough for writing, 
perhaps, but not much worth the reading. 

“Of course one must value such nice, 
affectionate little missives,’’ Philip says, 
with something very like a sneer, and 


not seeming to care whether Hortense 


reads the letters or not. 
“IT suppose one must,’’ Hortense re- 
turns dryly. 


“ And should keep them as precious,” . 


Philip goes on to say. “Now be so kind 
as to read this;’’: and he hands a much 
fresher, crisper note to her. 

“Is it necessary for me to read it?” 
asks Hortense. 

“Very necessary, if you wish to un- 
derstand Grace’s character,’ answers 
Philip. 

“I should think it would be sufficient 
if you understand it,” Hortense says un- 
easily, for she remembers Bryan’s words 
about Grace as she takes up the note to 
read it. 

It.is written in an entirely different 
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style from the others, rather stiff and 
constrained, certainly not affectionate— 
written in the third person, and here and 
there underlined where it is intended to 
be explicit. 

Hortense does not criticise the style. 
She is too much astonished at the con- 
tents, for Grace speaks of her engage- 
ment with Philip being broken, and de- 
mands her letters in rather a peremptory 
way, promising to send back Philip's 
when she receives her own. 

“I am not surprised that she wants 
possession of her silly notes,” Hortense 
says as she finishes the letter. “I did 
not know, though, that your engage- 
ment was broken.” 

“Not permanently broken, only a 
quarrel on Grace’s part. We have had 
a good many such, as you can judge 
from these. I don’t know what has got 
‘into the girl, she is so fractious and dif- 
ficult to manage.” 

Hortense remembers what Bryan said 
of Gerald Alston, but she does not re- 
peat it. Philip is writing a note, dash- 
ing it off in haste, and she can think her 
own thoughts without interruption. , 

“Of course you will send back the 
girl’s letters?’ Hortense says at last. 
But Philip is too much engrossed with 
his writing to give her an answer. 

So here was an end, she was sure, of 
all the love-making! And in six more 
weeks an end of the old house too, Mr. 
Lancaster had said, as far as they were 


. concerned. 


But Philip has finished his note now, 


- and has pushed it to her. It will not 


take her long to read: 

“Mr. Dunbar’s compliments to Miss 
Robson, and he begs to say to her he 
can by no means allow the letters she 
refers to in her note to pass into any 
hands but hers. If Miss Robson really 
wants the letters, and will come to Ay- 
toun for them, she shall certainly have 
them, but to no one else can they be 
given. As for Mr. Dunbar’s own let- 
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ters, he is not concerned about them, 
but will be glad if Miss Robson will keep 
them as a souvenir of their pleasant 
acquaintance.” 

“You certainly are not going to send 
this ?’’ asks Hortense after reading it. 

“TI most certainly am,” answers Philip 
coolly. 

“But you will not really keep the 
letters ?”” 

“If Grace wants them, she can come 
here for them.” 

“Bryan might keep mine for ever— 
that is, if he had any to keep, which he 
has not. I would never notice such a 
note as this of yours, and would most 
certainly leave the miserable letters in 
your keeping.” 

“T don’t suppose you would come for 
them, but I rather think Hortense Dun- 
bar and Grace Robson will act very dif- 
ferently in an emergency,” Philip re- 
marks as he gathers up the letters and 
puts them once more under lock and 
key. : 
“We are both women,” Hortense re- 
turns shortly. 

“Yet we shall see that these letters are 
worth coming for,’’ Philip asserts; and 
then he goes into the hall to drop his 
answer to Grace into the mail-bag. 

“And this is the way Philip judges the 
girl he would fain marry! Is it our own 
fault when our lovers think lightly of 
us?’ Hortense questions as she rings 


‘the bell for tea. 


And then Philip comes back again, 
and Hortense thinks it is better not to 
tell him what Mr. Lancaster had said 
about the mortgage. He might have 
forgotten for the time that there were 
but six short weeks left him in the old 
home, and he has enough to worry him 
to-night in Grace’s desertion. To-mor- 
row will be soon enough to remind him. 
And the rest of the evening passes with- 
out a word being said about Grace or 
Bryan or Aytoun. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


TRIAL BY JURY. 


TRIAL BY JURY. 


Bayes by jury has its merits as well 
as its defects, in common with every 
mode of trial which has been thought of 
for a substitute. All the laws, rules and 
customs of society are imperfect, nor is 
it possible, at present, to haye perfect 
ones. The true question, therefore, is, 
What method or law will probably effect 
the best purposes in society? And so 
the question for us to consider is, What 
mode of trial is best calculated to elicit 
the truth and do justice between contend- 
ing parties in courts of law? 

We fear that many who would magnify 
trial by jury because of its eminent ser- 
vice to the cause of English liberty and 
our own have a very imperfect idea of 
what that institution was. We use a 
past tense, for it will be found, if the 
subject is looked into, that the jury trial 
in the days of royal usurpation was a 
very different tribunal from that which 
now exists. Let us listen to Sir F. Pal- 
grave, in his Rise and Progress of the 
English Commonweatth ; “Trial by jury, 
according to the old English law, was a 
proceeding essentially different from the 
modern tribunal, still bearing the ancient 
name, by which it has been replaced; 
and whatever merits belonged to the 
original mode of judicial investigation— 
and they were great and unquestionable, 
though accompanied by many imperfec- 
tions—such benefits are not to be exactly 
identified with the advantages now re- 
sulting from the great bulwark of Eng- 
lish liberty. Jurymen, in the present 
day, are triers of the issue: they are in- 
dividuals who found their opinion upon 
the eviden~e, whether oral or written, 
adduced before them; and the verdict 
delivered by them is their declaration of 
the judgment which they have formed. 
But the ancient jurymen were not em- 
paneled to examine into the credibility 
of the evidence—the question was not 
discussed and argued before them : they, 
the jurymen, were the witnesses them- 
selves, and the verdict was substantially 





the.examination of those witnesses who, 
of their own knowledge and without the 
aid of other testimony, afforded their 
evidence respecting the facts in question, 
to the best of their belief. In its primi- 
tive form a trial by jury was therefore 
only a trial by witnesses; and jurymen 
were distinguished from any other wit- 
nesses only by the customs which im- 
posed upon them the obligation of an 
oath and regulated their number, and 
which prescribed their rank and defined 
the territorial qualifications from whence 
they obtained their degree and influence 
in society. aces 

“I find it necessary,” he coftinues, 
“to introduce this description of the 
ancient trial by jury, because unless the 
real functions of the original jurymen be 
distinctly presented to the reader, his 
familiar knowledge of the existing course 
of jurisprudence will lead to the most 
erroneous conclusions. Many of those 
who have descanted upon the excellence 
of our venerated national frangHise seem 
to have supposed that it has descended 
to us unchanged from the time of Alfred ; 
and the patriot who claims the jury as 
the ‘judgment of his peers,’ secured by 
Magna Charta, can never have suspected 
how distinctly the trial is resolved into a 
mere examination of witnesses.” 

Has the institution here described any 
likeness to the present one? In one re- 
spect a resemblance will “be noticed. 
The accused must be tried in the state 
where the crime is committed, and be- 
fore a jury residing therein. Suppose a 
prejudice exists against the accused in’ 
that community, will not the jury be in- 
fected by it? And if the accused and 
his triers reside in the same neighbor- 
hood—which is generally the case—some 
of them will probably be acquainted 
with him or know his character and rep- 
utation, and these things will taint thei 
verdict. Now, itis evident that a judge 
is generally not moved by these things, 
because he is ignorant of them; and 
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this is especially true if he lives in an- 
other part of the state. Besides, his 
studies and habits of life have a stronger 
tendency to close the channels through 
which prejudices and feelings and all 
wrongful extraneous influences flow. 
We all remember that at the close of the 
rebellion it was thought that Jefferson 
Davis would be tried for treason. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution, his trial 
would take place in Virginia, because it 
was there that the crime had been com- 
mitted. Yet who for a moment believed 
that a Virginia jury could be found who 
would convict him, whatever might be 
the proof? If they had not the courage 
to acquit, they would at least disagree. 

“ The truth is,’ remarks an able writer 
in the Edinburgh Review, “that trial by 
jury has deserved and acquired all this 
popularity by its services in criminal 
cases, or cases where an individual is 
set to maintain a contest with the Exec- 
utive.” This will not be denied. Hence, 
there is no reason why cases not involv- 
ing a controversy with the government 
should be tried by a jury. Formerly, 
judges in England held their offices 
during the royal pleasure, and judicial 
decisions, in cases of interest to the sov- 
ereign, were little more than expressions 
of his will. But the case is different now 
in England * as well as in our own coun- 
try. Most of our judges are elected by 
the people or by their representatives, 
and are related to the people as closely 
asjurymen. Nor have judges any royal 
or executive will to maintain; and if 
perforce they are moved by extraneous 
influences in making up their judgments, 
they are the same influences that would 
operate upon the minds of a jury. 

Even if the superiority of juries over 
judges in the trial of criminal cases be 


“admitted, it does not follow that juries 


* Our assertion is confirmed by the London Jurist - 
“Since the judges have been independent of the Crown, 
the danger is rather the other way—of judges leaning 
toward a political offender from notions of humanity 
or from a love of popularity—a thing which they may 
win or lose—thati of leaning toward the Crown, to 
obtain a favor of which they are quite independent. 
In modern times, too, the great power of public opin- 
ion, and, we may add, the higher tone of individual 
integrity, combine to make judges shrink from any 
intentional act of injustice.” 





are as well qualified to try civil cases, 
“The fact is,”’ continues a writer previ- 
ously quoted, “we are misled into an 
admiration-.of juries from what we see 
of thém in criminal cases. | There their 
task is always easy, and their errors for 
the most part virtuous. If there be the 
slightest doubt in the case, thé resource 
is acquittal.) They can never be put 
upon a nice adjustment of evidence. If 
the scale of the prisoner do not kick the 
beam, he is delivered: a large make- 
weight of mercy is thrown in, and turns 
it the other way. The prosecutor must 
make out a case that leaves no room for 
scruples or hesitation ; and no injustice © 
is held to be done though a few guilty 
persons should escape. In_civil actions 
there is no such confortable solution : 
the defendant is no more entitled to favor 
than the plaintiff, and the jury cannot 
escape from a case of difficulty by a 
humane presumption of innocence or an 
amiable aversion to bloodshed. They 
must weigh the evidence with an even 
and equal hand, grain against grain and 
scruple against scruple, and the purpose 
of their nomination is defeated if they 
make the slightest mistake in the calcu- 
lation. Are twelve ordinary men, taken 
by rotation, the safest persons in the 
world to trust with so ticklish an opera- 
tion?’ Hence, in questions of purely 
legal obligation, where the moral qual- 
ities of the parties are necessarily left 
out of view—where there is, or should 
be, no sympathy with suffering or indig- 
nation at injustice—it is obvious that the 
greater part of the reasons in favor of 
the trial of criminal cases by juries cease 
to apply. There is no occasion for sen- 
timental eloquence in inquiring into mat- 
ters of this sort, nor does it seem to us 
that our glorious privileges would be 
materially endangered though courts of 
law were to determine, without the as- 
sistance of twelve farmers or merchants, 
whether a red cow should belong to Dick 
or Philip, or an old wall be repaired by 
Smith or Brown.f 

+So long ago as 1678, Sir George Mackenzie, a 
criminal judge of Scotland, proposed the abolition of 


juries in criminal cases. Te tells us that “‘ now, when 
law is formed into a science, and that judges are pre- 


sumed to be learned and assizers not, it seems reason 
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The same distinction in respect to the 
utility of the jury trial in civil and 
criminal cases was taken by one of the 
authors of Zhe Federalist: “1 must 
acknowledge that I cannot readily dis- 
cern the inseparable connection between 
the existence of liberty and the trial by 
jury in civil cases. Arbitrary impeach- 
ments, arbitrary methods of prosecuting 
pretended offences, and arbitrary pun- 
ishments upon arbitrary convictions, 
have ever appeared to me to‘be the 
great engines of judicial despotism ; and 
these have all relation to criminal pro- 
ceedings. The trial by jury in criminal 
cases, aided by the Habeas Corpus Act, 
seems therefore to be alone concerned in 
the question.” So likewise De Tocque- 
ville—a warm supporter of trial by 
jury in criminal cases—declares in his 
Democracy in America that “if it was 
my purpose to inquire how far trial by 
jury, especially in civil cases, ensures a 
good administration of justice, I admit 
that its utility might be contested. As 
the jury was first established when so- 
ciety was in its infancy, and when courts 
of justice merely decided simple ques- 
tions of fact, it is not an easy task to 
adapt it to the wants of a highly-civilized 
community, when the mutual relations 
of men are multiplied to a surprising 
extent, and have assumed an enlightened 
and intellectual character.” 

Again, it has been contended that the 
necessary and constant habit of weighing 
contradictory evidence and of balancing 
opposing probabilities will exhaust the 
mind of a judge who is required to try 
many causes in rapid succession. “ Al- 
though it may sound paradoxical,” says 
Mr. Forsyth in his History of Trial by 
Fury, it is true, that the habitual and 
constant exercise of such an office tends 
to unfit a man for its due discharge. 
Every one has a mode of drawing in- 
ferences in some degree peculiar to him- 
self. He has certain theories with re- 
spect to the motives that influence con- 
duct. Some are of a suspicious nature, 


able that they should be supprest, as well in criminal 
cases as they are already in civil.’"—7he Law and 
Customs of Scotland in Matters Criminal, Part I1., 
Title 23—O/ Assizes. 
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and prone to deduce unfavorable conclu- 
sions from slight circumstances. Others, 
again, err in the opposite extreme. But 
each is glad to resort to some general 
rule by which, in case of doubt and dif- 
ficulty, he may be guided. And this is 
apt to tyrannize over the mind when 
frequent opportunity is given for apply- 
ing it. But in the ever-varying transac- 
tions of human life, amidst the realities 
stranger than fictions that occur, where 
the springs of action are often so differ- 
ent from what they seem, it is very un- 
safe to generalize, and assume that men 
will act according to a theory of conduct 
which exists in the mind of the judge.” 
Admitting that this statement contains 
some. truth, is not the danger counter: 
balanced by the greater facility with 
which a judge can discriminate between 
truth and error? For of what sort of 
men is a jury ordinarily composed? In 
the first place, the best and most intel- 
ligent business-men rarely serve. They 
are excused, or they pay the fine rather 
than serve. If they serve, they are en- 
grossed with their own concerns even in 
the jury-box. Moreover, many of the 
causes to be decided involve principles 
affecting in some way their own inter- 
ests, and they cannot therefore decide 
with unbiased minds. But for the most 
part causes are tried, especially in the 
larger cities, by second- or third-rate 
men—men who have little to do, and 
who look to their employment as jurors 
as a means of livelihood—men also too 
frequently not above suspicion for hon- 
esty and purity of motive. It is to be 
observed, too, that, as a general rule, 
the cases which juries now have to de- 
cide are more difficult than those of a 
former age, requiring greater knowledge 
for their comprehension. “Matters in- 
volving medical, chemical and general 
scientific knowledge ; matters requiring 
the habit of investigation of an educated 
mind; matters presented to the jury by 
men of the most highly educated and 
sharpened intellects, often in a mode 
studiously designed to produce mystifi- 
cation,—these are the subjects on which 
juries are called upon to exercise their 
functions.” Let us take an illustration 
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drawn from Mr. Miller’s book upon the 
Jury System in Scotland: \n 1834 cer- 
tain colliers, while working a mine in 
Ayrshire, had mined under the river 
Garnock, which broke into their own 
colliery, completely filling it and a neigh- 
boring one with water. The owners of 
the neighboring one brought an action 
to recover damages for their loss. It 
was pleaded in defence that the injury 


was an accident which no foresight could, 


have anticipated and no prudence have 
averted. To establish the suit and de- 
fence all the colliers were examined, as 
well as all the coal-masters and engineers 
in Scotland, and some of the most emi- 
nent engineers in England, and a mul- 
titude of documents, models, sections 
and plans, requiring a cart for their con- 
veyance, were collected for the instruc- 
tion of the jury. “The defence was 


recondite, depending on the testimony 
of colliers, which extended over many 
years, and on the hypothetical opinions 
of men of skill as to the expediency of 
the system of working which had been 
pursued. To render patent to the minds 
of the jury the evidence adduced, it was 


necessary that they should acquire a 
knowledge of the perspicuous and mel- 
liluous language in which the ideas of 
colliers were conveyed. Let their amaze- 
ment be guessed when told by the wit- 
nesses of ‘ shankings, and cribbings, and 
winnings, and wastes; air-courses and 
mines, vents, biggings and roof; pave- 
ments, crop- workings, wall-faces and 
. breasts ; door-workings, and stoops with 
gob for the wastes: lumming, and rooms, 
and ditching, and shearing; faces and 
inbreasts, ribs, joints and lips; nitches, 
and crushes, and plumpers, and slips!’ ”” 
And who were the jury called upon to 
‘try this case? Twelve men drawn from 
an assize “composed of twenty-three 
farmers, two merchants, two grocers, 
two commercial agents, two masons, one 
clockmaker, one cheese-dealer, one iron- 
monger, one carpet-manufacturer, one 
weaver, one smith, one rope-spinner, one 
baker, and six gentlemen of no profes- 
sion, art ortrade. Now, in this list there 
is not one coal-master or mining-en- 
gineer; in short, not one man of skill 
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who could possibly understand or form 
any adequate opinion whatever of the | 
evidence.”’ If the trial of such a case 
by a jury be not a monstrous farce, then 
we have no conception of what a farce 
is. Yet cases of a similar character not 
unfrequently occur, and cases which ju- 
rors utterly fail to comprehend. 

But it is said that a jury takes a “‘com- 
mon-sense view” of the case which is 
often nearer the truth than a conclusion 
derived from a careful weighing and 
sifting of all the facts. Now, it is true 
that the “common-sense view’? may 
sometimes be the correct one, but to re- 
gard it as a method superior to a careful 
consideration of all the facts and: prin- 
ciples involved in a case is to put a pre- 
mium upon ignorance and to declare 
guesswork more reliable than reason. 
Take a long and difficult case for illus- 
tration. Many witnesses are examined, 
their testimony is conflicting, the wit- 
nesses vary much in respect to their cha- 
racter for truth and veracity, much- of 
the evidence given by them or rehearsed 
by counsel previous to its introduction is 
declared by the court to be inadmissible : 
now, when we remember these things, 
and also the fact that a juror rarely takes 
a single note of evidence, and that his 
retention of it depends upon a memory 
unaccustomed to such an effort, will it 
be contended that the “common-sense 
view” of the jury is a very satisfactory. 
one? Is their conclusion anything but 
a leap in the dark? True, a jury may 
come to the same conclusion that would 
be reached by a judge after a careful 
consideration of the whole case, but who 
will put more confidence in their methods 


of reasoning than in those of a judge? / 


The following case will serve as an 
illustration: The Merchants’ Navigation 
and Transportation Company, a joint- 
stock corporation according to the laws 
of Connecticut, ran certain steamboats 
in connection with the New York, Provi- 
dence and Boston Railroad Company, 
under a contract between the two com- 
panies. After the contract was executed, 
this and two other steamboat companies 
consolidated and formed a new com- 
pany, called the Merchants’ Steamship 
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Company. The several boats belonging 
to the new company ran to the same 
places as before, and there was nothing 
to show their ownership had changed. 
After a season some of the boats were 
injured or lost, so that they ceased to 
run in connection with the railroad com- 
pany. Inthe course of a couple of years 
the latter company brought a suit against 
the Merchants’ Navigation and Trans- 
portation Company to recover damages 
on account of the withdrawal of the 
boats. The defendants claimed that 
there was no contract existing between 
them and the railroad company, and 
that the paper purporting to be one was 
only the memorandum of a contract 
which was to be made between the 
plaintiffs and the new steamboat com- 
pany. An assignment of this contract 
to the new company, and executed by 
them, was introduced. It was proved 
that the railroad would accept perform- 
ance of this contract by the Merchants’ 
Steamship Company, though refusing to 
accept of the assignment of it to them. 
The trial lasted several weeks, and a 
great deal of testimony was elicited in 
respect to the close relations and cross 
dealings of the three companies. After 
the trial was over, the writer talked with 
one of the eminent counsel engaged in 
it in regard to the impropriety of trying 
such a long and complicated case with 
a jury. The answer was: “I am per- 
fectly certain that if I had asked any of 
the jurors whether their verdict in favor 
of the railroad was against the Mer- 
chants’ Navigation and Transportation 
Company or the Merchants’ Steamship 
Company, not a man on the panel 
could have given me a correct answer: 
had he done so, it would have been a 
mere guess, not founded on any know- 
ledge of the facts of the case.” 

Again, in jury trials there is a greater 
temptation to the lawyer to color and 
pervert the truth. He takes advantage 
of the feelings and prejudices of the 
jurors: he seeks to deceive them by 
false reasoning. A lawyer would be 
more cautious in this respect in pre- 
senting his case to a judge. The judge 
remembers the testimony quite as well 





as the counsel, and if the latter attempts 
to color or change it, he knows that the 
court will have no confidence in what 
he says and will soon learn to distrust 
him. 

Closely connected with this defect in 
the jury system is the existence of a 
class of advocates, destitute of law, and 
perhaps of other learning, but practiced 
in the task of talking down to a jury, 
with a natural capacity for brow-beating, 
blustering, bullying, humbugging, and 
the use of cunning arts calculated to mis- 
lead an ignorant body of men in a novel 
position, but transparent to those who, 
like the judge, are now condemned to 
be perpetually witnessing these con- 
temptible “tricks of the trade.” The 
inferior specimens of this class would 
never try another case if a competent 
judge were to be addressed. There is 
no amendment to the law which would 
work such a moral revolution among 
lawyers as the abolition of trial by jury. 

“The true value of a trial by jury in 
the English form,” says a writer in 
Blackwood,“ consists in the control over 
judges which it gives to the public. 
Parties meet each other publicly. Each 
brings forward his evidence publicly. 
The import of the case on both sides is 
stated before the public. The judge con- 
ducts the proceedings and decides the 
cause in the face of the public. The use 
of the jury is, that the judge cannot de- 
cide the cause by merely declaring in a 
form of words that the plaintiff has gained 
or the defendant has gained his cause.” 
We see no force whatever in this argu- 
ment. The trial of a cause by a judge 
is conducted publicly. The judge may 
pronounce in favor of one party or the 
other without giving any reasons there- 
for, but do not the jury do the same? 
“They give no reason for their verdict,” 
says Burke in his speech on the “ Pow- 


ers of Juries: “they can but condemn | 


or acquit; and no man can tell the 
motives on which they have acquitted or 
condemned.” And it is well they do 
not, for we fear if reasons were given 
they would be such as to cause us to 
wonder at the existence of such a mode 
of trial. True, the judge in delivering 
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his charge to the jury makes some ob- 
servation publicly concerning the case. 
But if it is desirable that he should give 
the reasons for his judgments, he can be 
required by law to do this. 

We must now pass over several ob- 
jections to the jury trial with only a 
brief mention of them. First may be 
noticed the want of a feeling of respon- 
sibility for the verdict. This is the re- 
sult of dividing the responsibility of the 
decision among twelve men, and would 
rarely exist in the mind of a judge. Nor 
can we dwell upon the scandals of the 
jury-room,* or the prejudices of jurors 
in favor of individuals in suits against 
corporations. The jury trial consumes 
more time, especially if the jury fail to 
agree and a second or third trial is had. 
The expense also is greater to the parties 
and to the state. 

Let us look at one positive advantage 
from abolishing jury trials. The rules 
of evidence, which have been accumu- 
lating for centuries as lights and guides 
to the temple of justice, have become so 
numerous and contradictory as to dazzle 
and bewilder, and more often shut out 
the truth than aid in its production. 
Now, if the jury system were abolished, 
nearly all of these blind guides could be 
safely swept away. The admission and 
rejection of testimony could be safely 
left to a judge, with only a few simple 
rules to limit his discretion. 

But, after all, the decision of civil cases 
by juries is a humbug. It is said that 
juries in civil cases decide the fact—in 
criminal ones both the fact and the law. 
But in civil cases they do not even 
decide the fact. In every state there is 
a court of last resort which is entirely 
composed of judges, and nearly every 
case tried in the inferior courts may be 
brought before this for review. If the 
judge of a lower court makes an errone- 
ous decision, the party aggrieved appeals 
to the higher court, in which the case is 
reviewed and the judgment, if wrong, 


* <The stories as to the mode in which the verdict 
is made up by the jury exceed the most graphic thing 
of thekind to be found in romances.” —North British 
Review, vol. viii., p. B. 

t The American edition of Phillips on Evidence 
Contains references to over twenty-five thousand cases. 
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reversed or corrected. The very same 
thing happens in trials by juries. If 
they decide against the weight of evi- 
dence, their verdict is set aside: if they 
pass upon a question of law which it 
was the duty of the judge at the trial to 
decide, a new trial is granted. In short, 
the trial of a civil case by a jury amounts 
simply to this—that if the higher court 
consider the verdict to be right, it stands ; 
if not, then it is reversed. True, in 
criminal cases, if the verdict is for ac- 
quittal, the prisoner is discharged, but if 
for conviction, then, if an error has been 
committed, a new trial is granted, in 
which case the prisoner goes free, on 
the ground that he cannot be put in 
jeopardy or tried more than once for 
the same offence. 

Therefore, since civil cases are in 
reality tried and decided by judges, why 
retain the fiction that a jury composed 
of twelve ordinary men decide the cases 
which are brought before them? Why 
not abandon that mode of trial, and thus 
save the inconvenience, expense and 
delay that we have shown exist ? 

But there is another difficulty attend- 
ing jury trials. In civil cases it is the 
duty of the judge to inform the jury of 
the law, and for them to make the ap- 
plication. So in every case there are 
two provinces, each supposed to have 
definite limits— one belonging to the 
judge, the other to the jury. Neither 
party is free to encroach upon the prov- 
ince of the other. But the higher courts 
are continually granting new trials upon 
the ground that judge or jury have in- 
vaded the province of the other. Now, 
it will be seen at once that if juries were 
abolished this difficulty would never 
arise, for the whole province would be- 
long to the judge. Not unfrequently 
the decisions of juries are set aside be- 
cause of their incompetency, of their pe- 
cuniary interest in the case, or because 
they have been tampered with, or be- 
cause they have conversed with outside 
parties about the cause during its trial: 
scarcely any of these grounds for a new - 
trial could exist in cases tried by a judge. 

It must be admitted that judges of the 
inferior courts make mistakes, but thev 
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are not so numerous as those of juries. 
Most of the mistakes of judges are made 
in the trial of civil causes. The reason 
is plain. The judge is obliged to de- 
cide questions more quickly, and has 
less time to examine and reflect upon 
the law. For instance, he is often called 
upon to charge the jury upon certain 
requests made by counsel. In some 
cases these requests are very numerous, 
and are framed to mislead and confuse 
him. It is one of the “tricks of the 
trade.” The requests are generally 
made just before the charge, so that he 
has little or no time to consider them. 
Is it strange, therefore, that a judge 
should make mistakes in such cases? 
The result would be different if he tried 
the cases without the presence of the 
jury. Then he would have time to ex- 
amine the requests, and be able to give 
satisfactory answers. 

It should be remembered that in sub- 
stituting other modes of trial for the jury 
system we do not propose any new ex- 
periment. We simply seek to have all 
cases tried by tribunals now existing, 
instead of a part of the cases only. As 
showing the drift of public sentiment 
upon this question, we may remark that 
the number of cases tried by a jury, in 
proportion to the whole number which 
are disposed of by some tribunal, is con- 
stantly diminishing. Many are tried by 
referees, arbitrators, committees, or courts 
having no jury as a part of the organi- 
zation. In England “the most import- 
ant causes are tried not in jury courts, 
but in courts that professedly proceed 
without the aid of juries. These are 
generally styled courts of equity, be- 
cause, although they decide according 
to law, yet they are not bound by the 
forms which embarrass the proceedings 
of the jury courts, which are styled courts 
of law. Thus in chancery or other courts 
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of equity are decided generally all ques- 
tions of intricacy—title-deeds, wills, ac- 
countings, bankruptcy, competitions of 
rights, etc. The ecclesiastical courts also 
try questions of marriage, legitimacy, 
separations of married persons, etc., 
without juries. Hence all the most im- 
portant law business is tried by judges 
without the aid of juries.” The same 
practice to a great extent prevails in our 
own country. But some one may say, 
If this be so, will not the jury trial expire 
for want of patrons, and thus save us 
the trouble of abolishing it? The an- 
swer is, that there is a class of cases 
which one party will always insist shall 
be tried by a jury. Of this class are 
suits against corporations and others of 
like character, in which the sympathies, 
feelings and prejudices of a jury are 
not unfrequently more valuable than the 
best evidence. The defendant in the 
colliery case to which we have alluded 
offered the other party one thousand 
pounds to withdraw it from the jury and 
leave it to two educated men to decide. 
Perhaps it is not necessary to say that the 
plaintiff declined the offer. 

We think that the language of the 
London Furist expresses the general 
opinion of this country: “That in al- 
most all cases affecting civil rights of 
any amount or value the parties would 
themselves greatly prefer the decision 
of judges to that of juries on the facts, 
relying more on ‘their intelligence and 
not less on their integrity. We believe, 
further, that the vitality of trial by jury 
is thoroughly exhausted ; that it is ripe 
for destruction; and that when it has 
been destroyed men will marvel, as they 
have done in regard to many other 
worn-out institutions, that they should 
so long have thought the welfare of the 
state depended on a thing so utterly 
without force.” ALBERT S. BOLLES. 
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ERHAPS it was because she was so 
picturesque that I loved her first; 
because the light of her large gray eyes 
recalled the saints of Fra Angelico, and 
because her hair lay in such splendid 
masses of sunlit brown upon her slender 
neck; because every motion of her 
rounded figure threw her into a new at- 
titude of grace, and every pose was a 
study for a painter ; because every article 
of dress that she wore was instantly 
transfigured, and, no longer part of the 
trivial fripperies of fashion, hung like 
the drapery of a goddess. I have seen 
more beautiful women often, but I have 
yet to see the woman who breathes out 
the same subtle aroma of beauty, who 
moves in the like golden atmosphere of 
grace and loveliness that steals upon the 
soul with the gentle but irresistible power 
of the rising tide. 

I had been through some rough months 
of care and sorrow when I first met her, 
that had left me weary enough, and glad 
to seek a quiet nook in the mountains, 
where I might rest both mind and body, 
where I might drink in renewed strength 
and inspiration from the bracing air, and 
enjoy the society of my old friend Alfred 
Talford. He had told me that his sister 
was with him in the little country inn, 
but I did not notice the fact, except to 
wonder ‘if she would be much in the 
way. But the morning after my arrival, 
as I strolled out upon the piazza to watch 
the early shadows over the hills and to 
breathe the dewy freshness of the air, I 
came suddenly upon her. 

Generally, we lose, in closer and more 
intimate acquaintance with a person, all 
recollection of the first impression they 
made upon us, or remember it only to 
laugh at its absurdity. But I shall al- 
ways remember my first sight of Clare, 
as she stood leaning over the railing of 
the piazza talking to her brother, her 
soft gray dress falling about her in such 
perfect folds, and her cheek flushed by 
the clear keen air. An atmosphere of 





quiet peace seemed to encompass her— 
a calm that soothed all stormy souls to 
rest. The sweet enchantment fell upon 
my troubled spirit like balm, and I yield- 
ed to it with delight. Whatever she did 
was beautiful, whatever she said was 
best. Not that she was either wise or 
witty—she had little talent and few ac- 
quirements—but she possessed a divine 
property of eloquent silence, which be- 
came a sympathetic medium wherein 
one moved at ease and never felt a jar. 

Such a third in the intercourse of the 
best of friends could but complete the 
perfect chord of harmony, and we 
roamed about the hills together all day 
long, Alfred and I discoursing of all 
things in heaven and earth, especially 
those of which we knew least, as poets 
always will. Through the long summer 
evenings we all sat under the fragrant 
pines, and listened to the rushing of the 
brook and the chirping of the crickets 
till the monotony grew oppressive, and 
Clare broke into some sudden burst of 
song, clear, cool and unimpassioned as 
the brook itself. 

“Sing me something fervent,” I said 
to her one evening—“ something with 
passion and pain in it—a song to stir 
the heart, to come home to our strug- 
gling human nature ;—not these ethereal 
fancies of Chopin or Schumann—moon- 
shine set to music.” 

She shook her head half-sadly, while 
yet she answered with a. smile, ‘I can- 
not sing such songs. I think I am 
incapable of passion, in the first place. 
I don’t understand this wild despair and 
rage and love that your favorite songs 
express: to me it is quite unmeaning. 
And in the second place, I don’t believe 
in it. Music is for repose, not for strug- 
gle. It ought to soothe and subdue one, 
not excite. It should come like a celes- 
tial voice from another and a better 
world, and have nothing to do with the 
sin and strife of ours.” 

“Then, according to your theory, a 
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large part of even what we call sacred 
music is all wrong,”’ I said—“ our peni- 
tential psalms, our agonized prayers 
for help, our wild cries of sorrow and 
remorse,—all such songs as Stradella’s 
‘Pieta,’ for example?’ Are we, then, to 
be confined in music to one phase of 
being—to lose all love and aspiration 
and divine sorrow in a final Nirwana of 
repose ?”’ 

“I wish I could talk!” she exclaimed, 
with a pretty gesture of despair. “If‘I 
could express all I want to say, perhaps 
you might understand me, but you 
know I cannot. Alfred thinks as I do, 
I am sure: ask him to argue it for you, 
and let me listen.” 

“ Alfred is off in his hammock under 
that tree, and has a cigar in his mouth, 
a much better thing than argument,” I 
rejoined rather pettishly ; “and it is such 
nonsense for you to say you can't talk. 
You are by far the most brilliant mem- 
ber of our trio: it is you who say all our 
wisest and best things.” 

“Tell me one,” she answered quickly. 

I opened my lips to tell her one of the 
many in my mind, when I suddenly re- 
membered with astonishment that that 
was Alfred’s; another—Alfred’s again ; 
a third—no, that was mine. 

“You see,” she said, rightly interpret- 
ing my abashed silence, “you were mis- 
taken in me altogether if you thought 
me clever. I don't understand you and 
Alfred half the time ; and as for your ro- 
mance, I don't understand that at all.” 

“You are like the Sleeping Beauty in 
the dear old fairy-tale,” I said. ‘“‘Some 
day the prince will come, and you will 
wake up and find that life is no more 
all repose than music is, and that even 
the princess’s nap must have an end at 
last.” 

“Never!” she answered, with her 
pretty, persistent shake of the head. 
“The prince will never come to me: 
I know that very well. You can’t make 
a romance out of me,” she added, 
laughing: “I am no heroine, to be put 
in your books.” 

“God forbid !’’ I said hastily. “ But if 
I were a painter, I would paint you all 
day long; you should be Elaine, with 





the wind in her hair, gazing after Lan- 
celot; you should be a wistful Psyche, 
shading her golden lamp; you should 
be ‘la belle dame sans merci,’ with the 
resistless smile; you should be Keats’ 
Madelaine, kneeling in the gorgeous 
colors of the painted window; you 
should be the statue that Pygmalion 
wooed to life ; you—”’ 

“But I should always be the statue,” 
she interrupted. “I might long for the 
life as much as Pygmalion, but I should 
always be the same cold stone. That is 
my fate. It makes me desperate some- 
times to think of it,” she exclaimed, in 
her quiet tones that suggested anything 
but desperation. “Let -us change the 
subject. What were you scribbling under 
the trees when Alfred and I came up? 
More verses? Alfred, come over here 
and listen to Mr. Carroll's verses: he is 
going to read them to us.” 

But fortunately for me (for I was more 
afraid of my friend’s impartial and pun- 
gent criticism than of all the reviews), 
the gentle influences of a day’s fatigue, a 
warm evening and a mild cigar smoked 
at ease in a hammock had set Alfred 
fast to sleep, and for once he did not 
answer to Clare’s call. 

Should I read her the verses? Would 
she not give her little faint smile at my 
sentimentalism, and fail to seize their 
meaning? “Suppose these verses do 
but return to the forbidden subject, Miss 
Clare,’ I said, “will you be displeased 
with them on that account ?” 

“like to hear you read anything, you 
know; and I like your own poetry al- 
ways, even when I don’t understand it,” 
she added, with a laugh. “Don't wait 
to be coaxed, like a young lady, but 
begin.” 

With a sudden diffidence which sur- 
prised me, but which I found it impossi- 
ble to master, I read 


THE HIDDEN LAKE. 
Late traveling thro’ the sleeping land, 
Behind the rushing iron steed, 
I watched the trees on either hand 
In changing circles swift recede. 


We passed the twinkling lights of towns, 
The lonely gleams of country fires, 
And o’er the black and silent downs 
We sped as fast as wild desires. 
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The rose still lingered in the sky, 
The purple on the mountain’s crest : 
One trembling star hung poised on high 
To light the glory in the west. 


The sweet young moon, pale yet and mild, 
Shone o’er the solitary plain, 

Whence, like a child that, sleeping, smiled, 
A sweeter moon shone back again. 


And by that glimmer bright and fair, 
Nestled among the clustering trees, 

I knew an unseen lake slept there, 
Lost in a silent dream of peace. 


Ah! thus, Sweetheart, within thine eyes— 
Than evening air more soft and clear— 
I watch a tenderer light arise, 
And know that Love itself is near. 


*Tis hid beneath the veil of night, 
Like the still lake within the woods : 
Only that trembling dewy light 
Tells where the unseen wonder broods. 
I found my voice trembling in spite of 
myself as I read the last verses, and only 
Clare’s silence gave me courage to look 
up. To my great surprise, she seemed 
to be under the influence of some un- 
usual feeling, and her eyes shone through 
a mist of tears. The sight of this un- 
wonted emotion was too much for me. 
I flung prudence, patience, reason, self- 
control and every other abominable vir- 
tue to the winds, and plunged headlong 
into some mad rhapsody of a declara- 
tion, ending with a passionate prayer for 
at least a ray of hope. 

Clare sighed gently, and one large 
bright tear dropped on my hand. “It is 
useless,” she said sadly: ‘I told you I 
was incapable of loving. What can I do?. 
Next to Alfred, you are, and always will 
be—will you not ?—my best and dearest 
friend, but I do not feel for you that love 
which alone can make you happy.” 

“Dear,”’ I said, “I love you so well, I 
am so happy in the quiet atmosphere of 
rest which you diffuse around you, that 
I shall be content to dwell in that for 
ever, if you will but let me.” 

“If that is all you want, why need we 
change?’ asked Clare simply. “Love 
me, then, if you must, in your way, and 
let me be your friend still in mine.” 

“Oh, Clare, even if I would, I could 
not. I want you for my own—mine for 
time and for eternity, to have and to 
hold, to cherish and to keep for ever. 
Say that you will love me.” 

“And if I do, you will be miserable,” 
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answered Clare. “You will be content 
perhaps, one day, to think that I have 
said it: then you will begin to find me 
cold and heartless. I shall not under- 
stand your thoughts, shall not enter into 
your feelings : your reproaches will weary 
me, your sorrow sadden me. No, don't 
—be quiet!" said Clare authoritatively. 
“I know myself better than you do: I 
can love you a little, St. John, but I can- 
not make you happy.” 

I pleaded warmly and I pleaded long, 
and at last I won from her a reluctant 
consent to a sort of half engagement. 
She slipped away from my raptures into 
the house, and I roused Alfred from the 
sleep of innocence, and raved over him 
to my heart’s content. All the next day 
you might have thought we were the 
lovers, and Clare some guardian angel 
hovering near. It was happiness enough 
for me, in my then state of exaltation, 
to live and move and have my being in 
her presence, to look at her, in her quiet 
moonlight beauty, while I talked to 
Alfred. I realized the feeling Owen 
Meredith has so well expressed in his 
“Wanderer :” 

Deem those the nearest, soul to soul, between 
Whose lips yet lingers reverence on a sigh. 
Judge what thy sense can reach not most thine own, 


If once thy soul hath seized it. The unknown 
Is life to love, religion, poetry. 


“Ah, my dear,”’ said Clare when I re- 
peated the words to her, “if you will love 
me ¢hat way, I will love you for ever.” 

But what soul can dwell always upon 
the mountain-tops? All great emotion 
that exalts and sweeps us out of our 
every-day selves to some undreamed-of 
height must have its ebb as well, and 
the returning tide too often strands us in: 
the mud again. It was not very long 
before I began to shiver in the divine 
coolness I had thought so beautiful at 
first, to weary of perpetual moonlight, 
and to pine for a warmer glow. Clare 
began to seem to me like a wreath of 
mist, for ever eluding my grasp. If I 
approached her too closely, she melted 
from my embrace ; if by various cautious 
manceuvres I had secured her for a few 
precious moments alone, she somehow 
managed a most unostentatious disap- 
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pearance; if I offered a timid caresss, 
she either quietly eluded it or passively 
submitted with ill-concealed reluctance. 
Gradually I ceased to be delighted to 
take her hand, when that hand gave 
back no answering thrill to mine: it was 
no longer rapture to gaze into her eyes, 
when they shone upon me and all the 
world with the same tranquil clearness. 

Finally, I lost the exquisite sense of 
rest and peace which used to bless me 
in her presence. The incessant asking, 
never answered, of my hungry heart 
grew to be a positive torture; the per- 
petual expectation, the continual dis- 
appointment, wore upon my spirits, and 
I was not altogether without a sense of 
relief when the time came for our de- 
parture. Clare was to remain among 
the mountains for another month, and 
as she glided about the room with her 
dainty grace, busy with a thousand little 
preparations for our comfort, I watched 
her with an aching heart. Why couldn't 
I be content, I thought, with gazing at 
her loveliness? Why not have the mag- 
nanimity to ‘love the wood-rose, and 
leave it on its stalk” ? . Why insist upon 
appropriating to myself what clearly was 
not mine? 

Because the grace to relinquish what 
a struggle might gain was not given 
to me, I suppose—that is all: it may 
be reserved for angels and women, but 
it certainly is not the portion of men. 
When we are away, I said to myself, 
she will begin to miss me. Solitude 
will give her time to get used to this 
new relation: it will assure this timid 
and shrinking affection. Absence, too, 
will surely strengthen love. Her letters 
will tell me what her lips dare not, and 
her soul will grow into closer sympathy 
with mine, freed from the restraints of 
actual presence. 

“Good-bye,” said Clare, laying her 
’ hand on my shoulder, and dispelling 
my dreams of future felicity. I held her 
fast by both hands, and gazed into her 
eyes. They met mine clear, tranquil, 
untroubled as usual, only a little wonder 
dawning in their silent depths. It was 
of no use to dream of a lovers’ parting, 
I saw plainly—of long, ever-repeated 
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good-byes and fond farewells. We all 
went out together, and in another mo- 
ment Alfred and I were driving rapidly 
away. 

After the first shock of departure was 
over, my natural hopefulness of disposi- 
tion cheered me with the expectation of 
her letters. She had stipulated that she 
should not write oftener than once’ a 
week, her letters were so poor, and she 
could not bear to write, she said; and 
as I did not wish to make my love a 
burden to her, I. submitted with as good 
a grace as I could. When the letters 
came I was unsatisfied as ever. They 
were very nice little letters, such letters as 
I dare say her lady-friends would have 
thought charming: possibly they would 
have contented her brother, but to me! 
It was like offering a cup of sand to a 
thirsty man. In spite of all my reso- 
lution, in spite of all my pride, I could 
not help showing something of my dis- 
appointment in my answers. Her re- 
plies, full of distressed bewilderment and 
painful efforts to do better, would so fill 
me with remorse for a time that I would 
begin the trying comedy all over again, 
only to fail as desperately as before. 
Then a weary sadness began to creep 
into Clare’s letters. She hated herself, 
she said, for making me so unhappy, but 
she could not help it. She had warned 
me that she was not capable of the love I 
wanted ; she failed to respond to my de- 
mands; and since I could only be mis- 
erable with her, why not let her go? She 
did love me, if I could only believe it, 
very dearly, but we should never be hap- 
py together as long as we lived. Best 
part at once. . 

For all answer I rushed off to see her. 
Of course she did not expect me, and 
I met her all unawares. She threw her- 
self into my arms with apparent delight. 
“TI am so glad to see you!” was all she 
said, but her cheeks burned, her eyes 
glowed. Could it be that I was a jeal- 
ous fool, and that she did love me, after 
all? My heart beat high with delight 
and triumph. But, alas! in a very few 
moments the unusual flush was gone, 
and Clare was drifting away from me 
again in her old elusive fashion, remind- 
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ing me once more of the wreath of moun-” 
tain-mist, so intangible, but oh so chill- 
ing! A thousand little nothings—I can- 
not say excuses, for she seemed to feel 
the need of none—constantly called her 
away from me: a thousand airy barriers 
rose between us. I left her more dis- 
heartened, more despairing, than ever. 

I had only been at home a day or two 
when I received the following letter : 


“DEAR St. JOHN: It is of no use for 
us to struggle any longer. We were 
never meant to be more than friends, 
and I am sure you feel now, as well as 
I do, how unsuited Iam to you. If you 
would let me love you as I do Alfred, 
we might all be very happy together, 
but that is impossible, I suppose. You 
must not think I do not appreciate all 
your goodness to me—that I do not know 
how well you have loved me, and how 
much I am giving up. I have mourned 
often and often over my seeming cold- 
ness and indifference, but I cannot ex- 
press even what I do feel. Perhaps in 
another life my soul may grow like yours, 
but in this world I am no mate for you, 
and I am sure you begin to see it. Your 
misery makes me wretched, and I see no 
help for either of us but in ending what 
we should never have begun. Believe 
me, dear St. John, when I say I shall 
always think of you with the warmest 
affection and gratitude, and shall always 
be, as I am now, faithfully, your friend, 

“CLARE TALFORD.” 


INTO THE NEW WORLD. 
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I read and re-read the little letter, so 
full of cruel kindness. Useless to try to 
describe my struggles, the doubt, the tor- 
ture, the despair, the endless conjectures, 
the rejected solutions, the hard reality 
obstinately staring me in the face—the 
stern conviction at the bottom of my 
soul that to be true to her I must leave 
her—to love her really I must give her 
up. Atlast I summoned all my courage, 
and wrote her these few words: 


““MY DARLING CLARE: I let you go 
because you ask it. But do not think 
that, though I give you up, I cease to 
love you. I shall always keep my faith 
to you, for it is the best part of my life, 
and if, after years have passed away, 
you should grow to love me better, your 
love will come to me as rich and incom- 
parable a treasure as I know it to be to- 
day, when I resign it for your sake. 

“Faithfully and for ever yours, 

“ST. JOHN CARROLL.” 


Ten years have gone, and I am still 
waiting. I take no credit to myself for 
constancy, because, as I wrote Clare, I 
simply cannot help it. The only women 
who have ever so slightly touched my 
heart in these long years were the few 
that in some faint degree recalled her 
charm. Alfred has long been married, 
and a little flock of children cluster 
around his knees. Among the sunny 
heads is ong I dearly love more than 
all the rest, for her name is Clare. 

KATE HILLARD. 





INTO THE NEW WORLD. 


i wind is blowing softly from the south, 
And, looking seaward past the tossing brine, 
That sends a strange salt flavor to my mouth, 
Sweeter than any famed bouquet of wine, 
I think how much of this fair earth is mine. 
Mine are those fields of fresh, uncultured soil 
That yield quick harvests, moved by sun and rain, 
And mine those gulches where with patient toil 
The bronzed gold-seeker reaps his scarce, rich grain. 


Vor. IX.—23 





INTO THE NEW WORLD. 


Think how your great snd cities overflow 

With human life, brave eyes with hot tears fill, 
And weary feet in wornout pathways go, 

And weary hands grind at the same worn mill. 

O God! the world at times stands still !—so still! 
Your very singers sing with downcast face, 

Their pale-green laurels drooping from their hair; 
And little children, lacking childhood’s grace, 

Drop down and die for want of room and air. 


Ah, could they see this New World at its best, 
These great fair fields of ripening fruit and corn! 
Why, these wide prairies, stretching toward the West, 
Caught half God’s sunshine when the world was born, 
They laugh and flash so in the dewy morn. 
The sea wrapped round us like a mantle lies, 
And ships come in, of costly treasure full, 
While men and women, with glad fearless eyes, 
Build up their homes and work in flax and wool. 


Yet sometimes, when a chilly mist drops down 
About the mountains, fresh sweet scents of pines 

Bring back old days, and that still Old-World town 
Beyond the seas, and my own Apennines. 
I know how there the sun in July shines. 

But there’s a breath of poppies in the air: 
It blights the summer harvest on the plain, 

And blasts the first fresh fruit the young vines bear, 
And wraps its languor round the poet's brain. 


Ho! look! watch how these huge pines toss and rock, 
While black, swift shadows gather round my feet, 
And plain and mountain shiver with the shock 
Of awful thunder as the charged clouds meet! 
But oh to ride and face such storm is sweet; 
And loitering, musing in strange camps at noon, 
I sometimes catch of song a rude-trolled strain, 
And smile to think from what lips Love’s young tune 
Floats from the past into my life again. 


But I am happy! While the pine-logs blaze 
Upon my hearth and light the rough wood wall, 
I read, with Homer, glorious Hector’s praise, 
And watch with him the gates of Ilium fall, 
And all night long the New-World panthers call: 
Then, watching so, the moon, the firelight fail, 
And Helen passes, and the fair-haired boy 
Who bound his wounds up with her ’broidered veil 
In the vexed stir within the walls of Troy. 


MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE IN VIRGINIA NOW-A-DAYS. 


LEFT myself looking down upon the 

Grange from the hillside. The sun 
has set. Its last ray has faded from 
the mountain-top and from the broken 
clouds overhead, and I plunge down- 
ward into the deep purple gloom of the 
little valley, keeping unerringly to the 
path which hugs the worm-fence around 
the orchard. Time was when we made 
paths pretty much where we pleased, 
and took the shortest cut through wheat- 
fields, regardless of consequences. That 
time has passed. Because we are learn- 
ing to be less wasteful? Yes. But the 
chief reason is found in the fact that 
wheat no longer grows as it used to— 
nothing grows as it used to: the earth 
does not yield her fruits as she once did, 
and there is scarcely an approximation 
to the illimitable profusion “in the good 
old days of old.”’ This is owing, in part, 
to exceptional years of drought, but more 
to the wholly*inadequate and generally 
inefficient supply of labor. Mr. Edward 
A. Pollard to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, this is so. His “Romance of the 
Negro”’ is well named: it is literally a 
romance, as ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred Virginia farmers will tell you. Be- 
fore the war, the county of Loudon 
exported more wheat than was grown in 
some of the New England States,* and 
the crop of a solitary farmer on James 
River (William Allen of Curlis’ Neck) 
probably exceeded that which Loudon 
county now exports. Whether the land 
has become “wheat-sick”’ or not, I am 
Not agriculturist enough to say, but it is 
certain that the great mills in Richmond, 
which once obtained their whole supply 
from a portion only of Virginia, are now 
compelled to go outside of the State to 
find wheat enough to employ half their 
grinding capacity. It seems to be a 
foregone conclusion that when our rail- 


*“The single county of Loudon, in Virginia, pro- 
duced 396,297 bushels of wheat in 1860—more than 
double the total product of the three New England 
States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connec- 
ticut.” See Census of 1860—Richmond Dispatch. 





road connection with the West is com- 
pleted, as it will be in 1872, Virginia will 
cease to be a wheat-producing State, 
and her farmers, following the example 
of the farmers of the Genesee Valley. 
will turn their attention to butter and 
cheese. 

I enter the yard of the Grange by the 
back way. This leads me right by the 
doors of the cabins and the kitchen, 
These are all nicely whitewashed, as in- 
deed all the outbuildings are, for the 
old lady who formerly owned the place 
kept everything as neat as could be; But 
where are the big log-fires, the cheerful 
sound of the incessant axe at the wood- 
pile, the crowd of negro men reposing 
after their day's labor, the bustling negro 
women and the endless list of negro 
children? Gone—gone, to return ‘no 
more for ever. The production of little 
Ebo-shins, like that of wheat, has woe- 
fully diminished: the men have gone to 
Washington and Richmond, to swell the 
list of voters in their favorite party, and 
the women have followed them. Mr. 
Pollard and others would make you be- 
lieve that the majority of negroes remain 
on the plantations where they were rear- 
ed, and that the great difficulty is for 
their former owners to get rid of them. 
Messrs. Alexander H. Stephens and 
Robert Toombs of Georgia, according to 
the newspapers, have every one of their 
old slaves with them. How it may be 
in the Gulf States I know not, but in 
Virginia the case is exactly the reverse. 
As a rule, negroes prefer to work for 
anybody else rather than their former 
owners, from fear that the latter may 
assert something of the ancient authority 
and exact more from them than others 
would. They say they don’t “feel free’”’ 
until they get in the employ of some one 
who never had any claim on them. I 
have met with but one man in Virginia 
who retains to this day the negroes he 
held at the close of the war. Perhaps 
he was a particularly indulgent master? 
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Not at all. A thousand others were, I 
dare say, just as kind and indulgent. 
Then, why didn’t their negroes remain 
with them? Because they want to “feel 
free :”’ that’s the whole secret. 

Walking softly to the front of the 
house, I discover a handsome boy of 
six skimming over the grass and under 
the noble oaks with the speed of a swal- 
low. A little girl of five is vainly try- 
ing to keep up with him, and a slattern- 
ly mulatto wench, with a stout baby 
resting on her hip, is looking glumly on. 
What! no negro children playing with 
the boy and girl? That’s odd, for a 
Virginia farm. No, it is no longer odd. 
Freedom to the black has not brought 
equality with the white: on the con- 
trary, it has widened the interval be- 
tween them, and the children of the two 
races do not mingle in games and 
sports, as was their habit until the 
close of the war. Truth to tell, there 
are precious few black children to play 
with. Women “without encumbrance” 
are as much in demand here as at the 
North. Meanwhile, the comparatively 
few negro children who are born are 
living in huts in the woods or on the 
roadsides, and their rearing, with all the 
aid of free schools, will prove much less 
profitable to body and soul than was the 
unlettered but wholesome tutelage of 
slavery. That, at least, is my fear. We 
need in America any number of Carlyles 
and Kingsleys to preach up a revival of 
the old-time schooling, the first great 
lesson of which is obedience. If our 
whites in the cities will not learn this 
lesson, what hope is there for the blacks 
far off in the woods ? 

I sit down in the porch to rest a mo- 
ment. They tell me that the white barn 
to my left is the veritable house in which 
General Zach Taylor was born. I doubt 
it. Beyond the river which flows at the 
foot of the Grange farm I can just catch 
a glimpse of a house in the planning of 
which I am told Thomas Jefferson united 
his great intellect to that of James Madi- 
son, and a wretchedly planned house it 
is said to be—as bad almost as Monti- 
cello. The ground, then, is historical ? 


‘ Oh yes: we have plenty of the histori- 





cal. In the field there, between us and 
the river, are some rifle-pits which were 
thrown up when Lee’s army on this side 
confronted Grant’s on the other side of 
the stream. But the pits don’t look a 
bit historical, You would swear that 
they were one continuous old ditch, and 
a mighty poor ditch at that, for it drains 
nothing. 

But it is time to enter the house, 
Opening the front door, what do I be- 
hold? A lazy, sickly, ill-natured female 
rebel reclining on a couch, reading a 
novel, eating candy by the pound, and 
scolding at intervals a trembling slave? 
No: the bitterest and most conscience- 
less literary enemy of the South would 
not dare now to paint such a picture. 
Still, one might expect to see some indi- 
cation of the cozy comforts of Virginia 
farm-life in the old days. Not a trace 
of them this evening. Although the 
night has fairly set in and the lamps are 
lighted, the mistress of the house is not 
seated quietly in her chair, giving orders 
to the servants to prepare the evening 
meal. Far from it. <A lady of extra- 
ordinary grace and beaut} is standing 
upon a chair on the top of a table, hard 
at work scraping the paper from the 
parlor walls with a scraper improvised 
from a broken hoe. When I come 
again she will have papered the whole 
room with her own hands as neatly as 
any paperhanger could have done it. 
She appears to have “accepted the situ- 
ation,’ then? I think so, indeed. You 
should have seen her white jeweled 
hands clasped around the muddy spokes 
of a wagon that broke down a few days 
ago on one of these horrible country 
roads, if you really care to know what 
Virginia women are capable of when 
their mettle is put to the proof. 

Her younger sister is out of doors 
now, busy with matters that pertain to 
the dairy and kitchen. When you see 
her you will be struck (I am, at least) 
with her classic features and the abso- 
lute repose of her manner. It is hard 
to believe that one so silent and so 
youthful—she is barely out of her teens 
—should possess dramatic talent of a 
high order, and at the same time a turn 
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for speculating in stocks which Mes- 
dames Woodhull & Claflin might al- 
most envy. It is a fact, nevertheless. 
A financiering cook and classic dairy- 
maid is not to be found every day, even 
in modern Virginia. True, and this 
young lady neither cooks nor milks— 
she superintends. There is a cook at 
the Grange, but how unlike the fat, hot- 
headed old soul who used to fill up the 
kitchen doorway, and drive off the clam- 
oring little intruders with uplifted ladle 
or rolling-pin! There is a dairymaid, 
too, but, bless you! she is as unlike the 
noiseless, tidy ‘Sister Nancy” of old 
times as night is unlike day. The fam- 
ily gervant of whatever class. has van- 
ished. Ask for the carriage-driver, and 
I will point to the empty carriage-house. 
Ambulances—relics of the war—and 
spring wagons have taken the place of 
the family carriage. Ask for the garden- 
er, and I will take you into the ample 
terraced garden at the Grange, and 
show you that scarcely a third of it is 
cultivated. Cuz dono a gardener? The 
unending “dining in and dining out” 
is known no more: there are but few 
mouths to feed, and nobody can afford 
to hire a man to do garden-work alone. 

This is the “‘situation’’ generally in 
Virginia. Many are better off than my 
friends at the Grange, but many, very 
many more, are in a plight infinitely 
worse. Thanks to the developing prop- 
erties of this same situation, a third lady, 
who now enters and greets me warmly, 
has been transformed from an invalid 
into (I beg her pardon, most humbly) a 
day-laborer of astonishing powers. Her 
head is that of a strong-minded woman, 
but her mouth, sweet as an infant's, 
gives her face the unmistakable stamp 
of delicacy and refinement. Although 
she is an invalid no longer, traces of 
former ill-health remain, and she is far 
from being a robust woman; yet I hap- 
pen to know that during the last five or 
six years she has performed an amount 
of manual labor of every description, ex- 
cept washing and wood-chopping, which 
would scarcely be expected of a Biddy 
or an able-bodied Chinaman. 

A profound pity wells up within my 





heart as I gaze on these women. For 
the men of the South I feel comparative- 
ly little concern. They are strong, they 
can bear whatever burden is put upon 
them. But these women have been ten- 
derly reared—they are unfitted for drudg- 
ery ; nevertheless, they do drudge, drudge 
daily, and, so far as [ can see, there is 
no escape from drudgery so long as they 
live in the country. It is by no means 
certain that they would escape were they 
to go to the towns, but then they would 
at least have a chance—domestics being 
so much more plentiful—and there may 
they soon go, for they have endured 
more than enough here on this little 
mountain-farm. A shadow, as of weari- 
ness and lack of hopeful outlook, rests 
upon them. One is getting prematurely 
gray. Of another it was finely said that 
a mezzotint sun seemed to have shone 
on her face, imparting to it, through all 
its roses, a peculiar tender sadness not 
often seen in this world. Each has had 
her special grief apart from sorrows -en- 
tailed by the war. They do not repine. 
Question them closely, and they will not 
ungraciously refuse to tell you of the 
worries to which they are subject by 
reason of the new order of domestic 
servants. But they do their work, and, 
when necessary, that of the servants too. 

You will say that these are exceptional 
Virginia women. I cannot deny it. At 
the same time it is but just to add that I 
know of no instance in which a thor- 
oughbred woman has failed to meet the 
responsibilities of the “situation” (I am 
getting very tired of that word) bravely 
and cheerfully. Now and then they 
break down: so will any thoroughbred, 
if you ply whip and spur and spare not 
—and thé ‘‘situation’’ knows nothing 
about sparing. It is the underbred, the 
“half-strainers’’ as we call them, who 
pale and pine, loiter and lag, shirk work, 
and impose it all on their aged mothers. 

So much for the country women in 
Virginia now-a-days. How about the 
men? Are they as fond of hard drink- 
ing, card-playing and fox-hunting as 
their fathers were reputed to be? In the 
first place, their fathers never were half 
as bad as they were represented—per- 
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haps one man in a hundred was wholly 
given to dissipation—and in the second, 
the sons could not, if they chose, be 
what their fathers were. The blessed 
“situation’’ does not admit of it. But 
here comes a young gentleman who 
shall speak for himself. He is the broth- 
er of the ladies who live at the Grange. 
Seeing him so nicely dressed for the 
coming meal, you would declare that he 
falls far short of your idea of what a 
hard-working farmer should be. ‘Tis 
true, and pity ‘tis, but he has not yet 
been able to rid himself of the habit of 
“right dress’? and being neat in the 
presence of ladies. His smile when he 
speaks to you tells of his breeding: it is 
a gentleman’s smile. Needless to ask 
why he is lame in arm and foot, for the 
aquiline nose and firm chin betray the 
resolute spirit which belongs to the true, 
good soldier. Born almost to the sea 
and inured to battle, he hates farming 
with his whole heart. He has sighed— 
and others of his class have sighed with 
him—I know not how often for the “good 
old war-times,’’ which he infinitely pre- 
fers to the life he now leads. He is here 
to do his duty to his sisters and himself, 
and he does it manfully, as he did his 
duty to his country on the field of battle. 
Since earliest dawn he has been at work 
in his shirt sleeves, hoeing, ploughing, 
driving cart or wagon, doing all manner 
of farm-labor, and doing it with a will: 
I had almost said with a vengeance, for 
he looks upon his farm as a personal 
enemy whom he must conquer or die. 
After many trials he has at length suc- 
ceeded in getting one old negro man 
who will not desert him, as other negroes 
have done continually, in the hour of 
his sorest need, and these two do all the 
work on the farm. 

I have seen him hoeing in the hot, 
broiling sunshine on yonder red hillside, 
arins bare to the elbow, and three strokes 
to the old negro’s one —each stroke 
quick and hard and savage, as if he 
found a foeman in every clod. He does 
not farm —he fights. And one day, 
while looking at him, admiring him and 
envying his pluck and powers of endu- 
rance—for he keeps up his savage hoe- 





ing all day long—I chanced to pick up 
a Richmond paper which contained a 
sensible editorial advising young men to 
quit the city and go to farming. It was 
an exceedingly sensible and well-written 
editorial, but it made me as mad as fire. 
I could see that sensible editor writing 
his sensible editorial in the shade of his 
airy office, with the south wind playing 
through his hair and over his pencil-p1- 
per: also I could see that young gentle- 
man hoeing in the hot sunshine on the 
red hillside. The contrast between the 
two pictures was more than I could 
bear. I rose from my seat and relieved 
my intemperate disposition by giving 
utterance to an imprecation upop all 
editors and fools in this universe—in- 
cluding Greeley with his execrable iter- 
ations of “Go West!’’ It is to be hoped 
that none of the ladies at the Grange 
overheard me. 

But who are these Grange people ? 

Their name is—let me see, yes— 
Brown. Brown, I think, is sufficiently 
patrician. The best blood—if such fluid 
exist in any but the lower order of ani- 
mals; and no one disputes the existence 
of “preferred stock” in ¢hem—flows in 
their veins, and they are worthy of the 
strain from which they sprang. They 
are“F.F.V.’s,’ then? Iam afraid, poor 
creatures ! that they are. In their home 
upon the banks of the Hudson they 
lived in the greatest comfort, if not in 
luxury, until a few years before the war, 
when they returned to Virginia. Sorely 
injured but not impoverished by the war, 
they decided after much reflection to 
purchase this farm, as the surest and 
least expensive mode of supporting 
themselves. They do not like the coun- 
try, and they pine for the great cities to 
which they have been accustomed, but 
here they are, and here they have 
wrought with an adaptation of means 
to ends, and an energy and a persist- 
ence, which ought to extort praise from 
the “livest’’ Yankee that ever lived. 

The conduct of the young farmer, es- 
pecially, has excited general admira- 
tion. He studied books on farming 
and, what is better still, he kept a farm 
account-book as accurately as any book- 
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keeper could have kept it, combining 
therewith a diary of each day's doings ; 
and, ignoraft as he was at the outset of 
practical farming, made the first year 
and each succeeding year better crops 
than the majority of his neighbors. 
How grimly he performs the task to 
which Fate has called him I have al- 
ready told. I could but be amused the 
other day when we met in the village of 
Redmud. 

“How comes on the fatm, Brown ?” 

His face clouded over instantly (no 
rain had fallen for some time), and a 
strange expression of mingled shame 
and anger came over it as he said be- 
tween his set teeth, “It looks mightily 
like a backdown;”’ meaning by that 
that he was afraid he should not be able 
to make a living at farming, and would 
be forced to try something else. 

The idea of “hollering nuff’’ even to 
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tough old Mother Earth filled him with 
as much mortification as if he had failed 
to resent some insult. 

But surely he is an exception to the 
general rule? Very likely, but his cou- 
sin, who rents an adjoining farm, works 
precisely as he does. Hundreds of 
young Virginia gentlemen are doing the 
same. I wish I could say that their la- 
bor had proved remunerative. In most 
cases it has not, but if we can only 
have a succession of good seasons, it 
will do so, and old Virginia will wear a 
different face. 

Still, it may be urged that the indus- 
try, energy and perseverance shown by 
the Grange family are due to the fact 
that they lived for years in the North. 
Wait till I show you, in another article, 
a family that never went North, and 
then conclude your conclusions. 

RICHARD B. ELDER. 
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AN AMISH MEETING. 


T was on a Sunday morning in March, 
when the air was bleak and the roads 
were execrable, that I obtained a driver 
to escort me to the farmhouse where an 
Amish meeting was to be held. 

It was a little after nine o’clock when 
I entered, and although the hour was so 
early I found the congregation nearly 
all gathered and the preaching begun. 

There were forty men present, as many 
women, and one infant. Had the weath- 
er been less inclement, we should proba- 
bly have had more little ones, for such 
plain people do not think it necessary to 
leave the babies at home. 

The rooms in which we sat seemed to 
have been constructed for these great 
occasions. They were the kitchen and 
“the room ’’—as our people call the sit- 
ting-room or best room—and were so 
arranged as to be made into one by 
means of two doors. 





Our neighbors wore the usual costume 
of the sect, which is a branch of the 
Mennonite society, or nearly allied to it, 
the men having laid off their round- 
crowned arid remarkably wide-brimmed 
hats. Their hair is usually cut square 
across the forehead, and hangs long be- 
hind: their coats are plainer than those 
of the plainest Quaker, and are fastened, 
except the overcoat, with hooks and eyes 
in the place of buttons; whence they 
are sometimes called Hooker or Hook- 
and-Eye Mennists. The pantaloons are 
worn without suspenders. Formerly, the 
Amish were often called Beardy Men, 
but since beards have become fashion-- 
able theirs are not so conspicuous. 

The women, whom I have sometimes 
seen with a bright purple apron, an 
orange neckerchief, or some other strik- 
ing bit of color, were now more soberly 
arrayed in plain white caps without ruffle 
or border, and white neckerchiefs, though 











occasionally a cap or kerchief was black. 
They wear closely-fitting waists, with a 
little basquine behind, which is probably 
a relic from the times of the short gown 
and petticoat. Their gowns were of 
sober woolen stuff, frequently of flannel, 
and all wore aprons. 

But the most surprising figures among 
the Amish are the little children, dressed 
in garments like those of old persons. 
It has been my lot to see at the house 


of her parents a tender little, dark-eyed« 


Amish maiden of three years — old 
enough to begin to speak ‘‘ Dutch,” and 
as yet ignorant of English. Seated upon 
her father’s lap, sick and suffering, with 
that sweet little face encircled by the 
plain muslin cap, the little figure dressed 
in that plain gown, she was one not to 
be soon forgotten. But the little girl 
that was at meeting to-day was either 
no Amish child or a great backslider, for 
she was hardly to be distinguished in 
dress from the world’s people. 

The floors were bare, but on one of 
the open doors hung a long white towel, 
worked at one end with colored figures, 
such as our mothers or grandmothers 
put upon samples. These perhaps were 
meant for flowers. The congregation 
sat principally on benches. On the 
men’s side a small shelf of books ran 
around one corner of the room. 

The preacher, who was speaking when 
I entered, continued for about fifteen 
minutes. His remarks and the rest of 
the services were in“ Dutch.” I have 
-been criticised for applying the epithet 
to my neighbors or to their language, 
but “ Dutch ”’ is the title which they gen- 
erally apply to themselves, speaking of 
“us Dutch folks and you English folks,” 
and sometimes with a pretty plain hint 
that some of the Dutch ways are dis- 
creeter and better, if not more virtuous, 
than the English. But though I call 
them Dutch, I am fully aware that they 
are not Hollanders. Most of them are 
Swiss of ancient and honorable descent, 
exiles from religious persecution. 

Iam sorry that I do not understand 
the language well enough to give a sketch 
of some of the discourses on this occa- 
sion. At times I understood an expres- 
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sion of the first speaker, such as, “ Let 
us well reflect and observe,’’ or “ Let us 
well consider —expressichs that were 
often repeated. As he was doubtless a 
farmer, and was speaking extempora- 
neously, it is not remarkable that they 
were SO. 
When the preacher had taken his 
seat the congregation knelt for five min- 
utes in silence. A brother then read 
aloud from the German Scripture con- 
cerning Nicodémus, who came to Jesus 


by night, etc. After this another broth-* 


er rose and spoke in a tone like that 
which is so common among Friends— 
namely, a kind of singing or chanting 
tone, which he accompanied by a little 
gesture. 

While he was speaking one or two 
women went out, and as I wished to 
take notes of the proceedings, I follow- 
ed them into the washhouse or outside 
kitchen, which was quite comfortable. 
As I passed along I saw in the yard the 
wagons which had brought the people 
to meeting. Most of them were covered 
with plain yellow oil-cloth. I have been 
told that there are sometimes a hundred 
wagons gathered at one farmhouse, and 
that in summer the meetings are often 
held in the barn. 

I sat down by the stove in the wash- 
house, and a very kindly old woman, 
the host’s mother, came and renewed 


the fire. As she did not talk English, I. 


spoke to her a little in German, and she 
seemed to understand me. When I 
wrote she wondered and laughed at my 
rapid movements, for writing is slower 
work with these people than some other 
kinds of labor. I suppose, indeed, that 
there are still some of the older women 
who scarcely know how to write. 

I asked her whether after meeting I 
might look at the German books on the 
corner shelf—ancient books with dark 
leather covers and metallic clasps. She 
said in reply, “ Bleibsht esse?” (‘Shall 
you stay and eat?) Yes, I would. 
“Ya wohl,” said she, “ kannsht,” (“Very 
well, you can.’’) 

A neat young Amish woman, the maid 
or housekeeper, came and put upon the 
stove a great tin wash-boiler, shining 
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bright, into which she put water for 
making coffee and for washing dishes. 

I soon returned to the meeting, and 
found the same preacher still speaking. 
I suppose that he had continued during 
my absence, and if so his discourse was 
an hour and ten minutes in length. 
This was quite too long to be entertain- 
ing to one who only caught the sense of 
an occasional passage, or a few texts of 
Scripture. It was while these monotonous 
tones continued that I heard a rocking 
upon the floor overhead. It proceeded, 
I believe, from the young mother, the 
mother of the little one before spoken 
of. When the child had become rest- 
less before this, or when she was tired, 
a young man upon the brethren’s side 
of the room had taken it for a while, 
and now it was doubtless being put to 
sleep in a room overhead, into which 
a stovepipe passed from the apartment 
where we sat. 

My attention was also attracted by an 
old lady who sat near me and facing the 
stove, with her hands crossed in her lap, 
and a gold or a brass ring on each mid- 
dle finger. She wore a black flannel 
dress and a brown woolen apron, leather 
shoes and knit woolen stockings. Her 
head was bent forward toward her broad 
bosom, upon which was crossed a white 
kerchief. With her gray hair, round 
face and plain linen cap, her whole fig- 
ure reminded me of the peasant-women 
of Continental Europe or of a Flemish 
picture. 

When the long sermon was ended 
different brethren were called upon, and 
during a half hour we had from them 
several short discourses—one or two of 
them nearly inaudible. The speakers 
were, I think, giving their views on what 
had been said, or perhaps they were by 
these little efforts preparing themselves 
to become p@eachers or showing their 
gifts to the congregation. 

It is stated in Herzog’s Cyclopedia 
that among the Mennonites in Holland 
the number of Liebesprediger has great- 
ly declined, so that some congregations 
had no preacher. (The word Liebes- 
prediger I am inclined to translate as 
voluntary, unpaid preachers, like those 





among Friends.) I am in doubt, in- 
deed, whether any such are now found 
in Holland. There seems to be no 
scarcity in this country of preachers, 
who are, however, in some if not all 
three of the divisions of Mennonites, 
chosen by lot. 

When these smaller efforts were over 
the former preacher spoke again for 
twenty minutes, and several of the wo- 
men were moved to tears. After this 
the congregation knelt in vocal prayer. 
When they rose the preacher said that 
the next meeting would be at the house 
of John Lapp, in two weeks. He pro- 
nounced a benediction, ending with the 
name of Jesus, and the whole congrega- 
tion, brethren and sisters, curtseyed or 
made a reverence, as the French ex- 
press‘it. This was doubtless in allusion 
to the text, “At that Name every knee 
shall bend.” Finally, a hymn or a por- 
tion of one was sung, drawn out in a 
peculiar manner by dwelling on the 
words. I obtained a hynin-book and 
copied a portion. It seems obscure ; 


Der Schépfer auch der Vater heisst, 
Durch Christum, seinen Sohne ; 
Da wirket mit der Heilig Geist, 
Einiger Gott drey Namen, 
Von welchem kommt ein Gotteskind 
Gewaschen ganz rein von der Siind, 
Wird geistlich gespeisst und trancket 
Mit Christi Blut, sein Willen thut 
Irdisch verschmacht aus ganzen Muthe, 
Der Vater sich ihm schenket. 


The book from which I copied these 
lines was in large German print, and 
bore the date of 1785. In front was this 
inscription, in the German tongue and 
handwriting: “This song-book belongs 
to me, Joseph B——. Written in the 
year of Christ 1791; and I received it 
from my father.’’ Both father and son 
have been gathered to their fathers: the 
book, if I mistake not, was in the house 
of the grandson, and it may yet outlast 
several generations of these primitive 
people. 

The services closed at a little after 
noon. From their having been con- 
ducted entirely in German, or in Ger- 
man and the dialect, some persons 
might suppose that these were recent 
immigrants to our country. But the 
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B—— family just alluded to was one of 
the first Amish families that came here, 
having arrived in 1737. 

It seems that the language is cherish- 
ed with care, as a means of preserving 
their religious and other peculiarities. 
The public schools, however, which are 
almost entirely English, must be a pow- 
erful means of assimilation. 

The services being ended, the women 
quietly busied themselves while I wrote 


in preparing dinner. In a very short: 


time two tables were spread in the 
apartment where the meeting had been 
held. Two tables, I have said—and 
there was one for the men to sit at—but 
on the women’s side the /ad/e was form- 
ed of benches placed together, and of 
course was quite low. I should suppose 
that this was a casual occurrence, had 
not an acquaintance told me that many 
years ago, when she attended an Amish 
meeting, she sat up to two benches. 

Before eating there was a silent pause, 
during which those men who had not 
yet a place at the table stood uncovered 
reverentially, holding their hats before 
their faces. In about fifteen minutes the 
“first table” had finished eating, and 
another silent pause was observed in 
the same manner before they rose. 

I was invited to the second table, 
where I found beautiful white bread, 
butter, pies, pickles, apple-butter and 
refined molasses. I observed that there 
were no spoons in the molasses and ap- 
ple-butter. A cup of coffee also was 
handed to each person who wished it. 
We were not invited to take more than 
one. 

This meal marks the progress of 
wealth and luxury or the decline of as- 
ceticism since the day when bean soup 
was the principal if not the only dish 
furnished on these occasions. The same 
neighbor who told me of sitting up to 
two benches many years ago, told me 
that at that time they were served with 
bean soup in bright dishes, doubtless 
of pewter or tin. Three or four persons 
ate out of one dish. It was very un- 
handy, she said. 

But while thus sketching the manners 
of my simple, plain neighbors, let me 
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not forget to acknowledge that ready 
hospitality which thus provides a com- 
fortable meal even to strangers visiting 
the meeting. Besides myself, there were 
at least two others present who were not 
members—two German Catholic women 
of the poorer class, such as hire out to 
work. 

The silent pause before and after eat- 
ing was also observed by the second 
table; and after we rose a third com- 
pany sat down. 

When all were done, I gave a little 
assistance in clearing the tables, in car- 
rying the butter into the cellar and the 
other food to the washhouse. The dishes 
were taken to the roofed porch between 
the latter and the house, where some of 
the women-folk washed them. A neat 
table stood at the foot of the cellar stairs, 
and received the valued product of the 
dairy, the fragments being put away in 
an orderly manner. 

I now had a time of leisure, for my 
driver had gone to see a friend, and I 
must await his coming. This gave me 
an opportunity to talk with several sis- 
ters. I inquired of a fine-looking wo- 
man when the feet-washing would be 
held, and when they took the Lord's 
Supper. When I asked whether they 
liked those who were not members to 
attend the feet-washing, I understood 
her to say that they did not. I attend- 
ed, not a great while after, the great 
Whitsuntide feet-washing and _ bread- 
breaking in the meeting-house of the 
New Mennists. I had now an oppor- 
tunity to examine the books. Climbing 
upon a bench, I took down a great vol- 
ume, well printed in the German lan- 
guage, and entitled “Ze Bloody Thea- 
tre, or, the Martyr's Mirror of the Bap- 
tists, or Defenceless Christians; who, on 
account of the testimony of Jesus, their 
Saviour, suffered and we@ put to death, 
from the time of Christ to the year 1660. 
Lancaster, 1814."’ This book was a ver- 
sion from the Dutch (Hollandisch) of 
Thislem J. van Bracht, and it has also 
been rendered from German into Eng- 
lish. I was not aware, at the time, that 
I had before me one of the principal 
sources whence the history of the Men 
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nonites is to be drawn—a history which 
is still unwritten. 

The books were few in number, and 
I noticed no other so remarkable as this. 
Another German one, more modern in 
appearance, was entitled “ Universal Cat- 
tle-Doctor Book, or, the Cures of the 
old Shepherd Thomas, of Bunzen in Si- 
lesia, for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine 
and Goats.” 

While I was looking over the volumes 
a little circumstance occurred which, 
although not flattering to myself, is per- 
haps too characteristic to be omitted. 
My “Dutch” neighbors are not great 
readers, and to read German is con- 
sidered an accomplishment even among 
those who speak the dialect. To speak 
“Dutch” is very common, of course, 
but to read German is a considerable 
attainment. I have therefore sometimes 
surprised a neighbor by being able to 
read the language. I am naturally not 
unwilling to be admired, and as two or 
three sisters were standing near while I 
examined the books, I endeavored in 
haste to give them a specimen of my 
attainments. I therefore took a passage 


quickly from the great Martyr-Book, 
and read aloud a sentence like this: 
“Grace, peace and joy through God our 
heavenly Father, wisdom, righteousness 
and truth through Jesus Christ his Son, 
together with the illuming of the Holy 


Spirit, be with you.’ Glancing up to 
see the surprise which my attainments 
must produce, I beheld a different ex- 
pression of countenance, for the atten- 
tion of some of the thoughtful sisters was 
attracted by the subject-matter, instead 
of the reader, and that aroused a senti- 
ment of devotion beautifully expressed. 

I asked our host, “ Have you no his- 
tory of your society ?” 

“No,” he answered: “we just hand it 
down.” 

I have since heard, however, that 
there are papers or written records in 
charge of a person who lives at some 
distance from me. From certain printed 
records I have been able to trace a 
streamlet of history from its source in 
Switzerland, where the Anabaptists suf- 
fered persecution in Berne, Zurich, etc. 
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I have read of their exile in Alsace and 
the Palatinate; of the aid afforded to 
them by their fellow-believers, the Men- 
nonites of Holland; and of their final 
colonization in Pennsylvania, where they 
also are called Mennists. 

Nearly all the congregation had de- 
parted when my driver at last arrived. 
I shook hands with those that were left, 
and kissed the pleasant old lady, the 
mother of our host. P, E. G. 


THE PUBLIC BABY. 


On whatever railroad you travel, on 
whatever steamboat you find yourself, 
you find there also the Public Baby. If 
you change your car to rid yourself of 
the Public Baby, you will find its dupli- 
cate in the next. 

Your journey is at an end; you have 
secured your room at the hotel; from 
the adjoining apartment a squall arises: 
the Public Baby has preceded you: it, 
he, she is there. Go at night to the 
theatre—another squall arises: the Pub- 
lic Baby is there also. 

Th@ parents of the Public Baby deem 
all this howling harmonious: they would 
not have a single note wasted in private. 
That is why it must go off in public, 
that is why it is taken to all manner of 
public places. It is taken to the theatre 
that it may insert its screech into the 
finest orchestral strains, or shiver all 
effect and sentiment to pieces by uttering 
its Da! da! in the culminating moment 
of the actor’s performance. 

The father of the Public Baby wears 
a black suit, creased by being long fold- 
ed in his trunk at home; a paper collar 
several days old; a green silk necktie; a 
gayly-figured vest, and trowsers of some 
color as widely contrasted as possible 
with the rest of his garments. As to 
color, he is dressed in compartments. 
He chews largely of tobacco; gets out 
at every station for a drink; puts his 
ticket in the least known and explored 
recesses of his clothing, so as to involve 
a long search for it every time the con- 
ductor comes round. At home, he keeps 
tied up in his back yard a howling and 
barking pup—a pup which crowds the 
debit column of the Recording Angel's 
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ledger with the neighbors’ curses. When 
this pup grows out of the howling and 
barking stage, he sells him and gets an- 
other just old enough to howl. 'Tisn’t 
the pup he wants—it’s his howl. That 
howl is a part of the Public Baby’s diet. 

The mother of the Public Baby wears 
a black velvet bonnet, more or less 
faded: it has been hung up where she 
has raised a dust with a broom. Her 
hair is slung in dusty, reckless coils; 


there is a washing-day look about her ;. 


her skirts are careless in their disposition ; 
she hath a general dusty air, and bears 
many traces of amalgamation with the 
Public Baby. She married because she 
had a chance; because a man came 
along; because it is a part of life to 
marry. The union has resulted in one, 
perhaps several Public Babies. Society 
shudders, without exactly knowing why, 
on the appearance of each. She doesn’t. 
She would regard without alarm the 
prospect of producing threescore and 
ten. Should it be hinted to her that 
Malthus didn’t approve of an excess in 
infants, she would probably iMtimate 


that Malthus might mind his own busi- 
ness, while she would mind hers—that 
of producing Public Babies. 

In disposition the Public Baby is uglier 
than a convention of rattlesnakes, more 
venomous than a caucus of centipedes, 


meaner than a band of coyotes. It does 
not intend to be suited or pacified: it is 
madder than ever when it wakes up to 
discover that it has been trotted into a 
brief slumber, and has thereby been 
cheated for a few moments out of mak- 
ing somebody uncomfortable. 


There was a Public Baby on the cars. 


the other day. On starting from the 
dépét, I felt a strange sense of a missing 
presence. I wondered at this. Soon 
all was explained. The Public Baby 
was not on board. But it came at the 
next station. The little fiend never 
misses a train or pays a cent. This 
Public Baby at first cried and howled 
on general principles. It had not as yet 
discovered any special cause for griev- 
ance: because of this it cried. Its little 
hands were sticky with some manner of 
saccharine stickiness; its little face was 
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sticky with the same, especially its little 
but noisy mouth; it rubbed its little 
sticky face with its little sticky hands ; 
the general stickiness of its face was 
amalgamated with that of its hands, 
and vice versé. When it had prepared 
this mixture, it wanted to rub it over all 
who sat near. It clutched at a lady’s 
bonnet-ribbons, and succeeded in trans- 
ferring a spot of molasses-colored brown 
to the bright blue of the silk. The lady 
turned. She noticed the Public Baby: 
she looked as if she wished King Herod 
were alive and doing a lively business 
in that particular car. The parents with- 
drew their sticky offspring from the front. 
Then it howled with renewed anguish 
because it couldn’t have that lady to 
paw. They gave it more colored candy 
and a little cake. With such material 
the little “ well-spring of pleasure ” work- 
ed itself into an uneasy lump of saccha- 
rine and mucilaginous matter. It stud- 
ded its countenance with cake-crumbs. 
Soon the receptacle for candy within 
that baby was full: it cried because it 
could hold no more. It wanted to go 
to its father; it went: then it cried to go 
back to its mother; it went: then it 
howled to go back to father again. He 
went into the smoking-car: men have 
some rights which cannot be invaded. 
The Public Baby thén demanded in its 
expressive way that it should re-paw the 
lady's blue bonnet-strings: its mother 
tossed it aloft; it cried: she held it low- 
er; still it cried: she held it sideways; 
it cried sideways: she held it topside 
down ; topside down it cried. It became 
red in the face: people around hoped it 
might burst; some moved away. Un- 
fortunately, the mother discovered its 
danger, and the child was preserved— 
preserved to howl for years, until it ceased 
to be a Public Baby. 
PRENTICE MULFORD. 


A CABINET QUESTION. 


TALK about your Meissoniers! There 
are artistic touches in that croquette that 
rival any in “ The Chess-players ’’—del- 
icate shades of seasoning and savor 
worthy of the hand of the great Lyonese 
himself. And if the object of art be, pri- 
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marily and solely, to please, why shall 
not this miracle of creamy lusciousness, 
this chef-d’ceuvre of Augustin, appeal- 
ing as it does to a sense higher than 
taste, a foretaste, as it were, of ethereal 
joys,—why shall not this also take rank 
among the creations of the Great Masters ? 

Philadelphia, though envious Boston- 
ians impute to her the oyster and the 
terrapin in her civic arms, has no Blot 
on her scutcheon, nor does she need him : 
the resources of her native genius suffice. 
The Professor is very well in his way, 
and for those boreal latitudes where the 
salt junk of the mariner or the fish and 
tallow of the Esquimaux still linger 
among the household traditions, his is 
perhaps the only gospel. 

But what was that about a salad? 
That he could not promise to Mrs. Dives 
the same salad he had made for Mrs. 
Chose, because there were inspirations 
in these things, and no two salads were 
exactly alike! Ah, Professor! We 
know of a mayonnaise so absolutely 
perfect that it may be calculated with as 
mathematical accuracy as a star in its 
course —a Philadelphia chicken-salad, 
fit for the gods, or for a clique of Phila- 
delphia critics, a still more competent 
tribunal. 

Are we sensible of our advantages? 
Do we know whom to thank for these 
good things? Lecky has told us of 
“the climates of opinion :” we have yet 
to study the climates of cookery, the 
conditions of whose isothermal lines are 
those of vace alone. In the absolute 
carnival and riotous wealth of the vege- 
table world south, we will say, of Jersey 
City, your Frenchman is indeed bewil- 
dered. He sifts out his fade prescrip- 
tions of spinach here, carrots there, but 
they are swept away and lost in the 
torrent of good things the glowing sum- 
mer brings. To the American, stimu- 
lated by his climate and by the keen 
exigencies of his business-life, this legu- 
minous abundance is indeed a hygienic 
Providence. The American housewife, 
therefore, who would model her bill of 
fare after a foreign method, a forlorn 
hope of vegetable in lonely wretched- 
ness amid the solid meat reserves, is 
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simply a most unwise and wasteful mat- 
ron. Her children and her husband 
have need of all the ruminating influ- 
ences of the slowly-digesting vegetable 
as a grand balance to the rapid combus- 
tion of their lives. She may borrow of 
the Gallic professor his dainty recipes in 
economy—this use for the tough gristle 
and that for the tender fibre—but let no 
Frenchman, however wise in his genera- 
tion, prescribe an American dinner. 

And this brings us to our argument. 
No son of Gaul, transplanted from his 
ground of vantage in his own country, 
can come into competition with the Col- 
ored Man. If you would gild refined 
gold, indeed, let the last-named come 
from some tropical island on our south- 
ern shores—San Domingo perhaps, or 
Martinique—with the least bit of accent 
or aspiration in his patronymic ; but this 
tells rather in a talent for garnishing, for 
ingenious effects, and has nothing to do 
with the solid ground of excellence on 
which our native genius stands—a genius, 
by the way, which is not confined to sex. 
If those sufferers who are wearied out 
with the ignorance and arrogance of Celt- 
ic rule could have one hour, one week, of 
some dear old Maryland “aunty,’’ they 
would hardly recognize the late howling 
wilderness of the kitchen in its new at- 
mosphere of peace and love. 

In the first place, there is absolute joy 
in her art. -Familiar with the scowl or 
the growl with which each fresh order is 
greeted by the Irish cook-maid, the heart 
of the mistress expands with gentle thank- 
fulness under the new régime. And 
when this contentment, this readiness, 
blooms out into suggestions and experi- 
ments, surprises and ambitious under- 
takings crowned with success, the howl- 
ing wilderness aforesaid blossoms like 
the rose. 

And this brings us, as Philadelphians, 
to our compensations. From our posi- 
tion as almost a border city, from some 
genial attractions in our social soil per- 
haps, we have always had a very large 
colored element in our population, in- 
creased of late to some extent by immi- 
gration. There are old families, there 
is wealth, there are cultivation and re- 
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finement among this class in the com- 
munity, unfavorable and harsh as the 
conditions of life have been for them 
heretofore. The colored high school is 
a marvel to the uninitiated white visitor 
who shall stray there to be bewildered 
with rapid geometrical solutions and 
Greek and Latin that put his forgotten 
college honors to the blush. 

But it is not of these things we would 
speak: these things speak for them- 
selves. There is in the southern dis- 
trict of Philadelphia a Slough of Des- 
pond known as Bedford street, with its 
neighbors of Baker and Small, and 
others of that ilk. It has seemed a 
Dead-Lock, a hopeless problem hitherto, 
what to do with it. Churches and Sun- 
day-schools have pecked at it, soup- 
societies have poured in slender streams 
of comfort, but all hope of reclaiming it 
seemed to flicker and die out in its foul 
air. The most degraded cases of black 
indolence and apathy, with the most 
desperate white wickedness and crime, 
herded together, a dull, dead weight on 
the city’s life. Black wickedness and 
crime too, but in contrast to the white 
residents, almost wholly bad, here and 
there a colored family, stranded there 
by mistake and incapable of getting 
away, but industrious and honest amid 
the wreck and ruin around them. As 
the conditions of life open anew to the 
colored man, this little leaven of integ- 
rity will come more and more to the sur- 
face, and begin to act positively upon 
the sluggish mass around it. At last 
there is a future in these hemmed-in and 
straitened lives. And given a future, who 
shall limit possibilities, or even estimate 
growth, in this experimental continent of 
ours ? 

But we may map out the present, and 
our household needs are pressing. The 
Philadelphia housekeeper has always 
been able to account herself favored 
among women. “ Providing,” with the 
abundant markets and all New Jersey 
pouring across the river in baskets and 
boxes, has really nothing but its exas- 
perating unintermittence to bother her. 
And already the Servant Question is 
robbed of its terrors. 
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She need no longer writhe impotently 
on the rack of Irish rule, or cower with 
blank cheeks before the advancing Chi- 
naman. Within call is an army of na- 
tive strength to repel the foreign invader. 
The very names are of home growth, 
answering gratefully to old Philadelphia 
families, or echoing with simple pathos 
a decade of our country’s history. 

But how shall she summon these spirits 
from the vasty deep of those unknown 
regions in the southern wards ? how shall 
she know them to be the right sort of 
spirits when they come? They are to 
dwell amid her spoons and her laces, 
they are to have charge of her china 
and her children. The newly-landed 
Irish girl is supposed to have certain 
instincts or traditions of honesty stowed 
away in the old black chest she brings 
with her from shipboard, and with these 
as credentials she may tramp through 
our households with the savage airs of 
her native wilds, or carry into our nur- 
series the ghost-stories and superstitions 
of her period. 

But with Ireland across the sea the 
“cousins” still are legion! ‘* How shall 
I do,” says the disaffected American 
housewife, ‘when Ireland is only down 
town? Will there not be endless cou- 
sins, and coming and going? How shall 
I know on whom to depend ?” 

Caution is commendable, surely, but 
let not the disaffected American house- 
wife despair. Let her consult with her 
reliable caterer—everybody has a relia- 
ble caterer, who knows everything—and 
guided by his instructions she cannot go 
far wrong. Or let her take counsel with 
the laundress, faithful to the family wash 
this quarter of a century: there will 
surely be some one, depend upon it, 
whom Mrs. Trusty can recommend— 
some good cook from Mobile who thought 
she’d like to live North a while; some 
dressmaker from Charleston ; or perhaps 
the daughter of that whitewasher, an art- 
ist in his way ; or the son of old Benny, 
who used to shake our carpet. 

Or let her—and the experiment is 
worth trying for other and higher rea- 
sons—go down to Little Wesley, or the 
more aristocratic St. Thomas, on some 
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church festival or Thanksgiving. She 
will think, as she sits among this simple 
and kindly people, that whatever faults 
the long years of their probation may 
have bred in them, there are certain 
Christian virtues of grace and gentle- 
ness poured out upon them in no stinted 
measure. The soft voices, the courteous 
replies, the constant effort after refine- 
ment of gesture and language,—all are 
hopeful signs, and bespeak an easy adap- 
tation to a higher civilization. That civ- 
ilization can come to them best in the 
well-ordered homes of Philadelphia wo- 
men. Domestic service, the foundation 
of all comfort and family well-being, 
will some day take its place among the 
great agencies of this world’s progress. 
Whether, in the long-delayed Millen- 
nium, we ‘shall be tended by Irish hands 
trained to grace, or sable hands graceful 
by nature, or whether we shall ourselves 
set to work, and co-operate ourselves 
into a seventh heaven of housekeeping, 
are questions that may wait while we go 
back to our croquette. S. C. H. 


PRESIDENT MONROE AND THE WAFFLES. 


Goon eating and the love of it have, it 
is alleged, been carried to excess in Vir- 


ginia. But what is called good eating 
in the Old Dominion is as peculiar as 
the people who live there. Chief-justice 
Marshall, dining with Nicholas Biddle, 
had himself helped five times to bacon 
and cabbage. Mr. Jefferson, having in- 
vited Patrick Henry to partake of one 
of the artistic feasts prepared by his 
celebrated French cook, was mortified 
to find that Governor Henry declined to 
partake of each and every one of the 
elegant and elaborate creations of the 
accomplished Frenchman's art. At last, 
having run through the carée, the Presi- 
dent begged that Governor Henry would 
say what he woudd have. “I will thank 
you, sir, for some bacon and greens,” 
was the easy reply. Mr. Jefferson could 
hardly restrain his surprise at a demand 
so novel, and begged that the governor 
would excuse him on account of his 
long absence from Virginia for forgetting 
that there was such a dish still in de- 
mand among civilized people as “ bacon 
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and greens.” Mr. Henry, it is said, 
never forgot the reproof, and denounced 
Mr. Jefferson as a “traitor to his natural 
victuals.” On the other hand, Mr. Jef- 
ferson left on record his opinion of Pat- 
rick Henry as “a man of low tastes and 
vulgar associations.” 

Many years later, another Virginian 
President, Mr. Tyler, meeting an old 
friend from King George county on the 
Avenue, pressed him to remain a few 
days at the White House. ‘No, I am 
overwhelmed with plantation-work, and 
can’t stay.” ‘At all events, come and‘ 
take dinner with me.”’ ‘No, I can’t do 
that either.” ‘But,’ said Mr. Tyler, “I 
will give you a dish of jowl and turnip- 
tops, direct from Charles City county.” 
The temptation was too great for the 
Virginian to resist, and he dined that 
day at the White House. 

If Mr. Monroe did not share the pe- 
culiar tastes of Marshall, Henry and 
Tyler, it is presumable that he was more 
than suspected of the love of good eating 
which characterizes every true Virginian, 
as may be inferred from the following 
remarkable occurrence. On his return 
from abroad with his beautiful bride, he 
tarried for a number of days in the capi- 
tal of his native State, and while there 
was entertained magnificently by the 
hospitable citizens of that place. By 
far the finest entertainment given him 
was at the house of a very wealthy, 
highly -connected and eccentric lady. 
The fashion, the intelligence, the refine- 
ment, the beauty and the chivalry of 
Richmond, then in her palmiest days, 
were gathered in the ample parlors. 
Under the blazing wax-lights in the can- 
delabras moved a throng of dames and 
demoiselles resplendent in diamonds, 
laces, silks and feathers. In due time 
came the hour for supper, and presently 
a number of servants entered, bringing 
with them a quantity of small tables, 
which were distributed about the rooms. 
Chairs also were not wanting, with plates, 
etc. This proceeding excited some com- 
ment. But what was the amazement of 
the whole company when the fat negro 
cook belonging to the eccentric lady 
walked in, holding before her an im- 
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mense tray of batter, while behind her 
came a negro boy with ¢wo or three pairs 
of old-fashioned, long-handled waffie- 
trons! Nothing abashed by that goodly 
company, the old cook walked straight 
up to the fireplace, in which a fine wood 
fire was burning, and then and there 
proceeded to make her waffles with a 
dexterity, quickness and perfection which 
some other Virginia cooks might have 
equaled, but none could ever hope to 
surpass. They were served “hot and 
hot,”’ with superb butter and other ap- 
propriate accompaniments, and enjoyed 
intensely by all present, but by no one 
more than Mr. Monroe. The lady of 
the house confessed that the proceeding 
was rather odd, “But,” said she, “I knew 
Mr. Monroe—poor man !—hadn’t had 
any waffles fit to eat since he left Vir- 
ginia, and I was determined he should 
have some. And what account are waf- 


fles if they are not hot? and what’s the 
use of eating if you can't sit down and 
eat comfortably like a Christian ?” 


LOT AND HIS WIFE: A NEW VERSION. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Virginia sends 
the following : 

As I approached a pond a few days 
ago where some negroes were cutting 
ice, I chanced to hear the conclusion of 
a conversation between two of the hands 
on the subject of religion. 

“What you know ’bout ’ligion? You 
don’t know nuthin’ ’tall ’bout ‘ligion.”’ 

“I know heap ‘bout 'ligion: ain't I 
bin done read de Bible ?” 

“What you read in de Bible? I lay 
you carn’t tell me nuthin’ what you read 
in de Bible.” 

“But I kin, dough (though). 
*bout ’Morro.” 

“What sort o’ "Morro—to-morrow ?” 

“No, Go-Morro.” 

“*Well,whar he go, and what he go fur?” 

“Shoh, man! he didn’ go nowhar, 
’coz he was a town.” 

“Dar! didn’ I tell you you didn’ know 
nuthin’ "bout nuthin’? You read de Bi- 
ble! Hoccum (how come) de town 
name ’Morro, and how de town gwine 
go anywhar? Town ain't got no legs.” 

“Man, you’s a born fool, sho’. De 


I read 
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town named Go-Morro, but dey call it 
*Morro coz dey didn’ have no time to 
stay dar talkin’ long talk.” 

“Debbil dey didn’! Ef dey stay dar 
to-day, why carn’t dey stay dar to-mor- 
row? ‘Splain me dat.” 

“But dey all gone, and de town too, 
All done bu’n up.” 

“Ef dere ain’t no: pepul, and dere 
ain’t no town, how de town name 'Mor- 
ro? G’long, nigger! Didn’ I know you 
didn’ know nuthin’ ’tall ’bout ’ligion? 
But” (sarcastically) “tole me some mo’ 
what you read in de Bible.” 

“Well, Morro was a big town—’bout 
mighty nigh’s big as Washin'ton City— 
and de pepul dat live dar was de mean- 
es’ pepul in de whole worl’. Dey was 
dat mean dat de Lord he couldn’ abear 
‘em, and he make up his min’ dat he 
gwine bu’n de town clean up. But dar 
was one good man dar—member uv de 
church, a p’sidin’ elder—name Lot.” 

“Yaas, I know’d him.” 

“Whar you know’'d him ?” 

“On de cannell (canal). He owned 
a batto, and dror'd it hisse’f.”” 

“Heist, man! I talkin’ sense, now. 
Den de Lord he came to Lot, and he 
say, ‘Lot, I gwine bu’n dis town. You 
and you wife git up and gether your lit- 
tle alls, and put out ’fo’ de crack o’ day, 
’coz I cert’n’y gwine bu’n dis town and 
de pepul, to-morrow.’ Den Lot he and 
he wife riz, and snatched up their little 
alls and traveled soon in de mornin’. 
And the Lord he tuk two light’ud (light- 
wood) knots and some shavin’s, and he 
set fire to dat ar town uv 'Morro, and 
he bu’n it spang up, clear down to de 
groun’.” 

“What ’came o’ Lot ?” 

“He and he wife, dey went and dey 
went and dey went, twell pres’n'ly he 
wife say, ‘Lor! ef I ain’t gone and lef’ 
de meal-sifter and de rollin’-pin, I wisht 
I may die!’ and she turn roun’ to go 
fetch ‘em, and she turn roun’, and— 
and—ske dar now /”" 

“What she doin’ dar?” 

“Nuthin’.” 

‘Must be mons’us lazy ’ooman.” 

“No, she ain't. De Lord he tu’n her 
to pillow uv salt, ’coz she too’quisitive.” 
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“Dar! ev’rybody know ‘bout sack o’ 
salt: who ever hear "bout pillow uv salt ? 
But what ’come o’ Lot ?” 

“Lot, he weren't keerin’ nuthin’ ’tall 
‘bout no rollin’-pin and no meal-sifter, 
so he kep’ straight ‘long, ’thout turnin’ 
uv he head neither to the right, neither 
to the lef’.”’ 

“ And lef’ de ole ’ooman dar ?” 

“Yaas.” 

“In de middle of de road?” 

“ Yaas,”’ 

“Must keer’d mighty little fur her— 
want to git married to seck’n’ wife, I 
spec’. But de fus’ man come ‘long and 
want to git some salt to bake ashcake, 
he gwine bust a piece out’n Lot’s wife, 
and ’stroy her; and what you think o’ 
dat? Call dat 'ligion? And de ole man 
done lef’ her? and you read dat—” 

Here a peremptory order from the 
foreman to ‘go to work”’ broke short 
the conversation. 


NOTES. 


Mr. EDWARD POWERS, a civil engin- 
eer of Chicago, has petitioned Congress 
to grant him the use of “three hundred 
pieces of ordnance of the United States, 
of calibre not less than twelve-pound- 
ers,” and ‘“‘twenty thousand blank car- 
tridges of various weights, suitable for 
the respective pieces, with ten miles of 

‘ insulated wire and an electrical battery, 
and other appliances for enabling him 
to fire all the pieces simultaneously ;” 
and “that he may be empowered to em- 
ploy for a limited time, at the expense 
of the United States, such men as may 
be needed to assist him in this experi- 
ment, and that he may be allowed the 
necessary transportation for men, mate- 
rials and guns in the operations con- 
nected with the same.” The petitioner 
hopes by the simultaneous firing of so 
many guns to beable to produce rain, and 
he is strengthened in his opinion that it is 
thus possible to produce rain artificially 
by a long array of instances which he has 
gathered in which rain has followed the 
firing of cannon in battles. The nu- 
merous instances he gives would seem 
to decide that rain generally follows a 


heavy and continuous discharge of artil- 
Vox. IX.—24 
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lery. It does not appear, however, to 
be known to the petitioner that this 
method is now in use as a weather-reg- 
ulator. Steinmetz, in his Susshine and 
Showers, page 223, speaks of the custom 
in some parts of France of dissipating 
a gathering hail-storm by firing can- 
non. He says: “This process, which 
is universal in that part of France call- 
ed the Maconnais, was originally intro- 
duced by the Marquis de Cheviers, a 


naval officer retired on his estate at 


Vaurenard, who, recollecting to have 
seen the explosion of great guns resort- 
ed to at sea in order to disperse stormy 
clouds, resolved to attempt a similar 
method to dissipate hail-storms, whose 
ravages he had often witnessed. For 
this purpose he made use of boxes of 
gunpowder, which he caused to be fired 
from the heights on the approach of a 
storm. This had the happiest effect, and 
he continued till his death to preserve 
his lands from the ravages of hail-storms, 
while the neighboring villages frequeritly 
experienced their baneful effects. He 
consumed annually between two hun- 
dred and three hundred pounds of min- 
ing powder. The inhabitants of the com- 
munes where the estate of the marquis 
was situated, convinced of the excel- 
lence of the practice from the experience . 
of a great number of years, continue to 
employ it. The size of the powder-boxes, 
their charge, and the number of times 
they fire them off, vary according to cir- 
cumstances and the position of the places. 
In the commune of Fleury they use a 
mortar which carries a pound of powder 
at a charge; and it is generally upon the 
heights, and before the clouds have had 
time to accumulate, that they make the 
explosions, which they continue until the 
storm-clouds are entirely dispersed and 
dissipated. The annual consumption 
of gunpowder for this purpose is from 
thirteen hundred to sixteen, hundred 
pounds.” Here are apparently two en- 
tirely dissimilar results produced by the 
same means, while both of them, as 
scientific processes, are like the Chinese 
method Lamb tells of for obtaining a 
roast pig by burning down a house with 
a pig in it. With a gathering hail-storm 
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the concussion of the explosion may 
have some effect, but doubtless. so soon 
as we come to examine the electric con- 
dition of the upper atmosphere, we shall 
find that it is the electricity set free by 
the burning of gunpowder which pro- 
duces the effect of rain. We know now 
that vapor is condensed to water by the 
passage of free electricity, and as elec- 
tricity, in common with all force, is per- 
sistent, could we not obtain the result we 
desire with a less extravagant expendi- 
ture? Even the Chinese have learned 


how to roast a pig without necessarily 
destroying a house every time they do it. 


WHEN, a year or two ago, there was 
public and private discussion concern- 
ing the removal of the capital to some 
Western spot which should more nearly 
approximate to the geographical centre 
of the United States than Washington 
does, a resident of that city, speaking to 
a Western member who was in favor of 
the plan, said: “It would be a pity to 
lose the advantage of this harbor, and 
the buildings which have already been 
erected: they would be very convenient 
for the delegates from Europe.’’ “ What 
delegates from Europe ?” asked the Con- 
gressman. “Why, the representatives 
of the United States of Europe.” Though 
the history of the last year does not seem 
at the first glance to justify the expecta- 
tion that in any very immediate future 
the Capitol at Washington will be used 
for the accommodation of such delegates, 
yet there is but little question that the 
idea of a United States of Europe is 
abroad, and that it is exciting attention. 
From a circular issued by the “ Comité 
Central de la Ligue Internationale de la 
Paix et de la Liberté,” at Geneva, in De- 
cember, 1871, we make this quotation : 
“The Central Committee of the Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Liberty is 
unanimous concerning the necessity of 
renewing the publication of 7e United 
States of Europe, which seems to be the 
most efficacious means for uniting the 
ideas, the sentiments, and especially the 
practical efforts, of the numerous friends 
of the League, who, dispersed through 
Europe, send daily, as individuals, to 
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the League the expression of their hopes, 
their impatience and their encourage- 
ments.” The circular continues by ap- 
pealing to friends of the cause to con- 
tribute funds for the establishment of 
this journal, 7e United States of Europe, 
which it is proposed to publish, first in 
French, and then, if means permit, in 
German, Italian and English. 


WHETHER the bigoted devotees of a 
classical education like it or not, there is 
no doubt that the public at large has lost 
much of the blind reverence which used 
to be felt for those who had enjoyed the 
advantages of a collegiate education, and 
that the demand is rapidly increasing 
for a system of education which shall be 
really a training for the practical duties 
of life, and be counted as a part of our 
existence in the world, instead of being 
a period of seclusion from it. Much of 
the disbelief in the value of a classical 
education has been caused by the ex- 
travagant claims made for it by its sup- 
porters, and the inadequate manner in 
which these claims have been supported. 
It would almost seem as if there were 
a species of fetish-worship of Latin and 
Greek, inducing the belief that a mys- 
terious if not a miraculous effect is pro- 
duced upon the mind of a youth by a 
portion of his time being devoted to a 
diligent memorizing of the grammars 
of those languages. In education, how- 
ever, the conviction is becoming every 
day more general, that the method pur- 
sued is the important matter—that the 
study of language, rightly pursued, is a 
valuable discipline of the mind, of the 
faculties of observation, of analysis and 
comparison, and for this purpose, though 
Latin and Greek may have some pecu- 
liar advantages, they are not intrinsi- 
cally any more valuable than Sanscrit or 
Choctaw. Comparative philology is be- 
coming a science, and to claim that any 
special languages are the only ones 
through which the science of language 
can be studied, will soon be considered 
an exhibition of as great ignorance as 
the schoolboy’s belief that the science of 
arithmetic can be acquired only through 
his special text-book. Language itself is 
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not the only branch of knowledge which 
it is desirable to pursue, and the import- 
ance of accurate methods in the investi- 
gation of any subject is constantly be- 
coming more the test of a well-educated 
young man than any pretended profici- 
ency in some special study. In the 
report of the Department of Agriculture 
for 1870 is an article upon the “ Progress 
of Industrial Education,” which is most 
interesting as showing how strongly the 
idea has taken hold of the public mind, 
and how admirably many of the States, 
particularly those of the West, are or- 
ganizing the resources at their command 
for its establishment. 


Any one whose inclination or whose 
necessity has led him to rummage much 
among old books must have been struck 
with the immense quantity of old the- 
ology, forgotten sermons and ethical dis- 
quisitions which is still extant in book- 
form. These works encumber the old- 
book shops of the world, and the majority 
of them are not new enough to have any 
value for their novelty, or old enough 
to have become curious. Just think for 
a moment of the number of sermons 
which are preached in the civilized world 
every year, and which are as valueless 
the day after their delivery as are the 
editorials of our newspapers the day 
after they are first printed. Once in a 
while, with the editorial as with the ser- 
mon, there is one which in the hurry 
and bustle of our modern life seems 
really deserving of a longer existence 
than that of such productions in gene- 
ral. Preaching, however, with all other 
human institutions, is undergoing an 
inevitable process of modification and 
change. One of the most visible evi- 
dences of this is the modification which 
the pulpit itself has undergone. It is no 
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longer the little box perched up above 
the hearers, in which the minister domi- 
nated the congregation and laid down 
the law as one having authority, but 
it has become hardly distinguishable 
from the lecturer’s platform, and in 
fact in many of the most frequented 
churches is. exactly this, and nothing 
more. By a similar process of uncon- 
scious sympathy the press of our great 
cities is beginning to make the print- 
ing of sermons one of its regular weekly 
duties. In this way the sermons obtain 
a circulation which they failed to reach 
by the old custom of printing them in 
book-form, though it is questionable 
whether they gain any more certain 
claim to the attention of posterity. One 
advantage, however, which will general- 
ly result from this printing of sermons in 
newspapers is, that the dogmatism un- 
happily too frequent in that species of 
composition will inevitably disappear. 
Positive assertions upon speculative sub- 
jects wear a very different air when 
read in a newspaper from what they do 
when made ex cathedré. And further, 
the reader who is thus furnished with a 
variety of sermons can take his choice 
of them, and their dogmatism by con- 
tradiction will destroy itself—an advan- 
tage which the hearer cannot enjoy. 
Ministers too, who thus obtain a wider 
and possibly a more critical audience, 
will be more. desirous of selecting sub- 
jects which are of immediate interest, 
and will feel the necessity of treating 
them in a way which shall awaken atten- 
tion. It was a consciousness of this, 
most probably, which led the Rev. A. 
P. Peabody of Cambridge, in his recent 
official sermon before the governor and 
the legislature of Massachusetts, to select 
as his text the commandment, “Thou 
shalt not steal.” 
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History of English Literature. By H. A. 
Taine. Translated by H. van Laun. 2 
vols. New York: Holt & Williams. 

It is a little singular that the first really 
complete history of English literature, the 
first attempt to give a philosophic analysis of 
its rise and progress, should be written by a 
Frenchman. There exists in the French 
mind an almost insuperable prejudice against 
the insular barbarians, which leads it to re- 
gard even their masterpieces in literature with 
a sort of admiring pity. Nor is even the phil- 
osophic mind of Taine quite unbiased, and 
in the midst of a most appreciative critique 
we come suddenly upon some irresistible 
shudder at the barbaric rudeness of the sub- 
ject, that recalls to us at once the national 
prejudices of the writer. He apologizes, as 
it were, in his introduction, for having cho- 
sen English literature as a topic. “I am 
about to write the history of a literature,” he 
says, “and to seek in it for the psychology 
of a people: if I have chosen this one in 
particular, it is not without a reason... . 
Only ancient Greece, modern France and 
England offer a complete series of great sig- 
nificant monuments. I have chosen Eng- 
land, because, being yet alive and subject to 
direct examination, it may be better studied 
than a destroyed civilization, of which, we 
retain but the scraps, and because, being dif- 
ferent from France, it has in the eyes of a 
Frenchman a more distinct character.” Add- 
ed to the instinctive and national prejudice 
against English literature, which has been 
almost subdued in M. Taine’s mind by his 
intimate acquaintance with our best authors, 
and which only occasionally crops out, he 
has the aversion of that modern French 
school of criticism of which he is the leader, 
to the didactic element so prominent in Eng- 
lish literature. Demanding that all works 
of art shall conform strictly to the canons of 
art, and that a poem or a novel should be as 
perfectly rounded as the limbs of a statue, 
he finds continual fault with the English dis- 
position to preach, which is perpetually in- 
terrupting or distorting the graceful flow of 
verse or story. With the exception of these 
two slight drawbacks, which occasionally 
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bias his otherwise excellent judgment, the 
most enthusiastic students of our literature 
cannot but admire M. Faine’s wonderful ap- 
preciation of its best and truest achievements, 
although they may regret that we should 
have left to a foreigner the honor of being 
the first to analyze and record them in a 
worthy manner. 

To those who are familiar with M. Taine’s 
philosophy of criticism, his plan in writing 
this history will be at once suggested. The 
first step is to reconstruct as far as possible 
the outward ant# visible man of the age in 
question—the second, to reproduce the mass 
of faculties and feelings which constitute the 
inner man, and the general system which 
underlies and develops these faculties. To 
understand fully this process of development, 
we must take into consideration the three 
great elements of the race, the surroundings 
(Ze milieu) and the epoch. The race denotes 
the innate and hereditary dispositions which 
man brings with him to the light, and which, 
as a rule, are united with the marked differ- 
ences in the temperament and the structure 
of the body. The surroundings (perhaps it 
would have been better to render the un- 
translatable mzzdieu by atmosphere) are the 
accidental or secondary tendencies, the phys- 
ical or social circumstances, which modify 
man’s primitive condition, such as climate 
and food, political or religious influences. 

Upon this philosophy Taine’s work is 
based. His history is divided into five books, 
of which the first is called “The Source.” 
It begins with a description of Saxon Eng- 
land, its climate and its people. To this 
succeeds a fine chapter on the Normans, and 
the struggle between the two opposing races, 
followed by a most appreciative sketch of 
Chaucer and the manners of his time. The 
author traces for us the dawn, even in Chau- 
cer’s day, of the elements of the Reformation 
and the Renaissance of the two succeeding 
centuries, and gives us a vivid picture of the 
scholastic quarrels and quibbles with which 
the gloomy world amused itself forthe hun- 
dred dreary years after his death. Then 
comes Book Second, * The Renaissance,” 
and first the pagan Renaissance—the aston- 
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ishing changes in civilization, in ideas, in 
manners, the growth of comfort and luxury, 
the glorious constellation of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; the poets, the 
prose-writers, the theatre, Ben Jonson and 
Shakespeare. These chapters are followed 
by a sketch of the Christian Renaissance— 
the vices of the age bringing about at last the 
revulsion that was to end them—the Refor- 
mation and Milton. This brings us to Book 
Third, “‘ The Classic Age ”’—the Restoration, 
with its roisterers and worldlings, the disso- 
lute drama of Charles II., and the causes of 
the decay of comedy in England. The sec- 
ond chapter treats of Dryden, his dramatic 
theories, his merits as a prose-writer, and 
his poetry. Then we have the moral revo- 
lution of the seventeenth century; the the- 
ologians, like Barrow and Stillingfleet; the 
metaphysicians, Berkeley, Locke, Hume, 
Reid; the orators, Chatham, Fox, Pitt, 
Burke. The following chapters are devoted 
to Addison and Swift; and then we have 
the earliest English novelists, Defoe, Rich- 
ardson, Fielding, Smollett, etc. The poets 
of the classic age succeed—Pope, Gray, Col- 
lins and the lesser lights. This brings us up 
to Book Fourth, “ Modern Life,” commen- 
cing with the rise of democracy, the influence 
of the French Revolution, the writings of 
Burns, Cowper, the Jake School, Scott and 
Moore, the entrance of philosophy into liter- 
ature, and the works of Shelley. Chapter II. 
is devoted to Byron, whom Taine calls the 
greatest and most English of these artists. 
Then we have a general review, under the 
title of ““ The Past and the Present,” of the 
ground already gone over, the summing up 
of the forces which have produced the pres- 
ent, and are working out the future, civiliza- 
tion, Here the author meant to have stop- 
ped, but afterward added a fifth volume to 
his first four, called «* Les Contemporaines,” 
which figures in the English translation as 
Book Fifth— Modern Authors.” It is 
written on a different plan, says M. Taine, 
because its subject is different. The ideas 
which govern the present era being still in 
process of formation, cannot be systematically 
arranged, and the literature of to-day can 
only be roughly sketched. Therefore he 
has selected six writers as specimens of the 
tendencies of the age—Dickens and Thack- 
eray to represent the Novel; Macaulay to 
represent Criticism and History; Carlyle, 
Philosophy and History; J. Stuart Mill, 
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Philosophy; and Tennyson, Poetry. These, 
it will be generally conceded, are the rep- 
resentative names in the several departments 
specified. 

That any one, and above all a Frenchman, 
should write a history of English literature 
which should be completely satisfactory to 
all its students, was not to be expected, and 
we cannot but be astonished that in the course 
of so comprehensive a work there should be 
so few blunders, and so few misapprehensions 
of the language, even of poets that English- 
men consider difficult. The book is remark- 
able for its fine conception and philosophic 
treatment of its subject, its generally calm 
and impartial judgment, and the intense in- 
terest of its details. The style is exceedingly 
brilliant and varied, full of epigrams and 
passages of poetic beauty. That the trans- 
lation renders full justice to its brilliancy we 
cannot truthfully affirm, and perhaps have 
no right to expect. As a general thing, it is 
very well done: it is clear and exact, and 
only occasionally deviates from the meanin 
of the original. We notice that in the sketch 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost, vol. i., p. 448, a 
somewhat irreverent allusion to the prince 
of Wales has been suppressed in the transla- 
tion. The points wherein the English ver- 
sion chiefly fails, however, are in the nice 
rendering of epigram and antithesis, and the 
careful choice of word and phrase in the 
poetic passages, which sometimes have lost 
that delicate flavor and aroma of beauty 
which gives them a subtle charm in the orig- 
inal. There is an occasional scholastic stiff- 
ness about the quieter passages in the trans- 
lation, too, which is very different from the 
easy grace of the French. Asa whole, how- 
ever, it is very good, and the students of 
English literature who are not acquainted 
with French owe a vast debt of gratitude to 
the translator and the publishers. 

The brunt of the dissatisfaction with the 
opinions of M. Taine will probably fall upon 
his judgment of Shakespeare and of Tenny- 
son. Upon these two poets, whom everybody 
knows, everybody has an opinion, and while 
Shakespeare is not to be lightly criticised 
because he is deified as Shakespeare, Ten- 
nyson is the pet of the younger generation, 
who will not endure having him set down in 
the very last sentence of the book as inferior 
to Alfred de Musset. Taine begins by 
speaking of Shakespeare, indeed, as “ an ex- 
traordinary mind, perplexing all the French 
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modes of analysis and reasoning ;’’ and he 
seems continually oppressed by the weight 
and power of his expression. To the deco- 
rous French Muse, accustomed to consider 
the graceful sweep of gesture and drapery 
in her most excited moments, the passion 
and fire of Shakespeare seem like frenzy. 
‘“‘ Shakespeare’s style is a compound of fu- 
rious expressions,” says Taine. ‘No man 
has submitted words to such a contortion. 
Mingled contrasts, raving exaggerations, 
apostrophes, exclamations, the whole fury of 
the ode, inversion of ideas, accumulation of 
images, the horrible and the divine jumbled 
into the same line; —it seems to my fancy 
as though he never wrote a word without 
shouting it. It is the style of frenzy. ... 
Shakespeare’s women are charming children, 
who feel in excess and love with folly. 
They have unconstrained manners, little 
rages, pretty words of friendship, coquettish 
rebelliousness, a graceful volubility, which 
recall the warbling and the prettiness of 
birds. ... As You Like It is a fantasy: 
action there is none; interest, barely; likeli- 
hood, still less. And the whole is charm- 
ing. . . . If Racine or Corneille had framed 
a psychology, they would have said, with 
Descartes, ‘ Man is an incorporal soul, served 
by organs, endowed with reason and will, 
living in palaces or porticoes, made for con- 
versation and society, whose harmonious 
and ideal action is developed by discourse 
and replies, in a world constructed by logic 
beyond the realm of time and space.’ If 
Shakespeare had framed a psychology, he 
would have said, with Esquirol, ‘ Man is a 
nervous machine, governed by a mood, dis- 
posed to hallucinations, transported by un- 
bridled passions, essentially unreasoning, a 
mixture of animal and poet, having no rap- 
ture but mind, no sensibility but virtue, im- 
agination for prompter and guide, and led at 
random, by the most determinate and com- 
plex circumstances, to pain, crime, madness 
and death.’” 

Taine says many beautiful and apprecia- 
tive things of Shakespeare, but the man who 
dares to put beside him, in comparison, Ra- 
cine and Corneille, or even the greater Mo- 
liére, will never satisfy the English heart. 
Nor, while he admires the exquisite and 
delicate beauties of Tennyson’s verse, can 
we think he does him entire justice in speak- 
ing thus of /x Memoriam ; “ His long poem, 
Jn Memoriam, written in praise and mem- 
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ory of a friend who died young, is cold, mo- 
notonous, and often too prettily arranged. 
He goes into mourning, but, like a correct 
gentleman, with bran-new gloves, wipes 
away his tears with a cambric handkerchief, 
and displays throughout the religious ser- 
vice which ends the ceremony all the com- 
punction of a respectful and well-trained lay- 
man... . His poetry is like one of those 
gilt-and-painted stands in which flowers of 
the country and exotics mingle in artful har- 
mony their stalks and foliage, their clusters 
and cups, their scents and hues. It seems 
made expressly for those wealthy, cultivated, 
free business-men, heirs of the ancient nobil- 
ity, new leaders of a new England. It isa 
part of their luxury as of their morality: it 
is an eloquent confirmation of their princi- 
ples, and a precious article of their draw- 
ing-room furniture. . . . De Musset, in this 
filth and misery (of Paris), rose higher. 
From the heights of his doubt and despair 
he saw the infinite as we see the sea from 
a storm- beaten promontory. He was no 
mere dilettante: he was not content to taste 
and enjoy; he left his mark on human 
thought; he told the world what was man, 
love, truth, happiness. The people who 
have listened to Tennyson are better than 
our aristocracy of townsfolk and Bohemians, 
but I prefer Alfred de Musset to Tennyson.” 
And, judging from Taine’s point of view, 
we are forced to say that he is right. It is 
undoubtedly true that ever since Tennyson 
wrote Maud, the last outcry of passion and 
pain which he has uttered, his poetry has be- 
come more and more that of a dilletante: his 
form has steadily outgrown his thought, and 
he is coming, by all too swift degrees, to mix 
a great deal of milk and water with his in- 
spiration. It is not to Tennyson that the 
next generation will look for help, though 
they may turn to him for pleasure. There- 
fore, although we quarrel amiably with 
Taine for shocking our insular prejudices, 
for insinuating that we have no tragic au- 
thors like Racine and Corneille, no writers 
of comedy like Moliére, no novelists equal 
to Balzac and George Sand, no critics like 
Stendhal, no poets like De Musset, we hug to 
our hearts our Shakespeare, our Thackeray, 
our Dickens and the rest, and, secure in the 
possession of our glorious inheritance, can 
afford to turn over his brilliant pages with a 
smile of delighted appreciation and of mag- 
nanimous superiority. K. H. 
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Some of the “ Thoughts ”’ of Joseph Joubert. 
Translated by George H. Calvert, author 
of “ First Years in Europe,” “ The Gentle- 
tleman,”’ etc. Preceded by a Notice of 
Joubert by the Translator. Boston: Wm. 
V. Spencer. 


A wiser man in meditation than Joubert 
has rarely existed ; and if he had been equally 
wise in action, he would not so persistently 
have hid his light under a bushel, but have 
made it to shine with benefit to his contem- 
poraries. All thanks to the admirers of 
his genius. who have revealed him to pos- 
terity by collecting and displaying the mul- 
titudinous gems which dropped from his pen 
and lips. From the interesting ‘“ Notice” 
which Mr. Calvert has prefixed to the trans- 
lation, we learn that Joseph Joubert was 
born in a small town of Perigord, in France, 
and “entered manhood at the college of 
Toulouse, half pupil, half teacher, and be- 
loved as both.” In 1778 he went to Paris, 


became well acquainted with the chief liter- 
ary men of the time — “ that restless, spark- 
ling era’? —particularly with Diderot, the 
prince of French talkers; passed unscathed 
through the ordeal of French philosophism ; 
and in 1790 was chosen, in spite of his long 
absence, chief magistrate of his native town 


of Montignac. In 1792 he retired to Ville- 
neuve, in Burgundy, to be married and to 
pursue his studies and meditations. After the 
Reign of Terror he divided his life between 
Villeneuve and Paris. In 1809 he was ap- 
pointed one of the regents of the university, 
a position which he held until his death, in 
1824. 

His French biographer, M. Paul de Ray- 
nal, says of him, that he was ever more bent 
on bettering himself than on making himself 
talked of—more desirous of perfection than 
of fame—a characteristic which was the key 
to his mind; and this golden key, in the 
words of the translator, opens a chamber of 
treasures, ‘ Dedicated to letters, this pure 
aspiring quality makes him a very type of 
the literary spirit, which, in its genuineness, 
ever prompts to the attainment of the best 
for its own sake.’ . One of Joubert’s French 
commentators remarks that “the first trait 
which strikes one in him is a natural eleva- 
tion, as though an inward force lifted him 
from the earth, as though his soul was ever 
mindful of heaven, and, an exile and captive 
here, ceaselessly tended to remount to its first 
home.” A distinguished woman said of 
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him, that he seemed to be a soul which by 
accident had met with a body and tried to 
make the best of it. He said of himself: 
“In many things I am like the butterfly: 
like him, I love the light; like him, I there 
consume my life; like him, I need, in order 
to spread my wings, that there be fair weath- 
er about me in society, and that my mind feel 
itself surrounded and as if penetrated by a 
mild temperature, that of indulgence: I need 
to be shone on by looks of favor, and I go 
where I am desired at least as willingly as 
where I go to please myself.” This last 
phrase may be pondered in connection with 
Shakespeare’s dictum: “ He that is pleased 
himself must always others please.” The 
fact asserted by the poet is not quite so un- 
deniable as the trait mentioned by the phil- 
osopher is interesting. There is another in- 
trospective glance which is charming : “I quit 
Paris unwillingly, because I must part from 
my friends; and I quit the country unwill- 
ingly, because I must part from myself.” 
While rejoicing in social intercourse, he was 
clearly as ready to exclaim as Cowley him- 
self, 
Oh wretched and most solitary he 
Who is not fond of his own company ! 

That he could thoroughly enjoy friendship 
may be inferred from his statement that 
when his friends were blind of one eye, he 
looked at them in profile, and that, instead 
of complaining that the rose has thorns, he 
congratulated himself that the thorn is sur- 
mounted by roses, and that the bush bears 
flowers. He was clearly not one of the 
daws that peck at hearts which are worn 
upon the sleeve. Here is an axiom of most 
useful significance: “The pain of dispute 
exceeds by much its utility: all disputation 
makes the mind deaf, and when people are 
deaf, I am dumb.” Another sentence may 
be warmly commended to the learned and 
unlearned of this gold-leaf age, who write 
with fury and forget to correct with phlegm : 
“If there be a man plagued with the ambition 
of putting a whole volume into a page, a whole 
page into a sentence, and that sentence into 
a word, it is I.” Again he says: “I should 
like to have wisdom coined—that is, struck 
into maxims, into proverbs, into sentences, 
easy to retain and to circulate. Why can 
we not cry down and banish from the lan- 
guage of men, like an adulterated currency, 
the words that they misuse and that deceive 
them ?” 
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This volume of Joubert, says Mr. Calvert, 
proves how inexhaustible are the resources 
of the human mind. “After Pythagoras, 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, the /wtation, 
Pascal, Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére, here 
are embodied, in sententious form, novel in- 
sights, fresh inspirations, original judgments 
on familiar things and authors. A firm, fine 
intellect carries in its grasp a light kindled 
at the flame of a soul so profound and pure 
that new illumination is cast on old things, 
and new aspects are revealed.” We cor- 
dially concur in this judgment. R. M. W. 


The Unknown River. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. [Illustrated by the Author. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

The unknown river is the Arroux, a trib- 
utary of the Loire, which rises in the unfre- 
quented highland district of the Morvan, and 
intersects the route of the ordinary tourist at 
Autun. Its course, Mr. Hamerton tells us, 
was unexplored till he, in a paper canoe of 
his own construction, glided down its rapids 
and reaches, past a panorama of trees, mills, 
bridges, hamlets and chateaux, noting the va- 
rious effects of sunlight, moonlight and lamp- 
light, of shadow, mist and rain, and by means 
of the etching implements which formed the 
main portion of his impedimenta, preserv- 
ing visible mementoes of his chief discov- 
eries. The record of his voyage is very 
pleasant reading, partly for its clear descrip- 
tions and agreeable style, partly for the zest 
of adventure which animated the author 
—a zest which seldom fails to awaken a 
sympathetic interest, whether it inspires an 
African traveler or the hero of a bird’s-nest- 
ing expedition. 

_ The etchings, thirty-seven in number, are 

of a similar kind to Mr. Hamerton’s own 

productions in his Z¢chings and Etchers, 
only here they endure no detrimental com- 
parison with the hand of bolder craftsmen. 

Mr. Hamerton has acquired, for his favorite 

line of water-side foliage subjects, a very 

lucky and sprightly touch: his reeds and 
bushes, his interlaced birches and ash trees, 
pierced by the inevitable black extinguishers 
of the cypress, have the delicate fearlessness 
necessary in delineating that exquisite tangle 
of wild things which Nature is weaving 
everywhere, and in which the eye can make 
out nothing clearly. Of this character are 


his sketches of trees and water near Voude- 
nay, and the vegetable part of his study of 
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the bridge at Gueugnon, of which. latter the 
sky too is good, and the general grasp quite 
broad and positive. ‘To these small fringes 
of the infinite universe let the etcher confine 
himself; his little needles were never made 
to tear out the secret of the moonlit heavens, 
as the view of Voudenay on page 8 attempts 
to do, and falls far short of doing. 
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